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PREFACE. 


COMMENTARY like the present draws frankly from 

A its predecessors, just as these in their turn used ma- 

terials quarried by earlier scholars, whom they do not 

* name on each occasion. The right to do this is won by con- 

scientious effort in sifting previous collections and reproducing 

only what is trustworthy, apt, and instructive for the under- 

standing of the text. If new illustrations or evidence can be 
added, that is so much to the good. 

So far as I am aware, the solution I have given of the textual 
problem of 1’, the “shadow of turning,” is strictly new. It 
is a matter of no consequence in itself, but acquires interest 
because it bears directly on the relation of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican manuscripts, and because Dr. Hort candidly recognised 
this reading of 8 and B, as hitherto understood, to present a 
grave, although unique, obstacle to his and Dr. Westcott’s 
theory. , 

To some other discussions, of the nature of detached notes, 
in which material is freshly or fully collected, I have ventured 
to call the reader’s attention in the Table of Contents. It may 
also be not improper to remark that the account of extant 
ancient commentaries on James in Greek and Latin (pages 
110-113) runs counter to some recent statements. 

The explanation offered of “thou” and “I? in 28, which 
seems to me to solve the problem of that passage, is not 
strictly new, but has been overlooked in most current works 
on the epistle. In the light of modern geographical knowledge 
the reference in 5’ to “the early and latter rain” gains a 
greater importance than has generally been observed. 

The summary of the epistle (pages 4/.) may make more 
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clear and intelligible than I have been able to do elsewhere the 
measure of unity which the epistle shows, and the relation of 
its parts. 

A marked defect of this commentary, although one not 
peculiar to it, is that its rabbinical illustrations ought to be 
fuller. The glaring technical inconsistencies in the mode of 
referring to such passages as are cited will betray at once that 
they are drawn from various secondary sources and not from 
original and systematic research. It would be a great service 
to New Testament scholars to provide them with a new and 
adequate set of Horae hebraicae, and nowhere is the need so 
great as in James and the Gospel of Matthew. 

These two writings are sources from which a knowledge of 
primitive Palestinian Christianity can be drawn, and they rep- 
resent a different line of development from that of the Hel- 
lenistic Christianity which finds expression in Luke, Paul, and 
John. The grounds of the distinction are other than those 
which the Tiibingen School believed to have controlled early 
Christian history, but they are no less clear or far-reaching. 
A just understanding of these tendencies requires a sound 
view not only of the origin and meaning of the Epistle of James, 
but of its history in the church. And here the critical question 
is that of the Shepherd of Hermas. The view stated below 
that Hermas betrays no knowledge of James and is not de- 
pendent on him was forced on me, I am glad to say, by the 
study of the facts, against a previous prejudice and without at 
first recognising where it led; but it is in truth the key to the 
history. If Hermas really read the Epistle of James so often 
that he knew by heart its most incidental phrases, now working 
them into his own writing and again making them the text 
for long expansions, the place of the epistle in early Chris- 
tianity becomes an insoluble riddle. 

The notes on textual criticism in the commentary are intended 
to treat chiefly those selected variants which make a difference 
in the sense; the materials employed do not ordinarily go be- 
yond the apparatus of Tischendorf. I hope later to treat the 
criticism and history of the text of James in the light of all the 
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evidence, including as nearly as may be the whole body of 
extant minuscule Greek manuscripts. 

To many friends who have helped me in countless ways and 
from great stores of thought and knowledge I would gratefully 
express the obligation that I owe them. 


James Harpy Ropsrs. 
Harvard University, 
October 15, 1915. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I, THE EPISTLE. 


The Epistle of James is a religious and moral tract having 
the form, but only the form, of a letter. It contains counsels 
and reflections on a variety of topics relating to personal char- 
acter and right conduct, but attains a certain unity from the 
writer’s own traits of sincerity, good sense, and piety, which 
are manifest in every paragraph. The epistle has been as- 
signed to many dates and several places of origin, and is held 
by many to be a genuine writing of James the Lord’s brother; 
but it is probably the pseudonymous production of a Christian 
of Jewish origin, living in Palestine in the last quarter of the 
first century or the first quarter of the second. The precise 
limits of the period within which it was written cannot be 
determined. 

The epistle reflects the conditions of Jewish life in Palestine, 
and almost all the ideas have their roots in Jewish thought, but 
in much of the language, style, and mode of expression gener- 
ally, and in some of the ideas, Hellenistic influences are unmis- 
takable and strong. The interweaving of the two strains con- 
tributes much to the freshness and effectiveness of the epistle 
as a hortatory essay. 

Our first certain knowledge of the book is from two sources 
of about the same date; namely, Origen (c. 185-c. 254) and 
the pseudo-clementine Epistles to Virgins, written in Palestine 
in Greek in the early decades of the third century. After 
Origen the Epistle of James seems soon to have become widely 
accepted in the Greek church as a part of the N. T. In the 
West the translation into Latin, made before 350, gives the 
earliest evidence of acquaintance with the epistle by Latin- 
speaking Christians. In Syria the Greek original was known 
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as early as the latter half of the fourth century, and it was 
first translated into Syriac (as a part of the Peshitto) in the 
“early part of the fifth. 


§1x. THE PURPOSE AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 
(a) Purpose. 

The writer of the Epistle of James has in mind in his coun- 
sels the general needs of such Christians as he is acquainted 
with or of whose existence he is aware. The epistle does not 
treat of the special concerns of any particular church nor owe 
its origin to any specific occasion. The author addresses any 
Christians into whose hands his work may fall and touches 
upon subjects of wide and general interest. It cannot be said 
that the epistle has any more specific “purpose” than the gen- 
eral aim of edification. In the selection of topics the writer 
was governed partly by his own special interests at the mo- 
ment, partly by what he drew from his own experience of the 
life about him as to the needs of human nature in general. 
Doubtless here, as always, the impulse to expression arose from 
the consciousness of having something to say which by its 
freshness either of form or substance would interest readers 
and strike home. There is no attempt in the epistle to give a 
full or systematic account of the author’s ideas on any subject. 


(6) Contents. 

Like the ancient Wisdom-literature of the Hebrews, with 
which (in spite of entire difference of style) the writer probably 
shows some familiarity, much of the epistle is in aphoristic form. 
Such sentences, having their meaning complete in themselves, 
gain comparatively little illumination from the context; they 
are the well-rounded and compact results of whole trains of 
previous thought, and are successful in suggesting these to the 
reader’s mind. In trying to interpret by a paraphrase, or to 
show the connection of ideas, it is difficult to avoid ascribing to 
the writer what he has not said, and elaborating thoughts 
hinted at, rather than fairly implied, by the text (cf. the full 
and instructive Paraphrases of Erasmus, and the attempts to 
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summarise the epistle found in the commentaries and the books 
on Introduction). 

The aphorisms are not generally isolated, but are gathered 
in paragraphs; and these often have unity and show connec- 
tion and progress of thought. The paragraphs are grouped 
loosely under more or less definite points of view, and in chs. 
2 and 415° we find an approach to the fuller discussion of a 
topic from various sides. In some instances the connection be- 
tween smaller divisions is made by the skilful use of the same 
or a similar word at the close of one sentence and the opening 
of the next (thus, 1!!- yaipew, yapdy; 14!- Necrrdpevot, Aelrre- 
Tat; 112! qepacpdv, wepatdpevos; 1%!. Adyov, Adyou; siét. 
mpocevyerbe, Sénows; cf. the connection made by 3!*"* be- 
tween the divergent subjects of chs. 3 and 4). It is notewor- 
thy that in the later chapters, where there is more continuity 
in the flow of thought, this method of “capping” sentences 
rarely occurs. 

Beneath the whole epistle plainly lie two pervading and 
strongly felt principles: (1) the hatred of sham of every kind; 
(2) the conviction that God and the world are incompatible as 
objects of men’s allegiance. Neither of these principles could 
serve as a title to the tract, but they bind its somewhat mis- 
cellaneous contents together in a sort of unity. 

These general characteristics recall the spirit of the Hellen- 
istic diatribes, among which the Epistle of James seems to find 
its fittest literary classification. There, as here, the aim to 
pierce through appearance and pretense to reality is a leading 
motive, and in the first two chapters of James we read what 
Christian earnestness thought it worth while to say on this 
favourite theme of the sometimes superficial or possibly flip- 
pant, but commonly serious even if unconventional, Greek pop- 
ular street preacher;* while James’s discussion, in his last two 
chapters, of the two incompatible aims of human striving also 
treats a familiar topic of these moralists.f 


*P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rimische Kultur in ihren Besickungen su Judentum und 
Christentuns’, 1912, p. 76 (Diogenes), p. 85 (later moral preachers). 

t Wendland, op. cit., p. 85; A. Bonhdffer, Epiktet und das Neue Testament (Religionsge- 
achichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, x), 1911, pp. 351 f. 
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These contacts make more intelligible the structure of the 
epistle. Familiarity with these great discussions, which had 
been given in public for centuries, would cause contemporary 
readers to see fitness in a series of topics which to us seem in- 
congruous, to recognise the naturalness of transitions which 
strike us as awkward and abrupt, and to detect a latent unity 
which for us is obscured by the writer’s habit of making no 
introductory announcement of his successive themes. It must, 
however, be emphasised that the writer’s methad is hortatory, 
not expository (about 60 imperatives occur in the 108 verses) ; 
his goal is nowhere so definitely formulated in his mind as to 
forbid a swift and unexpected leap to inculcate some important 
object of Christian endeavour (soin ch. 5). In such cases we can- 
not assume completely to trace the real sequence of his thought. 

The following summary of the epistle is an attempt to indi- 
cate for the several larger divisions the point of view which may 
have led to the grouping of the paragraphs. 


‘11, Epsstolary Salutation. 
I. 12-226, ON CERTAIN RELIGIOUS REALITIES. 
(x) 1318 In the formation of character. 


(a) 124, The real nature of trouble is as an aid to a 
well-rounded character. 

(b) 1*8. Real prayer requires unwavering faith. 

(c) x*%, Poverty is real wealth. 

(d) 11% Theendurance of trouble brings the crown of life. 

(e) 13*18. The real cause of sin is not temptation sent 
by God, but lies within yourself. 

(2) 12%, In religious instruction and public worship. 

(f) 1-25, Hearing is indeed better than talking, but the 
real response to the word of God is not to listen 
only but to obey. 

(g) 1227, Real worship is inconsistent with reckless 
speech; the best worship is kindly service and 
inner purity. 
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‘(h) 2". To court the rich and neglect the poor in the 
house of worship reverses real values. 

(4) 2*3%, For such conduct it is a futile excuse to urge 
that the law of love requires it. 

(j) 2'*3*, Equally futile is it to pretend in excuse that 
the possession of faith dispenses from works. 


II, 3'4%, ON THE TEACHER’S CALLING. 


(a) 3'%. Against ambition to be teachers. The teacher 
is under heavier responsibility than others; yet 
the tongue (the teacher’s organ) is as powerful as 
the little rudder in a great ship, as dangerous as a 
little fire in a great forest, and is untamable. 

(b) 3!*"%, The true wise man’s wisdom must be meek 
and peaceable; such wisdom alone comes from 
above, and only peaceable righteousness receives 
the divine reward. 


11, 41-5". WORLDLINESS AND THE CHRISTIAN CONDUCT OF 
LIFE CONTRASTED. 


(x) 4-5*. Worldliness in rivalry with God as the aim of life. 


(a) 418, The cause of the crying evils of life is the pur- 
suit of pleasure, an aim which is in direct rivalry 
with God and abhorrent to him. 

(b) 4'*17, The practical neglect of God seen in the 
trader’s presumptuous confidence in himself; and 
the futility of it. 


(c) s**. The practical neglect of God seen in the cruelty 


and luxury of the rich; and the appalling issue 
which awaits it. 
(2) 57. Counsels for the Christian conduct of life. 


(d) 5’. Constancy and forbearance; and their reward. 

(ec) 5!218, The religious expression of strong emotion; 
and the efficacy of prayer. 

(f) 5%™. The privilege of service to the erring. 
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§2. Tse Lirerary Tyre oF THE EPISTLE OF JAMES.* 


The character of James as an epistle is given it solely by 1°, 
which (see note ad loc.) has the conventional form usual in the 
opening sentence of a Greek letter. But the address (however 
interpreted) ‘“‘to the people of God, in their dispersion’’ (Tats 
SHdexa purais ev Ty Svacrropa) implies that what follows is a 
literary tract intended for any Christian into whose hands it 
may fall, not a proper letter sent to a definite individual or 
even to a definite group of persons. 

With this corresponds the epistle itself. The author’s treat- 
ment of his themes is plainly governed by the conditions of 
life with which he is familiar, but nothing implies any definite 
or restricted circle within the Christian church as the persons 
to whom the letter is sent. The terms used are in part drawn 
from local conditions, but the exhortations themselves could 
apply anywhere where there were Christians. As a letter proper 
would be a substitute for a conversation, so such an epistle as 
this corresponds to a public address prepared for delivery to 
an indefinite number of audiences and equally suitable for all 
of them. A letter proper is written to be sent to the person or 
persons addressed. A tract is, in more or less formal fashion, 
published. The same piece of writing might, indeed, be in itself 
fit for either use; in that case the author’s purpose could be 
learned only from the form of the epistolary address. But in 
the present instance neither contents nor address indicates that 
the letter was ever intended to be sent to any specific church 
or churches. 


On the history of the epistolary form in classical and Christian lit- 
erature, see R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 1895, esp. i, pp. 300-308, 352-358, 
ii, p. 8; H. Peter, Der Brief in der rimischen Litteratur (Abhand- 
lungen der phil.-hist. Classe der Kgl. Saichsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, xx), 1901; K. Dziatzko, art. “Brief,” in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, RE, 1899; A. Deissmann, Btbelstudien, 1895 (Eng. transl. rgor), 
art. “Epistolary Literature,’ in EB; H. Jordan, Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur, 1911. 

°C. F. G. Heinrici, Der Kiterarische Charakter der neutestamentlichen Schriften, 1908, 


brings out many noteworthy points of view with regard to the various aspects of these ques- 
tions, and was one of the first in recent times to call attention to their importance. 
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The Epistle as a form of literature, in distinction from its use 
as the convenient instrument of personal intercourse, seems to 
have its roots in the Greek literary history of the fourth and 
third centuries before Christ. Eminent men of a still earlier 
period had written letters, often long and weighty, and these 
had sometimes been collected. Such were those of Isocrates, 
of which some genuine representatives may perhaps be included 
in the extant collection bearing his name. Especially Aristotle, 
1322 B.c., wrote letters, and his tracts of counsel to Alexander 
and to Themison, King of Cyprus, gained by virtue of their 
personal dedication something of the character of letters. Epi- 
curus, {270 B.c., sought to strengthen the fellowship of his dis- 
ciples by writing letters, of some of which the addresses at least 
are known to us (mpos tovs év Aiyurrr dfrous, mpos tovs év 
"Acla didous, mpos Tos dv Aaupaxm didous, apos tovs év 
MutiAnvy dirocdpous),* and the disciples followed the mas- 
ter’s example. Many letters of this type were by their 
nature of interest to others than the persons addressed, and 
when collected and more widely circulated became works of 
literature. 

In the same direction led the custom of dedicating books to 
individuals and so giving the whole book in some sense the 
character of an epistle.f 

The result of all this was that the epistle became a usual 
form for a treatise, taking a place like that held by the dialogue. 
The transition corresponded to the changed times and the ex- 
pansion of Hellenism. Once all higher culture had been con- 
centrated at Athens, and a group there gathered for grave con- 
versation presented the normal relation of author and audience 
which the book affected to record and perpetuate. Now edu- 
cated men were diffused in countless centres throughout a widely 
extended world of Greek civilisation, and the direct method of 
address was, naturally, by a letter.{ In the Hellenistic period 
all the world wrote letters, and many of them were intended 
for publication. Philosophers (especially the Epicureans and 


© H. Usener, Epicures, 1887, pp. 91, 135. ” *R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, i, p. 173. 
$ So Hired, of. cit. i, pp. 352f. 
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Peripatetics), moralists, rhetoricians, men of science, used this 
form for their essays, and we hear of epistles on topics medical, 
mathematical, grammatical, antiquarian, and even, perhaps, 
amusing. Literary letters of consolation and exhortation “grad- 
ually gained the position held by printed sermons and books of 
practical edification among modern Christians.” * 

The rhetorical writers found it necessary to occupy them- 
selves with the principles and rules of this epistolography, and 
discussed the nature of an epistle and the style proper to it. 
From this period proceed various treatises on the art of letter- 
writing,f with their classification of types of epistles (twenty- 
two kinds are given, later increased to forty-one), on which later 
works were based. 

The Romans, who constituted a part of this Hellenistic world, 
excelled in the epistolary form of composition, and became “ the 
classic nation for the letter as the Greeks are for the dialogue.’ f 
Varro, Cicero, Horace, Seneca are the great names of a vast 
epistolary literature to which moralists, philologists, jurists, 
physicians made their contributions, and in which it is often 
hard to know whether a given letter carefully written on a seri- 
ous subject was originally intended for publication or only for 
the person addressed. 

From an early time pseudonymous letters were written, with 
the name not of the real author but of another—usually some 
famous leader of thought. When Menippus wrote letters of 
the gods addressed to the Epicureans,§ no one was deceived; in 
other instances the question of whether or not the author de- 
sired to deceive the public is less easy to answer. But in the 
dialogues of Plato the name of Socrates is used with entire 
freedom for the exposition of Plato’s own ideas, and a similar 
use of a great name in “the half of a dialogue” (to quote an 
ancient writer’s description of a letter||) was natural and equally 
innocent. Probably, too, the habit of free composition of let- 
ters, as well as speeches, incidentally to historical narratives 


:° H. Peter, of. cit. p. 19; of. E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa', 1909, ii, p. 538, note 2. 
{ R. Hercher, Epistolographi graci, pp. 1-16. , t Hirzel, of. cif. ii, p. 8. 
§ Hirzel, of. cis. i, p. 358. || Hirzel, of. cis. i, p. 305. 
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tended to promote the pseudonymous composition of independ- 
ent examples of both forms. Teachers of rhetoric composed 
model letters, appropriate to historical characters in assumed 
situations, and gave out such problems for their pupils’ exer- 
cise in the epistolary art. A large proportion of the many hun- 
dred letters assembled in the great collection of R. Hercher, 
Epistolographi greci, Paris, 1873, are deemed to be such rhe- 
torical models or pupils’ exercises. But, whatever the causes, 
pseudonymous epistles became common. 

Among the Jews of the Hellenistic age, as would be expected, 
literary epistles were written. Such were the Letter of Aristeas, 
the Epistle of Jeremy which forms ch. 6 of the Book of Baruch 
in the Apocrypha, and the Epistle of Baruch to the Nine and a 
Half Tribes appended to the Apocalypse of Baruch.* All these 
are serious, but pseudonymous, writings. It is possible that 
certain of the letters bearing the name of Heraclitus and of 
Diogenes were of Jewish origin.f 

In the Christian church letters as literary works, not merely 
as private communications, were produced almost from the start. 
To name no other examples, the epistles of Paul to the Romans 
and the Ephesians were surely not intended to be read but once, 
or by one small group of Christians only; the Pastoral Epistles 
owe their origin to the epistolary tradition; and such a work 
as the (First) Epistle of Clement of Rome can hardly have been 
without a larger purpose than to edify the Corinthians to whom 
it is addressed. The custom of the time is illustrated in the 
name “Second Epistle of Clement of Rome,” early assigned to 
an anonymous homily, as well as in the pseudonymous Epistle 
of Barnabas and Second Epistle of Peter, and in the anonymous 
Epistle to Diognetus. With the further development of the 
church, Christian epistolary writings—both personal letters and 
literary works, both genuine and pseudonymous—multiplied 
rapidly, and many have been preserved.{ 

The epistolary form which James has was thus altogether 
natural and appropriate for a tract, and is fully accounted for 


© A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 234. t Schiirer, GJV‘, iii, pp. 624 f. (§ 33, VII, 8). 
3 EL. Jordan, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 1911, pp. 123-172. 
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by the literary custom of the time without the necessity of sup- 
posing either a real epistolary aim on the part of the author or 
the addition by a later and inept hand of an alien epistolary 
preface.* But it throws no light on the actual literary relation- 
ships of the document itself, which shows in its contents noth- 
ing whatever of the specific character of a letter. 


. All the more striking is the abundant illustration which the 
Epistle of James receives from both the manner and the 
substance of Hellenistic popular moral addresses, or Diatribes. 
At least since the time of Socrates, who was at once the revered 
head of a circle of disciples and a public disputant ready 
to debate with, confute, and instruct every chance comer, 
Greek and Hellenistic cities everywhere must have known the 
public preacher of philosophy and morals as a familiar figure 
of the street and market-place. In the early fourth century 
B.C., Diogenes lived at Athens; and his followers (called Cynics 
from their master’s well-earned nickname of ‘‘The Dog”) de- 
veloped their ethical and social protest against the fetters of 
convention into a well-marked type of popular doctrine. This 
original Cynicism, united, as the predominant factor, with 
other more cultivated and rhetorical influences to produce Bion 
of Borysthenes (c. 280 B.c.), a pungent sermoniser of whose 
utterances a fortunate chance has preserved written record, 
quoted in the fragments of his otherwise unimportant follower 
Teles (c. 230 B.c.). Later generations (cf. Horace, Epist. ii, 2, 
{- 60) looked back to Bion as the chief representative, if not the 
founder, of the style, and the fragments make it evident that 
an apt form for this preaching had already been created. In 
the following centuries it is certain that others besides Cynics 
adopted the same methods, and that the style of the early 
preachers was perpetuated by a long series of inconspicuous 
workers; but whatever literary precipitate in written form their 
discourses may once have had perished in ancient times. In 
those days, as now, popular moral tracts, although undoubtedly 
abundant, were generally commonplace and ephemeral. Our 


© This latter is the view of Harnack, CaL, i, 1897, pp. 485-491. 
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knowledge has to be drawn chiefly from later representatives 
of the type.* 


Paul Wendland, Die hellentstisch-rdmische Kultur in ihren Besichungen 
su Judentum und Christentum?, 1912, pp. 75-96, “ Die philosophische 
Propaganda und die Diatribe’’; P. Wendland, “ Philo und die kynisch- 
stoische Diatribe,” in Wendland and Kern, Betirdge zur Geschichte 
der griech. Philosophie und Religion, 1895; J. Bernays, Lucian und 
die Kynsker, 1879; R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predsgt 
und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, xiii), 1910; Teletis reliquiae, 
ed. Hense*, 1909; C. F. G. Heinrici, Der litterarische Character der n. t. 
Schriften, 1908, pp. 9-12; S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904, pp. 334-383; T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature 
(Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii), Chicago, 1902, pp. 234-241; 
E. Norden, Die antike Kunst prosa*, 1909, i, pp. 129-131; ii, pp. 556-558. 


In Rome under the empire this popular preaching associated 
itself closely with literary training, and produced, or deeply in- 
fluenced, works which have survived. From the common char- 
acteristics of these later writers and their close resemblance 
to the meagre remains of earlier times, it is evident that the 
type early matured its noteworthy traits of popular effective- 
hess and retained them for centuries without substantial alter- 
ation. Stoic philosophy and morals had come to the front as 
the chief higher influence on the masses, and abundantly used 
this apt instrument. In Seneca and Epictetus the influence ~- 
of the popular diatribe is at its height. “The key-note, the 
most striking colour, of the whole body of writing of the phi- 
losopher Seneca is the diatribe-style” ;{ and the discourses of 
Epictetus, though spoken to a select circle of personal pupils, 
are cast in the style of the diatribe. How widely this preaching 
had pervaded ancient life may be observed from the traces of 
its large influence in the satires of Horace, Persius, Juvenal, in »+ 
the orations of Dio of Prusa, the essays of Plutarch, and the 
treatises of the Jew Philo, as well as in the reports of the utter- 
ances of Musonius and other less well-known personages of the 


© On the traces of the continuous line of Cynic preachers in the late third, the second, and 
the first centuries s.c., see G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 1909, pp. 171 f., with many 
references to sources and literature. 

t Wendland, Hellenistisch-rimische Kultur*, p. 79. 
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same period. Paul at Athens (although not in the synagogues 
of the Hellenistic cities) must have presented himself to his 
hearers as just such a preacher as those to whose diatribes they 
were accustomed to listen: and such must have been very gen- 
erally the case with the early Christian missionaries. It is not 
strange that the diatribe had a profound and far-reaching effect 
on the forms of Christian literature for centuries,* that its in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in the epistles of Paul, and that it 
serves to explain much, both of the form and the content, of 
the Epistle of James. 

J To the most characteristic traits of the style of the diatribe 
belong the truncated dialogue with an imaginary interlocutor 
(often introduced by @AX’ épet tis, AX’ epodyrar, Epowr’ av 
7uas, or the simple ¢no/) and the brief question and answer 
(e. g. Teles, p. 10, lines 6 ff.: yépwv yéyovas ; un Snre ra Tov 
veov, aobenis madiv; pn Snte ta Tov ioyupod ... a7ropos 
mary yeyovas ; wry Ente: rv Tod evrrdpou Slartav). Good in- 
stances of both are found in Jas. 218. and Jas. 518!-. These 
traits serve well to illustrate the aim of immediate impression, 
appropriate to popular hortatory address, which has largely con- 
trolled the formation of this literary type. 


On the style of the diatribe, see R. Bultmann, Der Stil der pauli- 
nischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe, 1910, where will be 
found a very full collection of detailed illustrations of the character- 
istics of these writings drawn from Teles, Musonius, Dio of Prusa, 
Epictetus, Seneca, and other writers, together with references to the 
literature on the subject. <A brief but good statement is that of Hein- 
rici, Der literarische Charakter der neutestamentlichen Schriften, 1908, 
pp. 74 f. 


Origen, Contra Celsum, vi, 2, points out the effectiveness of this 
popular and hortatory quality in Epictetus’s style as compared with 
Plato: xal ef yoh ye toAutoavra elxeiv, bAlyous wav dvncev, ef ye Gvnoey, 
Y KepimaAdAts xal éxrrerydeunévy TDdtwvos xal tev xapaxAnolws pa- 
ckvtwy AdEtg’ xAelovag 3% 4 tHv edteAdotepoy Aaa xal xpaypatinds xat 
éotoyaopévws tv xoAAGy [%. ¢. in a plain, practical, and popular style] 
BBaEdvrwy xat yopapkvrwv. kore yodv (elv roy wav [Adtwva ev xepol tov 
Soxodytwy elvar drAoAdywy wévoy, toy 3% "Exxixcytoy xat bxd tHv tuxdvtwy 
xat boxhy xpd¢ td dderetcbar éxdvruv Oaupatdnevoy, alofoudvwy tig &xd 
thy Adywy adtod BeAticews. 

* Norden, Astike Kuastprosa', ii, pp. 556-558. Ae eo ff. 
bu. C beac p cavart. are Lie Chrey, Ot. Meyacett cre, vb Nh 
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Of the other habitual phrases and modes of expression which 
give a well-marked and easily recognisable form to the diatribe, 
very many are observable in James. Thus, such formulas as 
pn wravaobe (11°), Oéres 52 yvavas (2%), BrAéreis (232), opate 
(2%), lore (119), tl Spedos (214 16), ov yr to introduce a con- 
clusion (3%), 66 Adyer with a quotation (4°), Sov (3 § 547.911), 
all have either exact or substantial parallels in the recurrent 
phrases of this literature. The transitions are often made in 
the same way as with the Greek sermonisers—by raising an 
objection (28), by a question (214 4! 518), by aye (4351). The 
imperatives are not only numerous (nearly sixty times in the 
108 verses), but, as in the diatribes, are sometimes ironical 
(51, perhaps 4°). Rhetorical questions (e. g. 24 5 1416 311f. 44f-) 
are numerous, and 4'!- shows the characteristic form of state- 
ment by “catechism-like” question and answer. The apos- 
trophe to the traders and the rich (4!*-5*) is quite in the style 
of the diatribe, and does not in the least imply that the persons 
addressed were expected to be among the readers of the tract. 
Even personifications are not lacking (15 2!3 4! 53!-), although 
they are less elaborate than in the Greek sermons, where they 
constitute a favourite ornament. Figures are abundant in all 
kinds of popular address, but in those of James there is direct 
resemblance to the diatribes. Some comparisons are conven- 
tional, traceable for centuries previous in Greek writers (espe- 
cially, with others, the rudder, the bridle, the forest fire, in 3°-*) ; 
as in the diatribes, many are drawn from the works of nature, 
others from the common life of man (125 2!5 57), and they are 
sometimes double or with repetition (3?-* 1-12), Examples from 
famous individuals are found here, too (Abraham, Rahab, Job, 
Elijah), and they are, as with the Greek preachers,* stock in- 
stances, well-known representatives of the qualities mentioned. 

In general the Greek preachers were well aware that in their 
diatribes they were awakening sinners and inculcating familiar 
but neglected principles, not engaged in investigating truth or 
in carrying thought further to the conquest of the unknown. 


* See E. Weber, “De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum sectatore,” in Leipziger Studien, x, 
2887, pp. 227 f. 
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Not originality but impressiveness was what they aimed at. 
The argument is from what the readers already know and ought 
to feel. They appeal to analogy (cf. Jas. 2'*1”), to experience 
(cf. 3° 4)*), and to common sense (cf. Jas. passim). Harsh 
address to the reader is not absent in James, and ® avOpwre 
xevé (2™), poryadides (4) are not unlike the & raAatrope, 
pope, stulte, of the diatribe. The writers of diatribes were 
fond of quotations from poets and sages, but these were used 
not for proof of the doctrine but incidentally, and often for 
ornament of the discourse. So is it usually with James (1". 7 
4° 511. for ornament; 2° to state an inadequate excuse, which 
is overruled), in contrast to the frequent use in Paul and Mat- 
thew of the O. T. for proof. 

Other traits of style show resemblance. As in the diatribes, 
there is a general controlling motive in the discussion, but no 
firm and logically disposed structure giving a strict unity to 
the whole, and no trace of the conventional arrangement recom- 
mended by the elegant rhetoricians. The method of framing 
the sections in by a general statement at opening and close is 
to be seen in James at 17-12. 19-26 217-26 311-12, 18-18) ~The char- 
acteristic methods of concluding a section are found: by a 
sharp antithesis, 126 21% 26 315-18 412: by a question, 412 5°; by 
a quotation, 5"; by ov yp7, 3% A key-word often runs 
through a passage, or is repeated so as to give a sense of 
reference back; so meupacpds 13-4 copla 313-18, CHros 313-42, 
Yakwvaywyely yA@oocay 1% 32, Adyos 118-23, pduos edXeuvdeplas 
r25 212 xplvev 4il. 12, 

Like a diatribe, the epistle begins with a paradox (1?) and 
contains others (1 25). The general principle that popular esti- 
mates of values are false and must be reversed underlies James 
as it does the Greek sermons. Wherein true wealth consists 
was a favourite subject of their exposition and prompted many 
paradoxical turns; in James it has given rise to a passage 
not without its difficulties (1). Irony is not lacking (2'+-" 
5'-¢), though it is of the serious, never of the flippant, order. 

Of course, any one of these traits of language, style, and 

|! mode of thought could be paralleled from other types of liter- 
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ature. What is significant and conclusive is the combination L~ 
in these few pages of James of so many of the most striking 
features of a specific literary type familiar in the contemporary 
Hellenistic world. The inference from details is confirmed by 

the general tone and character of the whole epistle—direct, 
plain, earnest, sensible—lively, even on occasion descriptive 
and dramatic (cf. 2'*-), full of illustration and concrete appli- 
cation—not aiming at profundity of speculation, popular and 
hortatory throughout. 


The traits referred to in the above paragraphs are many of them 
observable in the epistles of Paul, who betrays large influence from 
the style of the diatribe. No writing of Paul’s, however, comes so 
close to the true type of this form of literature as does the Epistle of 
James. Paul, a many-sided thinker, also follows other, very different 
and not always readily identifiable, models, and in his general tone 
displays far more passion and far more boldness of thought than the 
admirable, but quiet, simple, and somewhat limited, writer of our 
epistle. For the resemblances and differences between Paul and the 
diatribe, see Bultmann, op. cit. pp. 64-107. 


It is, to be sure, true that some differences from the diatribes 
preserved and known to us can be observed in James, and in 
view of the strong and pervading resemblance these are of sig- 
nificance. They show how the specific character of this Chris- 
tian Jew led him to develop the type of these tracts. The most 
striking difference is the greater seriousness and restraint of 
tone. Nothing in James could entitle it to be described as 
orrovoatoyéXovov. The characteristic diatribe had more of the 
laugh, and it was usually a bitterer laugh than would have been 
possible to the high-minded but friendly preacher who here 
speaks to us. The diatribes were abundantly humorous, often 
trivial, and sometimes verged on the coarse. Again, James, as 
a Christian preacher, addresses his readers as “brethren,” ‘‘be- 
loved brethren,’”’ whereas the Greek preacher thought of indi- 
viduals, addressed them in the singular, and was not bound to 
them either by love or by the bond of a common brotherhood. 
The habit of scolding the audience and the world at large and 
of ridicule and abuse in general was a peculiarly vivid and per- 
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manent trait of the Cynic diatribe.* James shows a certain 
contact with it in his serious warning (4'-") and in his apostro- 
phes (4!8-5°), but his usual tone is mild, and one might almost 
suspect that the injunctions to emphasise the gentle nature of 
true wisdom (31% £-) were aimed in direct condemnation of the 
Cynic’s rough and censorious habit. In view of Jas. 51%, it is 
worth notice that for the frequent oaths, which give a pic- 
turesque, if slightly vulgar, force to the language of the dia- 
tribes, we have here no substitute. 

Again, the comparisons used by James are more limited in 
range than those with which the diatribes are crowded. His 
seem conventional and, with few exceptions, slight, in compari- 
son with the fulness with which every side of human life—clean 
and dirty—is mirrored in the comparisons of the Greeks. In 
particular, the figures from ways and customs of organised so- 
ciety—the arena, the theatre, the market-place, war, handi- 
crafts—and from the practises of Greek religion are lacking. 
He seems to belong to a simpler world—although he is not 
ignorant of a wider reach beyond his own daily round. In 
ideas James, of course, breathed a different atmosphere. Of the 
familiar Cynic and Stoic commonplaces the chief one that ap- 
pears is the representation of poverty as exaltation and wealth 
as debasement, while the opening exposition of the moral uses 
of trouble has a certain similarity to Greek popular philosophy. 
But the true nature of freedom, the paradox that death is life, 
the doctrine that sin is ignorance, the right apprehension of 
exile, of the feelings, the general principle that evils are good— 
these are not James’s topics. 


The resemblance of James to the diatribes is made even more 
convincing by noting the contrast which the epistle shows in 
style and method to the Jewish Wisdom-literature, with which 
it is often classed, and with which, in the deeper roots of our 
writer’s thought, he has much closer kinship than with the Hel- 
lenistic diatribe. In the Book of Proverbs endless contrasted 


* On this trait of the Cynics, see G. A. Gerhard, Phoiniz von Kolophon, 1909, pp. 35-39, 
where many illustrations are given. 
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sentences (in themselves clever and interesting, if only they 
were not so many) may well be found less tedious in the original 
poetry, whose rhythm finds its proper effect in this trick of paral- 
lelism ; but how unlike to the simple but varied prose of James! 
And the literary type assumed by Proverbs, with its constant 
address to ‘“‘my son” and its imagined sage handing down an- 
cient wisdom, is utterly different from that of James’s exhorta- 
tion to his audience of “beloved brethren.”’ Jas. 1° might pos- 
sibly seem of the type of Proverbs, and 47” barely suggest it, 
but hardly another sentence will recall the haunting distich of 
the Hebrew book. Equally distant from James are the shrewd 
practical maxims and occasional real poetry of Ecclesiasticus. 
That book is too much written in parallels to suggest James, 
and its thinking is of a wholly different nature,* as may be 
seen by comparing either its prudential wisdom or its poetical 
feeling for Wisdom with what James has to say, for instance, 
in 3!*18, The maxims in Tobit, ch. 4, plainly translated from 
a Semitic poetical original, call to mind neither the diatribe nor 
James. And the Book of Wisdom, with its higher flights of 
poetry and more Hellenistic and modern character, does not 
often much remind us of James, although he may have read 
it and 5*!5 can in some respects be compared with Jas. 3, while 
Wisd. 77!- (an especially unsemitic passage) recalls Jas. 31°17, 
In the Wisdom-literature, as a literary type, it is impossible 
to place James. The epistle is, rather, a diatribe, showing 
how that highly serviceable type, now well known to us, could 
be handled by a Jewish Christian, who used what he knew 
of the Greek preacher’s sermons not to gain his ideas from 
them but for suggestions of effective ways of putting his own 
Christian and Jewish teaching. 


The diatribe was highly significant for Christian preaching, e. g. 
Chrysostom, Hom. in Joh. iii, 3, but it must not be forgotten that in 
fundamental ideas the Christians’ connection with Jewish thinking 
was far closer than with the Hellenistic moralism. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf tends to overlook this in his striking discussion of Teles 
in Antigonos von Karystos (Philologische Untersuchungen, iv), 1881, 

This difference, at least, is noted by Zahn, Einleitusg*, i, p. 80: “Ohne dass man von 
einer sonderlichen Geistesverwandtschaft des Jk mit diesem Jesus reden kinnte.” 
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PP. 313,f., in which he opposes the notion of J. Freudenthal that the 
; “sacred eloquence of the Jews” was the immediate parent of Christian 

. homiletics. See the important discussion by J. Freudenthal, Die Fla- 
1 vius Josephus beigelegte Schrift Ucber die Herrschaft der Vernunft (IV 
Makkabéerbuch), Breslau, 1869. 


: A third type of Hellenistic literature, besides the epistle and the 

i diatribe, might suggest itself as a possible source for the literary char- 

‘ acter of James. The Protrepticus, or parenetic tract, was a form of 

hortatory writing of which the earliest examples are the two exhorta- 

tions of Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem and Nicocles. More ethical and less 

political is the xapalveats, or preceptio, of Pseudo-Isocrates, Ad De- 

monicum, also a product of the fourth century B.c. These tracts are 

. largely composed of separate apothegms, many of these being widely 

: current and often-repeated practical maxims, but both in form and 

spirit they are as far removed from the Epistle of James as Lord Ches- 

terfield’s Letters Written to His Son are from a sermon of John Wesley. 

They are later prose representatives of the poetical tradition of gnomic 

literature seen in Theognis and in the now lost Phocylides, and are 

the precursors of the useful florilegia and gnomic collections of a later 

time. This character is expressly intimated by Isocrates, Ad Nicoclem, 

n 4of., when he declares the art of this kind of composition to lie in 

skilful selection of the fine thoughts of others. Later instances of the 

protrepticus seem to have been numerous. The earlier ones were often 

| tracts recommending and inviting to the rhetorician’s studies and 

art. The moralists and philosophers, too, including Posidonius, wrote 

works of this kind, now mostly lost, which exerted considerable influ- 

| ence. The Protrepticus of Aristotle was a defense of the significance 

of philosophy for life. Galen wrote a protrepticus to the science and 

practise of medicine. The type ran out at last into the “epideic- 

tic’’ literature of mere display. See P. Hartlich, “De exhortationum 

a Grecis Romanisque scriptarum historia et indole,” in Leipziger 

«| Studien, xi, 1889, pp. 209-333; T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature 

(Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii), Chicago, 1902, pp. 229 ff. 

note 2; P. Wendland, Anaximenes von Lampsakos, 1905; F. Blass, 
Alfische Beredsamkeit?, 1892, ii, pp. 111, 271 f. 


§3. Lrrerary RELATIONSHIPS. 


(a) The relation of the Epistle of James to the Wisdom- 
literature of the O. T. has already been referred to, and it has 
been pointed out that in literary type and style the epistle 
breathes a different atmosphere. Some of the ideas, however, 
of Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom are found repeated in 
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James. It is not unlikely that the writer was familiar with 
these books, and a full list of the parallels is to be found in 
Mayor, Epistle of St. James, ch. 4. But direct influence on 
the language of James cannot be affirmed with any confidence, 
except in the case of Proverbs, from which (Prov. 3*4) a quo- 
tation is made in Jas. 4°. Some of the more striking parallels 
are to be found in Prov. 11” (“the fruit of righteousness,” 
cf. Jas. 3'8), 19 (against blaming God, cf. Jas. 11*), 27! (“boast 
not of the things of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what 
the morrow will bring forth,’’ cf. Jas. 4'***), 173 27% (testing 
human qualities, cf. Jas. 1"), 29” (“a man that is swift in his 
words,” cf. Jas. 19). 

The Wisdom of Jesus Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, offers better 
parallels, but it is doubtful whether the common view that 
James unquestionably used it can be maintained.* Many topics 
referred to by James appear in it; thus, the dangers proceeding 
from the tongue (Ecclus. 19%!? 2058. 18-2 2227 2813-26 36 [39] 7-9), 
wisdom the gift of God (11), prayer with a divided heart (1”), 
pride (107-18), the uncertainty of life (10 11!¢ 1”), blaming God 
(r5U-%), man as made in God’s image and ruling over the beasts 
(173!-), the eclipse of the sun and the changes of the moon 
(17 27'!), Other passages remind us of the conditions im- 
plied in James; so 4”, the widow and orphan; 7*5, visiting the 
sick; 13!-, oppression of the poor by the rich; 181, on grudging 
beneficence; 38°!-, prayer and confession by the sick. But these 
may attest a general similarity in the religious and intellectual 
environment rather than proper literary dependence, although 
the author of James may well have read Ecclesiasticus. The 
parallels from the Wisdom of Solomon are less striking. The 
most noteworthy are 1"! (cf. Jas. 4" 5°); 24 (cf. Jas. 4!4); 230-™, 
the oppression of the poor; 3‘, tribulation as a test sent by 
God; 5%, pride and wealth, and the transitory nature of wealth ; 
7**!., comparison with light and the sun. No case implies 
dependence. 

(b) The style and language of the Epistle of James can well 
be illustrated, as already shown, from those of the Hellenistic 


* For references, see Schiirer, GV“, iii, p. 220 (§ 32, III, 1). 
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diatribe with which the book belongs. Furthermore, parallels 
in phrases and vocabulary are abundant from Philo, the author 
of 4 Maccabees, Clement of Rome, and Hermas,* writers of the 
first and second centuries after Christ, who all joined some 
degree of Hellenism with fundamental Jewish, or Jewish and 
Christian, ideas, and who were members of a partly segregated 
Jewish or Christian community in some Hellenistic city (Alex- 
andria, Rome). 


H. A. A. Kennedy, “The Hellenistic Atmosphere of the Epistle of 
James,” in Expositor, eighth series, vol. ii, 1911, pp. 37-52, is a use- 
ful collection of some of the more striking parallels from Hellenistic 
writers. 


Another work which shows in language (not in structure, nor 
in the broader qualities of style) special affinity to James is the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.| This is of Palestinian 
origin, and was originally written in Hebrew about one hundred 
years before the beginning of the Christian era. Its literary 
quality is not lofty, and a good deal of legend and folk-lore crops 
out in it, but it represents in its ideas a high type of Palestiman 
Judaism—devout, earnest, spiritual, capable of lending itself 
directly to Christian use and of receiving Christian additions. 
The strict and plain moral teaching and the simple and devout 
piety of the Testaments are but little tinged with formalism 
or legalism, and they reveal an attractive type of popular 
religion such as can well have nourished itself on the O. T. 
Psalms, and in which many not unworthy parallels to the teach- 
ings of the Gospels are to be found. James is a far more highly 
educated man than the author of the Testaments, but the Jew- 
ish background of both was similar. The Testaments appear 
to have been translated into Greek not later, and perhaps 
earlier, than the early second century after Christ. The fact 
of Christian interpolation is undoubted, but the additions can 
generally be recognised, and the Greek version of these writings 


For parallels from Philo, see Mayor, ch. 4; Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 1875, pp. 310- 
314; for the Christian writers, Mayor, ch.J2. 
t See the collection of parallels in Mayor, ch. 4. 
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may fairly be accounted a monument of Hellenistic Judaism 
contemporary with James. 

The parallels are numerous and in many instances show close 
verbal resemblance. For instance: 

Test. Benj. 6°  aya67 Stdvora ovn eyes S00 yAwooas evroylas 
cai xatapas, U8pews xal tipns, Hovylas Kal tapayis, tro- 
xploews kat adnOelas, [rrevias kal wdovrov,] GAAA play exer 
wept mdvras ethixpwh al xafapdv didbeow, cf. Jas. 3% %; 

Test. Nephth. 8‘ nat 6 dudBoros hevEera ad’ tuov, cf. Jas. 47; 

Test. Dan 6? éyyloate tp Oem, cf. Jas 4°; 

Test. Zab. 83 Scov yap avOpwros omdayyviverar eis Tov 
wAnoiov auto, TocovToy Kal o Kvpuos eis avdrdy, cf. Jas. 21; 

Test. Jos. 27 év Séea wreipacpois Sdxipov ardeaké pe xal év 
mwaow autos éuaxpoOvpnoa: Sti péya pappaxdy dori 1) pax- 
pobupla cat Trova ayaba SBworv 4 wropovy, cf. Jas. 17-4; 

Test. Benj. 4: iSere obv, téeva pov, Tod ayabov avdpos 7d 
tédos, of. Jas. 5". 

We find also, in passages of indubitable Jewish origin, strong 
similarity in the emphasis on sincerity (44Aérns), mercy (éX«os), 
peace, and humility, on envy (#@evos), anger, and arrogance, 
and on other virtues and vices. And in the Testaments the 
chief interest in the law (which is called Adyos aAnOelas, 
Test. Gad 3}, cf. Jas. 1'*) is on the side of the moral precepts. 
But all these resemblances do not go further than to exhibit a 
common background of high Jewish morality in which both the 
Testaments and James (and Hermas) share. There is no reason 
to assume literary relationship; these ideas and phrases were 
part of the ever-repeated material of Jewish sermons. They 
show James’s origin, but do not permit the inference that he 
had read the Testaments, which are a valuable compend of 
Jewish moral ideas, not an originating centre of influence. 

(c) The relation of James to other books of the N. T. 
itself is of the same general nature as its relation to nearly 
contemporary Jewish writings and to the Apostolic Fathers. 
In no case (unless it be Romans and Galatians) is direct knowl- 
edge or influence on either side to be admitted. The material 
is conveniently collected by Mayor, Epistle of St. James, ch. 
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3, “On the Relation of the Epistle to the Other Books of the 
New Testament.” In the epistle to the Hebrews the refer- 
ences to Abraham (Heb. 11°! 17-19) and Rahab (Heb. 112!) as 
heroes of faith, and the expression xap7rév eipnuxdy ... dt 
Katoouvns (Heb. 12", cf. Jas. 318), are the most important 
parallels, and they prove nothing. From the Apocalypse the 
most important is the promise of 2", ylvou miorés dypt Oavarou 
xai daow cor Tov orépavoy THs Cons, but this cannot be in- 
tended by James in 1”. 

A closer relation is observable between James and 1 Peter, 
and the question of priority has been strongly argued on both 
sides. The two books represent opposite poles of thought. 
The thought of x Peter is closer to the theology of Paul than 
any other non-pauline book of the N. T., although the style and 
language depart noticeably from Paul; James is perhaps the 
least Pauline book in the N. T. Yet the two are curiously 
akin in their phrases and some of their ideas. The following 
table exhibits some of the most striking instances: 


1 PETER JAMES 
1! (3taox0pc) 1! 
1*f., Gf. 4 y2f. 
1% 1 
r™ (Is. 40**) pier. 
2! (&x00duevor ody) 17 
4* (Prov. 10!2 [Heb.]) 5™ 
55t. (Prov. 3%) 4§ f. 
5° (dvtlornte) 4’ 


These major instances are supported by a large number of 
others, in themselves less significant, which add their evidence 
that the authors of James and 1 Peter have come under com- 
mon religious and literary influences. Beyond this the evidence 
does not carry us, and the established phrases and conventions 
which we must assume for Hellenistic Jewish synagogue ser- 
mons as well as for Christian preaching are a sufficient back- 
ground to account for all the facts. It is, indeed, remark- 
able that of the small number of direct allusions to O. T. 
language in James, three are found paralleled in 1 Peter. But 


en. 
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in two cases (Is. 40%, Prov. 10!*) the utter difference in use 
makes dependence on either side highly improbable, while the 
third (Prov. 3) is a saying very naturally remembered and 
quoted (so also in Clem. Rom. 30).* It is hard to picture 
the mental processes of a writer who having read James should 
have thereby been affected in such a manner as to produce 
1 Peter, or vice versa. In general it must be said that, even 
if literary dependence were admitted to exist, it would be 
wholly impossible to decide on which side it lay. 


Thorough discussions of the N. T. parallels are to be found in Spitta, 
Der Brief des Jakobus, 1896, pp. 155-236. For Spitta’s theory of the 
Jewish origin of the epistle it was essential to show that James is not 
dependent on any Christian sources. 


The parallels which the Epistle of James shows to the above- 
mentioned writers, both Jewish and Christian, do not in any 
case indicate acquaintance, still less borrowing, on either side.f 
Just as the typical style of the Greek diatribe persisted in rec- 
ognisable form for centuries and was used by preachers and 
writers of diverse literary level, so likewise the phrases and 
vocabulary of Jewish Hellenistic religious writing and public 
speech at the time of the origin of the Christian church made 
up a common stock used independently by many writers in 
widely distant places for a long period. The phenomena and 
history of the religious language and homiletical phrases and 
courses of thought among English-speaking Protestants the 
world over during the past two centuries would provide a mod- 
ern instance of substantially the same situation. From the 
Jews the Christians took over a large section of this body of 
language and thought, and used and developed it as their own. 
This could not have been otherwise. The apostles began this 
process, and it continued until this Jewish stock had been fully 
naturalised and its origin forgotten. 

In the Epistle of James the currents represented by the Hel- 
lenistic diatribe and by the sermons and religious tracts of 

© All three citations depart from the LXX by substituting [3] deds for «vpros. 


t The relation of James to Clement of Rome, Hermas, etc., is discussed below, pp. 87-90, 
im connection with the history of the Epistle of James in the church. 
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Greek-speaking Jews cross and interlace. The nearest parallel 
to this combination among Jewish writers is the Alexandrian 
Philo,* among Christians the Apostle Paul. The literary per- 
sonality whom we learn to know in our epistle is in part ex- 
plained by these causes, but his writing also shows his own 
distinctive individuality,.education, and experience. 


§ 4. LANGUAGE. 


The language of the epistle is that of a writer of the Koiné 
who uses Greek fluently and accurately, although his style has 
a certain Biblical tinge; so far as we can judge, Greek was 
probably his mother tongue.f His forms and syntax are cor- 
rect, and appropriate to written discourse; there is less occasion 
than in Paul or in the Synoptic Gospels to turn from the ordi- 
nary grammars to the colloquial Greek of the papyri for illus- 
tration of strange expressions. Some instances occur of words 
and phrases characteristic of good Greek style and unique, 
or very rare, in the N. T.; so aye viv (with plural), Goce, 
xpn, mpes with accusative (POevov) equivalent to the adverb 
(POovepars), atrelpaotos xaxav, atrapyn tu. Certain allitera- 
tions and plays on words are perhaps intentional, thus: 1° 
meipac pois mwepimrdonte tronlrAos, 1% arednAvbev nal ev0dus 
érrendBero, 24 SuexplOnre . . . xpiral, 35 yuxpoy péros early 
kal peyara avyel, 4 dawopuevn . . . adaulouevn (for oth- 
ers, see Mayor’, pp. cclii ff.). Especially in his figurative lan- 
guage the writer shows his command of well-chosen and ex- 
pressive words. The vivacity, simple directness, and general 
attractiveness and effectiveness of his style are conspicuous even 
to the reader of the English version. The relation of the style, 
on its Hellenistic side, to the diatribe has already been dis- 
cussed (pp. 12-16). 

At the same time, long and difficult words are rather seldom 
used, no tendency appears to elaboration of grammatical struc- 
ture or to complication of sentences or periods, and there is 


® P. Wendland, “Philo und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe,” in Wendland and Kern, Beitrage 
sur Geschichte d. grieck. Philosophie und Religion, 1895. 

1 Mayor, chs. 8 and 9, treats fully of the grammar and style; note also his “Index of 
Greek Words.” 
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nothing to suggest acquaintance with the higher styles of 
Greek literature. The general tone is plainer and less literary 
than that of the preface to the Gospel of Luke (Lk. 1'-‘) or of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or of Philo (although many of the 
single phrases can readily be illustrated from this last writer). 
Even as compared with Paul, there is less to recall the con- 
temporary rhetoric of the school, although, on the other hand, 
there is less to suggest the every-day talk of the street. We 
may conclude that the popular Hellenistic preachers and the 
written tracts, now lost,.which corresponded to their sermons, 
have combined with the Greek O. T. to form this writer’s style 
and to give him his vocabulary. 

The judgment of Erasmus (Annotationes in epistolam Jacobi, 1516) 
on James’s style is interesting. After saying that the epistle is salu- 
bribus preceptis referta, he continues: Nec enim referre videtur usque- 
quaque majestatem illam a gravitatem apostolicam. Nec hebratsmi tan- 
tum quantum ab apostolo Jacobo qui fuerit episcopus Hierosolymitanus 
expectaretur. This guarded statement was repeated by Luther in the 
following form (Resolutiones Lutherianae super propositionibus suts Lip- 
siae disputatis, 1519): Stilus epistolae illius longe est infra apostolicam 
majestatem nec cum Paulino ullo modo comperandus. 


The vocabulary of James consists of about 570 words. About 
73 of these are not found elsewhere in the N. T.* This number 
may be compared with 63 for 1 Peter (of the same length as 
James), 34 for Galatians, and 43 for Ephesians (both some- 
what longer). 

Of James’s words all except about 25 are found in the Greek 
O. T. (including, of course, the Apocrypha). Only 6 words 
in the epistle appear to be found neither in the N. T. nor in 
the Greek O. T. (Sptw, evdduos, evrreOns, épnpuepos, Opjoxos, 

Not only through this hint from his vocabulary, but by re- 
peated direct allusion to the language of the Greek translation 
is it made clear that James knew the LXX.{f Thus 1°! is 
based on Is. 40° ‘-; in 27! he uses the language of Gen. 22*°; in 

* So Thayer ; Mayor’s list counts up only 63, in consequence of a different treatment of 


variant readings. 
Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, op. ct#. p. 39. 
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273 quotes Gen. 15°; in 4°, Prov. 3%; 5" suggests Ps. 103°; while 
many other single phrases occur in which the writer clearly be- 
trays his familiarity with the LXX (see Westcott and Hort’s 
list of ‘“‘Quotations from the Old Testament,” p. 607). In 
several cases (notably 27% pfdos Geov, 5”) there is a use of 
O. T. language in a translation at variance with the LXX, 
but these are brief phrases and do not in the least imply ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew original. It may be added that 
one of the two or three formal quotations (45, the only quota- 
tion introduced by % ypad7 Aéyec) is not found in the O. T. 
at all, and is of unknown origin. 

This acquaintance with the LXX gives a distinct Biblical 
flavour to the style in general. Actual grammatical Hebraisms 
are few. The genitive of quality, equivalent to an adjective, 
appears in @xpoarys émiAnopovns (1%°), xpital Svaroyio pov 
movnpav (2‘); perhaps also the less strange vdpuos éXevOeplas 
([125] 212), o xdopos Tis adixlas (3°), Td mpdawrroy Tis yeve 
cews avtod (1%%) ought to be included. The use of é» in 39 
may perhaps be a Hebraism. In 5!” (arpocevyy mpoonvEato) 
the writer is probably not imitating the Hebrew infinitive ab- 
solute; but the Christian év t@ ovdpare (5 14) may perhaps be 
called a Hebraism, and zrountal Adyov (122) would probably 
have a different meaning in secular Greek. 

But there are many cases of the use of Biblical phrases, 
correct but slightly unhellenic.* Thus e/s wapruptoy (53), édo- 
yloOn eis Sixavoovvny (238), the frequency of édov (six times, as 
against nine in all Paul’s epistles), mrovety EXeos (213), trovety 
eiphuny (318), drayere ev eipivy (215), év racais Tais cdots avTod 
(x*), paxdpios avip (1%), oppavols xal yijpas (177), mpocw- 
moAnprlas (21), mpoowroAnprreite (2°), TO KadOV dvoya 7d 
érruxdynOev ed? tpas (27), Onplwv te xa erewav éprerav Te 
cal évarlwv (37), rods Kad” opolwaw Oeod yeyovdras (3%), pot- 
xanrtdes (41), xaBaplcate yeipas (4%), els Ta Sta xuplov Za- 
Bawé (s5‘), &v nudpa adayis (5°), mpdipov Kal dyripov (57), 
modvotAayXvos (5), are some of the characteristic expres- . 
sions of this sort. 


* On such expressions, see J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. ro. 
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The theory that the Epistle of James is a translation from an Aramaic 
or Hebrew original has from time to time been put forward (references 
in Mayor’, p. cclx, note 1), most recently by J. Wordsworth in his dis- 
cussion of the Latin Codex Corbeiensis (ff) in SB, i, 1885, pp. 142-150. 
The usual arguments have been a priori, on the ground that James the 
Lord’s brother must have written Aramaic. Wordsworth found note- 
worthy textual variants in ff together with some cases of very free 
translating, and tried to explain both phenomena by the adventurous 
supposition that the Greek and Latin texts give two independent ver- 
sions of the Aramaic original. But the textual variants are adequately, 
and more easily, explained on the ordinary principles of textual criticism, 
while the free translations do not at all imply any other original than 
the current Greek text in a form much like Codex Vaticanus. Words- 
worth’s theory is criticised by Mayor, ch. 10, and Zahn, Esnlettung, 
§ 6, note 6. 

On the other side, nothing in the epistle suggests that it was not 
written in Greek, and there is much, including plays on words (yalpety, 
yapav, x!!-), alliteration (1° 38, and perhaps elsewhere), a probable 
Greek metrical quotation (11"), the use of the LXX, and many Greek 
expressions not easily retranslatable into a Semitic language, which 
taken together make it morally certain that Greek was the original 
language in which the epistle was written. 


§ 5. Tse IDEAS AND HistTorRICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
EPISTLE. 

On the ideas of the Epistle of James reference should be made (be- 
sides the commentaries and books on N. T. theology and the history 
of the apostolic age) to Woldemar G. Schmidt, Der Lehrgehalt des Jaco- 
busbriefes, 1869; P. Feine, Der Jakobusbrief nach Lehranschauungen 
und Entstehungsverhkilinissen, 1893; E.Grafe, Die Stellung und Bedeutung 
des Jakobusbriefes in der Entwickelung des Urchristentums, 1904; B. 
Weiss, Der Jakobusbrief und die neuere Kritik, 1904; E. Kihl, Die © 
Stellung des Jakobusbriefes sum alitestamentlichen Gesetz und sur Pauli- 
nischen Rechtfertigungslehre, 1905; B. Bartmann, St. Paulus und St. 
Jacobus tiber die Rechifertigung (Biblische Studien, ii), Freiburg, 1897. 


The most striking fact about this epistle is the paucity in 
it of allusions and ideas and interests which were peculiar to 
any particular phase of early Christianity and which would 
indicate the origin and date of the writing. The book is by no 
means colourless, either in its religious or its moral aspects, 
but it is, for the most part, of very general applicability, a trait 
which gives it its curiously modern sound. This circumstance 
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has given rise to a great divergence of critical opinion about 
the book, and the task of the critic is to find the place and time 
at which the absence of such references can be best accounted 
for without doing injustice to the few positive indications which 
the book contains. 

It is, indeed, true that in a tract like this, not sent to meet 
the needs of any particular moment or crisis in a definite church, 
but aiming at the edification of any Christians into whose hands 
it might fall, a general treatment and but little allusion to 
specific conditions might be expected. Further, in any short 
tract of practical rather than systematic character not all sides 
of the writer’s thought will be represented. Yet in James the 
discussion relates to so great a number of eminently concrete 
matters, and takes in so wide a range of religious thought, that 
it can hardly fail to give us a tolerable notion of the main 
ideas which were most important to the writer’s religious life. 
In this respect it will bear comparison with many of the epistles 
of Paul or the Apostolic Fathers. We have a right to believe 
that the epistle offers a picture, not indeed complete, but yet 
fair and trustworthy, of the writer’s religious position. And 
for that, as well as for the outward circumstances in which he 
wrote, the silences of the epistle are highly significant and must 
be given full weight. 

The historical background of the epistle has two aspects: 
(a) the religious ideas which underlie the writer’s practical re- 
ligious exhortations, and (5) the general character and situation 
of the Christians, as known to the writer and implied in the book. 


(a) The Ideas. 


The writer’s religious position is fundamentally that of later 
Judaism. But it is to be observed that herein he shows no 
trait of specific “Jewish Christianity,” such as would distin- 
guish him from early Christians generally, whether of Jewish 
or Gentile origin. He nowhere betrays any pride in or loyalty 
to the Jewish people (contrast Paul, Rom. g'-§, Eph. 2"!-13, etc.), 
never hints at any duties to the temple or its sacrifices, gives 
no sign that he observes or values the Pharisaic ideals of puri- 
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fication or the Sabbath or the dietary regulations. This might, 
indeed, be explained as due to full agreement among the Jewish 
Christians who constituted his environment, so that these fun- 
damental things could be taken for granted and hence were 
not alluded to. And the same reason can be given for the 
absence of any reference to circumcision or to the exclusive 
privileges of the Jews in the favour of God. Yet even so, these 
omissions prove that the question of whether it was or was not 
necessary for Christians (or even for Jewish Christians) to be 
circumcised and observe the Mosaic law was not an important 
subject of dispute in those places at that time. The writer is 
simply not concerned about faithfulness in these matters; they 
do not occur to him (cf. chs. 4, 5) as points at which lack of 
complete devotion to God may naturally show itself. Either, 
then, he did not hold to those things which marked off “ Jewish 
Christians,’ properly so called, from other Christians, or else 
no controversy about them touched his circle. The latter pos- 
sibility is unlikely, because in a body of Jewish Christians who 
were so completely devoted to these aspects of Judaism as would 
in that case be supposed (cf. Acts 21), it is unlikely that a 
writing of this practical tendency would be wholly devoid of 
any reference to them. On the other hand, a strong Jewish 
substratum, such as we find here, was common to early Chris- 
tianity at Gentile as well as at Jewish centres. We may fairly 
conclude that the writer was not a partisan ‘‘ Jewish Christian.” 

The writer’s main ideas of Jewish origin can easily be put to- 
gether from the epistle. They are by no means meagre, and 
touch on many sides of religion. He believes in one God, the 
creator and father of men (2” 3°) and of the universe (1!’), 
who is holy (1'8), from whom only good gifts come to men, and 
who is the source of all good (15 1”), in whose hands are all our 
ways (4!5). God is merciful (5"), hears prayer (157 42!- 513-18), 
forgives sin (5!5 ”), A Judgment is coming upon all men (2!2 
412 55%), and it is our duty strictly to observe God’s law 
(121-25 28-12 411), of which a knowledge has been given us and 
by which we shall be judged (21%). A favourable issue for any 
man in this Judgment is called “justification” (2% 24'-). To 
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be “saved” and to be “justified” seem to refer to the same 
experience (2! *4 cf, 122 412 5%), The writer plainly thinks of 
this justification as given to a sincerely good man who loves 
God (1!2 2°), Such a man will be repentant for his imperfec- 
tions (51°), and will receive the forgiveness (5'*) of a merciful 
Lord and Father (3°). It is, of course, assumed that the persons 
in question are, or profess to be, men of faith (2!4 £-), members 
of the people of God (1"); the writer is not thinking of heathen, 
nor discussing the question of the eternal destiny of Socrates. 
Those who love God can look forward to life as their crown of 
reward (1!2) and to the inheritance of a kingdom (2°). 

To possess the Law of God, which is able to save our souls 
(121), is a privilege and joy (12° 2!*). In this law the ten com- 
mandments and other precepts of the O.T. occupy a chief 
place (2°), however much they may or may not be supple- 
mented by other teaching and by Christian interpretation. 

The devil (47) and our own wicked impulses (1' !-) bring us 
to sin, and all men do sin (37); unforgiven sin issues in death 
(x15 5%), and the torment of a future punishment is mentioned 
(5**). God requires complete devotion (esp. 4'-"), a faith in 
himself which does not waver in its determination to hold fast 
to him (1®8) in spite of trials (1?-¢ 12). A sharp contrast exists 
between God and the world (4‘), heaven and earth (3!5), and 
with the world and the earth the writer associates the realm of 
demons (3?*). 

Wisdom is a gift of God, and that it is indispensable for men 
in general, and particularly for teachers (3!*"7), is taken for 
granted (1°). Among the duties prominent in the writer’s mind 
are care for the poor, sick, and needy (127 2!5!- 514), attention 
to the erring (s!*!-), impartiality to poor and rich (2-4), peace- 
ableness and gentleness (1! 313-18), manifold self-restraint in 
speech (126 3712 4il-12 5° 13), 

The writer has a strong sense of human personal responsi- 
bility, of the importance of man’s will, and of his power by God’s 
help to put forth moral effort and succeed in the achievement of 
character. Good works (there is no hint that among these 
he includes ritual or Pharisaic acts of piety, but, on the other 
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hand, no clear indication that he consciously rejects them) are 
necessary to please God (12% 25 21%. 14-26 313), A living faith 
can be recognised by the good works of the believer (2'*). It 
does not exist where there are no accompanying works. Faith 
without works is dead. 


For a striking statement of the general attitude of the Jew in these 
matters, see C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and Si. Paul, 1914, pp. 34-44. 
The whole description given by Montefiore of the religious attitude of 
the average rabbinical Jew would in most respects well sum up the 
fundamental ideas of the Epistle of James. 

The language of James can be illustrated at countless points from 
Philo, as the commentary shows, but not even the contrast of heavenly 
and earthly (3?5) shows any real contact with the specific ideas of Philo’s 
Hellenistic Judaism. 


The poor and lowly have been chosen by God for his own 
(2°), and have high privilege (1°); the rich are fortunate only 
when they lose their wealth (1°), they are selfish, lacking in the 
requisite complete devotion to God, and cruel (5'-*); and God 
hates the proud (4°). The desire for riches and pleasure 
leads to every evil (4'?) and alienates from God (4). 

Certain Jewish religious ideas, it will be noticed, are absent 
here (besides the omissions already mentioned), including some, 
like the Spirit of God and angels, which had an important place 
in the Christian inheritance from Judaism. But the whole con- 
stitutes a substantial and inclusive system of religious thought, 
and it is noteworthy how many religious ideas are introduced 
in so short a tract. In discussing a moderate number of topics, 
the writer has found occasion to reveal with surprising fulness 
his positive religious conceptions and beliefs. In such a docu- 
ment, as will be seen later, conspicuous omissions are likely not 
to be accidental, but to indicate the absence of the ideas from 
the writer’s thinking or, at any rate, their relative unimpor- 
tance for his vital religion. 


In addition to this Jewish body of thought the epistle con- 
tains a few references to specifically Christian beliefs. The 
writer describes himself (1') as “a worshipper of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ”; the faith which he shares with his readers is “in our 
Lord Jesus Christ of glory” (21). As with Paul, it is not easy 
to be sure when “the Lord” refers to God and when to Christ, 
but the writer bids his readers continue in the hope of “the 
coming of the Lord,” evidently meaning Christ (57-8). That he 
also means Christ by “the Lawgiver and Judge’’ (4!2), and 
“the Judge” (5°) is perhaps not likely, but the fair name which 
they bear and which is blasphemed by the rich who oppress 
them (27) is undoubtedly that of Christ, and it is probably in 
his name (5!) that the elders anointed the sick with oil. Jesus, 
then, is the Messiah, and is Lord; he abides in divine glory, and 
will come to judge all men and save those who love God. The 
Christians are probably meant by the first-fruits of God’s crea- 
tures (1!*), whom he begat by his word of truth, that is, by the 
complete revelation of his law in the form in which Christian 
understanding receives it. They have now taken the place, 
and received the attributes, formerly held by the Jews as the 
people of God (1°). 

These Christian references are not very numerous, but they 
are unmistakable, and relate to the most fundamental points 
of primitive Christian belief. As is natural, it is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, in Christian connections that the es- 
chatological side of the writer’s thought comes out. The Chris- 
tian elements are entirely germane to the ideas of Jewish origin 
and fuse with the latter in one consistent and comprehensible 
system. 


That the Epistle of James was written not by a Christian at all but 
by a Jew, and that it has suffered interpolation at 11 and 2!, is elaborately 
argued in the valuable book of F. Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 1896; 
and the same idea was independently worked out by L. Massebieau, 
“L’épitre de Jacques est-elle l’ceuvre d’un Chrétien?”’ in Revue de I’ His- 
totre des Religions, xxxii, 1895, pp. 249-283. Hardly a single scholar 
besides these two has been led to adopt the theory. The reasons 
which have seemed decisive against it are the following: 

(1) The interpolation of the words referring to Christ in 1! is not 
suggested by anything in the sentence. In 2! the phrase is, indeed, 
awkward, but is not intolerable. 

(2) The passages of the epistle interpreted above as Christian are 
an integral part of the structure of the letter, and in the case of most 
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of them Spitta’s attempt to show that the language was equally pos- 
sible for a Jew is unsuccessful. Note also the surely Christian refer- 
ence to “the elders of the church” (5). Again, if the discussion of 
faith and works in 2'+¢ implies a polemic against Paul or Paulinists, 
that is conclusive for the Christian origin of the epistle; and the 
position of recognised primary significance assumed for faith in 1° 
and 2° is both characteristic of Christian thinking and unlikely for 
a non-christian Jewish writer. 

(3) The epistle contains nothing whatever which positively marks 
it as distinctively Jewish. There is no sentence which a Jew could 
have written and a Christian could not; its Jewish ideas are without 
exception those that a Christian could hold. This peculiar stamp of 
thought would, if Jewish, be almost, if not quite, without example 
among Jewish writers; while to suggest that the strictly Jewish parts 
have been excised by the Christian interpolator supposes a degree of 
literary activity on his part not contemplated in the original theory 
and dangerous to its integrity. The idea of a Christian editor largely 
modifying a previous Jewish document is a theory which would have 
little to commend it as against the usual notion of a Christian writer 
freely using congenial Jewish material. 

Important criticisms of Spitta’s views are those of E. Haupt, in 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken, lxix, 1896, pp. 747-768; Harnack, CaL, 
i, 1897, pp. 485-491; Zahn, Einleitung, 1897, § 8, note 7; Mayor’, 
IQI0, pp. cxcii-cciii. 


In this system of thought, however, in which the fundamental 
ideas of primitive Christianity appear in union with a form of 
Judaism, simple, rational, and free from Jewish nationalist and 
partisan traits, we are struck by the absence of many elements 
which quickly became common, and some which are universal, in 
other early Christianity. First, and most noticeable, is the ab- 
sence of any mention whatever of the death of Christ. There 
is no reference to it either as constituting a problem (cf. Lk. 
24'*-27, Acts 233 318 173 2633, x Cor. 1), as the means of men’s 
salvation, or even as a significant event in the history of Jesus 
Christ. In this omission our author stands in contrast with 
practically every other writer of the N. T. and with the Apos- 
tolic Fathers save Hermas, and the substance of his epistle 
forbids the explanation that he had no occasion to make such 
a reference. That the writer thought of salvation as to be 
brought to believers through Christ at his coming (57) is evi- 
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dent, but it is equally plain that he had no vivid consciousness, 
and perhaps no clear thought at all, of any relation of Christ’s 
death to God’s saving grace. | 

Here we have a striking contrast to Paul. And this contrast 
is borne out by other omissions. Paul’s doctrine held to a 
radical change produced by faith. The old man is put off, 
the Christian has become a new creature, he is no longer in the 
flesh but in the Spirit, and Christ dwells in him, he is free from 
bondage to sin, is already justified, and may count on complete 
salvation through the power of God, the supernatural forces 
meanwhile showing their presence in his new ability to do 
right. The realistic and literal meaning of all this in Paul’s 
thought is not to be minimised. But of this whole conception 
of miraculous entrance on a new mode of existence through 
complete transformation by an initiation nothing appears in 
James. This whole method of viewing religion is alien to his 
way. He believes in God’s help, but without any mysticism 
whatever. And he probably makes no reference to the Holy 
Spirit (see note on 4°). The omission of many of the individual 
ideas which find expression in Paul’s epistles would not be 
significant, but this broad contrast in the general view of the 
religious life is important, for (apart from the phraseology of 
James’s discussion of faith and works) all the positive ideas of 
James, taken individually, would have been highly satisfactory 
to Paul. 

The only exception to what has just been said of the absence 
of this essential side of Paul’s thought from James is the figure 
of birth for becoming a Christian (1'*). But this is expressed 
by a term (a7rexvncev) not found in Paul and foreign to the 
technical use (avayévynows) of the early Gentile church. It 
implies only that the Christians have succeeded to the Jew- 
ish privilege of “sons of God,’’ and does not carry us into the 
circle of Pauline ideas referred to above. 


The use of the term Lord ([4] x6pt0¢) for Jesus Christ (x! 2! 5% 1), 
although characteristic of Paul, was not original with him, and marana 
tha (x Cor. 16%, Didache 10*) shows that it had early become current 
with Aramaic-speaking Christians and must have been widely used. 
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Its use does not imply other Hellenistic ideas. See W. Bousset, Kyrios 
Christos, 1913, p. 103, note 3; J. Weiss, Christus, 1909 (Eng. transl. 
1911); H. Bdhlig, “Zum Begriff Kyrios bei Paulus,” in Zé. fir neutest. 
Wissenschaft, xiv, 1913, pp. 23-37. 


While James and Paul thus stand in this sharp contrast, no 
hint appears in James of controversy with Pauline Christianity 
over the validity of the Jewish law, nor of attack on Paul 
personally. In 2! James is not engaged in doctrinal con- 
troversy, but is repelling the practical misuse which was made, 
or which might be made, of Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith alone in order to excuse moral laxity. James shows no 
comprehension of what Paul actually meant by his formula; 
but the formula itself is foreign to him, and he heartily dis- 
likes it. 


The relation to Paul implied in 2!+** is the most discussed subject in 
connection with the epistle. Large references to the abundant litera- 
ture may be found in B. Bartmann, St. Paulus und St. Jacobus tiber die 
Rechifertigung (Biblische Studien, ii), 1897, pp. 1-17. That James 
wrote after Paul’s doctrine had become well known to the church must 
be admitted, for he quotes exactly Paul’s formula (2% *, cf. Gal. 216, 
Rom. 3%), and this formula was the outgrowth of the most original 
element of Paul’s system and is alien to earlier Jewishthought. Whether 
James shows signs of having gained his knowledge of Paul from actually 
reading Paul’s epistles cannot be determined. His language is probably 
capable of explanation on the assumption that he had not read them, 
and his entire failure to suggest that Paul’s formula could be dissociated 
from its misuse shows at least that he had paid surprisingly little atten- 
tion to Romans and Galatians. 

Most of the discussions of the relation of James to Paul err through 
the inability of their authors to separate themselves from modern the- 
ological issues and the method of modern theological definition. Cer- 
tainly James did not understand Paul’s motive for insisting that justi- 
fication is by faith alone and not by works, and he resists a doctrine 
which seems to him to mean that good conduct can safely be neglected 
by a Christian. But he has no idea of disparaging faith, which he 
everywhere assumes as present and which he highly values. His point 
is that faith and works are inseparable in any properly constituted 
Christian life, and he argues this clearly and effectively. That he sup- 
posed the false inference, which threatened morality, to be a necessary 
consequence of Paul’s formula is not certain, though not unlikely. 
Paul himself would have had no quarrel with James’s positive con- 
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tention about morality, although he might have preferred to describe 
good conduct as “the fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5**!-) rather than as 
the evidence of a living faith (Jas. 2!*); but he would have deplored 
as utterly superficial and inadequate James’s mode of stating the con- 
ditions of justification. 

There has been much discussion as to whether Paul and James meant 
the same thing by the terms “justification,” “works,” and “faith.” 
As to “justification,” the idea clearly is the same, although Paul’s pe- 
culiar use of it in his system, whereby it pertains to the initial moment 
of the Christian life and not merely to the day of judgment, is wholly 
foreign to James. In “works’’ Paul would have included the good 
conduct to which James refers, but when he speaks of “works of the 
law’’ he often has prominently in mind such ritual requirements as 
circumcision, which are not at all what James is referring to. As to 
“faith,” there is no difference of “concept,’”’ for James has no special 
“concept” of faith, but is talking of the act or state popularly called 
faith ; it is not a question of definition, but of observation. If it be 
true that Paul would have denied the name of faith to the “dead”? 
faith of which James speaks, that is because he had changed and en- 
larged the connotation, and so reduced the denotation, of the term. 
Paul and James move in this matter in different circles of thought, and 
the attempt to superimpose one circle on the other in order to deter- 
mine their agreement or disagreement in detail is futile. They can be 
compared only in the large. Then it appears that the two writers are 
at one on the moral question; and that the substance of James’s own 
theology is all contained in Paul’s, while he lacks everything that 
made Paul’s view distinctive and original. The same relation sub- 
sists here that appears in nearly every other comparison between 
James and kindred thinkers. 


As there is no contact, friendly or otherwise, with the Hellen- 
istic, or mystical, side of Paul’s thought and no controversy 
with Paul personally,* so there is naturally no suggestion either 
of gnostic tendencies or of polemic against them. In the Johan- 
nine literature gnosticising conceptions everywhere affect the 
method of thought, even though a vigorous argument is carried 
on against the results of their dangerous tendencies. James 
lives in a different atmosphere. 


Allusion to gnostic tendency has been found in the contrast of true 
and false wisdom (3!*!), the word quytxf, (3!5), the use of téAstoc 
(14 17, % 32), the blame of God for temptation (1%), the disrespect for 


* Neither 2 nor ch. 3 can possibly have reference to Paul. 
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and judging of the law (4", Cerdon and Marcion), the misuse of the 
Pauline doctrine of faith (2'+**); but no one of these implies such no- 
tions. See Pfleiderer, Urchristentum®, 1902, ii, 545-547, for a statement 
of that view, which has exercised considerable influence; cf. Grafe, 
Stellung und Bedeutung des Jakobusbriefes, 1904, p. 44. 


There is no inclination to asceticism in the epistle, for the 
praise of the poor and condemnation of the rich and the re- 
quirement of a radical choice between God and the world are 
no more ascetic, in any proper sense of the term, than are the 
sayings of Jesus on these subjects. No sacramental tendency 
shows itself. No speculative interest appears in any direction. 
The eschatology is incidental and undeveloped. And the post- 
apostolic notion sometimes ascribed to James, of Christianity 
as a body of doctrine to be believed (‘‘the faith,” “fides quae 
creditur’’), and correspondingly of faith as an “‘intellectualistic”’ 
acceptance of propositions, is not at all the “dead” faith of 
which James speaks.* The demons’ faith in one God stands, 
in fact, at the opposite pole from this “‘intellectualism” ; for as 
a faith in God’s existence and power it is sincere and real; its 
fault lies in its complete divorce from love or an obedient will. 

When we make a comparison with the Apostolic Fathers the 
positive traits which give definite character to the thinking of 
every one of them are all lacking in James. Most of these have 
been included in the summary of things absent already given, 
but the entire absence of allegory is a striking addition that can 
be made to the list. Indeed, James exhibits not one distinctly 
marked individual theological tendency which would set him 
in positive relation to any of the strong forces either of the 
apostolic or of the post-apostolic period. His simple-minded 
and robust emphasis on the power and duty of a right funda- 
mental choice and of right action, and his way of describing his 
religion as God-given “law,” are the two most distinctive the- 
ological ideas in the epistle. The latter of these has, indeed, 
reminded critics of the doctrine of the new law and the new 
Lawgiver in the Apostolic Fathers and elsewhere.t But James 

* This error is common and has led to many unwise inferences about relative dates. 


t For instance, cf. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, pp. 361, note 3, 368-373; F. Loofs, Leitfades 
sum Siudium der Dogmengeschichte*, pp.ga f. 118, 123 f. 
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does not make this the starting-point of a theology, or an im- 
portant principle of his christology. No more does he carry 
what might readily have become a doctrine of works and of the 
human will a step beyond the simple expression of sincere moral 
earnestness. The many parallels between James and the Apos- 
tolic Fathers* are due to the share that both have in the com- 
mon stock of moral and religious ideas which Christianity took 
over from Judaism; they are given a false prominence by the 
lack in James of distinctive religious ideas which would have 
sharply marked him off from these kindred thinkers. 

A large dependence on the sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels has often been found in the epistle. An exhaustive 
list and full discussion of those parallels is given by Spitta.f 
Most of them, as Spitta rightly contends, have no bearing on 
the question, being merely verbal or else due only to common 
relation to Jewish ideas. The following, however, are worth 
noting; the context should be examined in each case. 


Jas. 1: alte(cw...xalBoOfhoetac Mt. 7’, Lk. xi*: altette xal d00fcerat 
adt@. Outy. 


Jas. 25: tods xrwyods...xAneo- Mt. 5%: waxdproc of xrwxol cH xvebuart, 
véuous tig BactAelag. Ste adtay gotty H Bactrela tiv obpaviy, 
of. Lk. 6” (ot xtwxol). 


Jas. 338: tote xotodary elofyyy. Mt. 5°: waxkoror of elonvoxorol. 


Jas. 4°: porxaABec. Mk. 8: éy th yeveg tadty tH wory~aAre 
(of. Mt. 12® 164), 


Jas. 5*: &ye viv of xAodstoc Lk. 6%: xAdy odal duly cols xAouclors, Ete 
TA. axtyere thy xapdxAnoty dpdy. 
Jas. 5'* (oaths). Mt. 5%, 
Some of these parallels (especially the last one) may well be 
cases of direct influence from a word of Jesus, and there may 


also be influence from his words hidden in some of the slighter 
parallels. But more significant than these single and disputable 


® Conveniently collected in Mayor, ch. 2. t Der Brief des Jakobus, 1896, pp. 155-183. 
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points is the broad fact that we find James following some of 
the larger interests of the Synoptic Gospels and entirely un- 
touched by others. His ever-recurring insistence on doing, 
both in itself and in contrast to merely hearing or saying, rep- 
resents the same type of religion which has so chosen the 
sayings in the Gospels (especially Matthew) as to emphasise 
exactly the same point. (Mt. 77-23, Lk. 646 Mt. 72427, Lk. 
6‘7-@, Mt. 253-48, etc.) So also with the value set on poverty 
and the warning to the rich, with the injunctions to prayer, 
to complete devotion to God (Mt. 6'*-#‘), to restraint in judging 
and in unkind speech, and with other topics. These are mostly 
ideas natural to devout Judaism; the point to be noted is the 
special and strong interest in them found alike in the compilers 
of the Gospels (or of their source) and in James. Yet equally 
conspicuous is James’s omission of some of the chief motives 
which have produced the Synoptic Gospels. Not only does he, 
like other early writers, but in more complete measure than 
they, fail to use the traits of Jesus’ life and character, even where 
they would have been particularly apt for reinforcement of 
moral and religious appeal, but the absence of the term Son of 
Man, and of the idea of the Kingdom of God as an important 
structural element in his thought, separate James from the 
Synoptic type on the side of the sayings, while the comparative 
absence of eschatological interest and the entire absence of in- 
terest in the death of Christ (those great commanding topics 
which so largely dominate the Markan side of the Synoptic 
tradition) forbid the supposition that from the same circle and 
age could have come both a gospel like Matthew or Luke (to 
say nothing of Mark) and the Epistle of James. . James was in 
religious ideas nearer to the men who collected the sayings of 
Jesus than to the authors of the Gospels, but his religious in- 
terests are not identical with those of either group.- 


(b) The Situation. 


We must now turn to the general character and situation of 
the Christians whose needs and tendencies guided the compo- 
sition of the epistle. Here we get no help from the address 
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in 11. The tract is not a letter sent to a definite group of in- 
dividuals, and by “the twelve tribes in the dispersion” were 
meant any Christians anywhere who might read the book. We 
have to suppose that the author has in view general Christian 
conditions, as he knew them where he lived and as he supposed 
them to exist elsewhere. 

The Christians who are in mind evidently consisted mainly 
of poor and humble folk, living along with other persons much 
better off who appear to have been large farmers (5‘) ; travelling 
traders are also a familiar class (4!37-). These Christians are 
subject to troubles such as might shake their faith in Providence 
(x2), but are not represented as exposed to any direct religious 
persecution. The rich, indeed, are mostly hostile to Christian- 
ity, and are oppressors of the poor through the courts and by 
other methods (2°! 5‘), but nothing indicates that their op- 
pression was religious persecution. 


In 1 the rich man is a brother, but apparently exceptional (cf. 2°); 
in 2! the rich man is not a Christian, and the rich of 2* blaspheme the 
Christian name, while the apostrophe of 5'-* is clearly addressed to 
non-christians. 


The traits of these Christians, so far as mentioned in the 
epistle, are easily comprehensible. The writer offers, indeed, 
no praise of his readers such as would be found in a Pauline let- 
ter; but that is part of its character as a diatribe. They have 
certain moral dangers, they need encouragement and warning; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that the conditions known 
to the writer were those of any conspicuous demoralisation or 
monstrous worldliness. If some relied on their Christian pro- 
fession to make up for defect in Christian practise, the crime 
which draws out that censure is, after all, nothing graver than 
an excessive civility and truckling to rich strangers who ap- 
peared at their church meeting. Their quarrelsome propensi- 
ties seem to have been strongly developed in both word and 
act (3%! 18-16 41-3 11 5%), but more is not implied than the ordi- 
nary frictions and wrong speeches of decent, but somewhat un- 
governed, people. 
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Nothing worse is indicated here than took place at Thessa- 
lonica, at Corinth, at Philippi, at Jerusalem, in the earliest years 
of those churches, and we have no right to infer from the faults 
of James’s readers a relatively late stage in their Christian his- 
tory. Nothing in the epistle, it is true, refers to them as if 
they had lately come from Judaism or heathenism, or breathes 
the fresh enthusiasm of a newly planted church, and the sense 
of the very recent conversion of the readers which is often found 
in Paul is lacking (so even 1"). But it is wrong to say that 
a condition of Christian life is here indicated so secularised 
as to imply a very long lapse of time since these Christian 
churches were founded. 

t these Christians lived among Jews, not as mission out- 
posts among the heathen, and were themselves Jews, is the im- 
plication of the whole epistle. There is no reference to idolatry, 
to slaves, to a generally accepted lax standard of sexual mo- 
rality, to any surrounding heathenism. In a heathen city their 
difficulties would have been likely to come from the police, or 
from neighbours poor like themselves and jealous; here the 
oppression is from the rich, who maltreat their work-people. 
The apostrophe to the rich (5!-¢) is in language full of allusion 
to the O. T., as if those who are attacked might be expected 
(if they would but read) to feel the force of an appeal to the 
impartial severity of the Lord of Sabaoth in the Judgment and 
to the torments of fire in the last days. The Christian assem- 
bly is called a “synagogue ’’—not, perhaps, a decisive piece of 
evidence, but yet significant in confirmation of the rest. The 
picture in 5!*1° of the visit of the elders to the sick man with 
oil and prayer and confession is a curiously exact reproduction 
of what Jewish writers tell of Jewish ways. The sense of the 
pressing duty of almsgiving and of visiting the unfortunate are 
traits of a Jewish community. The knowledge of the O. T. 
everywhere assumed proves, however, no more here than at 
Corinth (cf. Clement of Rome), and the writer’s familiarity 
with Jewish midrashic embellishment of the O. T. stories (527) 
is significant rather for him than for his readers. 

That the conditions were those of Palestine seems directly i im- 
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plied by the reference (57) to “the early and latter [rain].” Only 
in Palestine among the countries that come in question do the 
seasonal conditions produce the intensity of anxious hope to 
which this verse refers. By reason of just that intensity of 
feeling (as well as because of the comparative inconspicuousness 
of the few O. T. passages where these rains are mentioned) 
the phrase has every appearance of being not a literary allusion 
but a reference to a familiar fact of daily life. If the word 
Kkavowv in 11 means the sirocco, that would suit the climate 
of Palestine, or of other Oriental regions, but the word may 
mean merely “heat” and so give no specific implication. 

These Palestinian Jewish Christians formed an established re- 
ligious body, with a regular meeting, doubtless both for instruc- 
tion and for worship (cf. 1'°-?”), of which no secret was made 
and which outsiders were more than welcome to visit. They 
were numerous enough to be a community (not necessarily, 
nor probably, segregated from the rest of the city or village) 
in which social vices and virtues could exist (so éy Upéy 4)-8 
5i#-1¢), They had elders (5!), but there is no mention of bishops 
or deacons. They also had “teachers” (3'), a class to which 
the writer himself belonged, which is well known in early Chris- 
tianity, and which persisted in Palestine until the third century 
(of. Ps.-Clement, Epistles to Virgins). What ch. 3 indicates 
concerning the functions and character of these teachers, as 
well as about the ideals to be cherished by them, need not be 
here recited. 

The general state of the country and the relations of these 
churches with their Jewish neighbours (other than the rich) are 
but little touched on in the epistle. The impression through- 
out the tract is of a settled condition of affairs. There is no 
indication of war or of public disturbance or calamity; no 
allusion is made to the Jewish war or to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Agriculture and trade appear to be carried on in 
peace; the uncertainties of life are those of ordinary peaceful 
times. There has been opportunity for the Christian churches 
to grow and establish themselves—mainly through winning 
converts among the humbler classes. Nothing in the epistle 
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implies a time of very active missionary work. The rich who 
blaspheme are evidently for the most part out of reach of Chris- 
tian influence (2°7); if one of them comes to the Christian 
meeting a flutter of officious attention arises in the congrega- 
tion. Argumentative apologetics do not show themselves in 
any way, whether in the choice or the treatment of religious 
topics—the contrast here to the writings of Paul is striking. 
Nor does any acute crisis in the relations of Christians and 
non-christians appear to exist; one would infer that the Chris- 
tians, although very possibly disliked, were tolerated and free 
to maintain their own activity and inner life, with their own 
officials and constituency, under the instruction of their own 
teachers. The Christians’ relations to non-christian neighbours 
who worship the same God and Father appear to be peaceful ; 
they can well be ruled by the same counsels which are primarily 
given with reference to mutual relations among Christians. 


B. Weiss has advanced an ingenious but untenable view, which 
is clearly and fully stated in his Jakobusbrief und die neuere Kritik, 
1904, esp. pp. 17 ff. He holds that ch. 3 of the epistle is intended to 
correct unwise missionary methods (“‘falscher Bekehrungseifer’’) on the 
part of the Christians. Out of these, he thinks, arose also the internal 
troubles of which ch. 4 speaks. Nothing in the epistle seems to me 
to be in accord with this notion. Weiss builds it on the singular argu- 
ment that since there is no indication in the epistle of doctrinal di- 
versities within the church there was nothing that the “teachers’’ 
could teach to their fellow Christians. Hence they must have been 
missionaries to non-christians ! 


Nothing in the epistle suggests that the writer is especially 
familiar with conditions at Jerusalem. 


§6. THe ORIGIN OF THE EPISTLE. 
(a) History of Opinion as to the Author. 
M. Meinertz, Der Jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser in Schrift und 
Ueberlieferung (Biblische Studien, x, 1-3), Freiburg, 1905; see infra, 
pp. 86-100, “‘ History of the Epistle in the Church.” 


The views of modern scholars will be found well summarised in 
J. Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 1911, pp. 
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468-475; Beyschlag, Der Brief des Jacobus* (Meyer*), 1897, pp. 23-27; 
see also Holtzmann, Einleitung', 1892, pp. 336-338; Zahn, Einleitung, 
§8, with notes; Mayor, ch. 7. 


The first word of the epistle declares it to have been written 
by “James.” But nothing indicates directly and explicitly 
which James is meant, and it is not even clear that the author 
is an apostle or that he is a person mentioned elsewhere in the 
N. T. The earliest known opinion on the person of the writer 
is that of Origen (infra, pp. 92 f.), who understood the author 
to be James the Lord’s brother. This identification may well 
have come to him from tradition, and may have been shared 
by Clement, who probably was acquainted with the epistle 
(infra, pp. 91 f.) ; but of all that we have no positive knowledge 
whatever. In any case, this view became the standing opinion, 
with but few exceptions, in the churches, Greek, Latin, and 
Syrian, which successively adopted the epistle into their N. T. 

Eusebius, in stating that the epistle is not accepted by some 
churches, doubtless had in mind the Syrians and perhaps the 
Latins, but he does not intimate that any one who held to its 
apostolic authorship attributed it to any other James than the 
Lord’s brother, and does not imply that he knew of any rival 
positive tradition. He himself seems to have accepted the epis- 
tle, as did Jerome, whose more definite statement is probably 
only a paraphrase of the remarks of Eusebius, ZH. e. ii, 23. 

Euseb. H. e. ii, 2324! cotaita xal td xacd "IcxwBov, 05 4 xpdrrn tiv 
bvonaloudvov xaOorcnay Extorordy elvar Adyetar’ lordov 8e we voOederar 
wév, ob xoAAol yodv tév xadardy adits énvndveuoay. 

H. ¢. iii, 253 tév 8" dvttAsyopévwy, yywplay 3” ody Saws tole xoAAo%s, 
h Azyouévn “laxwBou dépetar xat 4 *lod8a, } ce [létpou 8eutéoa ExtotoAd 
nal 4 dvouatoudvyn Seutéoa xal toltn "Iwdvvov. 

Jerome, De vir. tl. 2, Jacobus qui appellatur frater domini, cogno- 
menio Justus, ut nonnulli existimant, Joseph ex alia uxore, ut autem 
mihi videtur, Mariae, sororis matris domini, cujus Johannes in libro 
suo meminit, flius, post passionem domini statim ab apostolis Hieroso- 
lymorum episcopus ordinatus, unam tantum scripsit epistulam, quae de 
septem catholicis est, quae ef ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita 
adseritur, licet paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem. 

Nearly all succeeding writers of ancient and medizval times, 
whether they follow the Epiphanian or the Hieronymian theory 
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of the personal relationship to Jesus of James the Lord’s brother, 
ascribe to him the epistle. In most instances, indeed, the au- 
thor is referred to simply as “James the apostle,’’ but many 
writers (e.g. Chrysostom, Andrew of Crete, Rufinus, Prosper 
of Aquitaine, Gregory of Tours, Bede, Bar-Hebreus) make it 
clear that James the Lord’s brother is intended. In a very 
few cases the author of the epistle is taken to be James son of 
Zebedee. Thus the tenth century (so Gebhardt) Latin Codex 
Corbeiensis has a subscription to the epistle: Explicit epistola 
Jacobs filis Zebedei ; and a series of Spanish writers, headed by 
Isidore of Seville, 636, and running down to the seventeenth 
century, have been led by national patriotism to claim the 
epistle for their apostle and patron, St. James of Compostella 
(the son of Zebedee). This tendency is to be observed in the 
Mozarabic liturgy; and through some channel (perhaps popu- 
lar rather than learned) it has reached Dante (Paradiso, xxv, 13- 
18, 29-33, 76-78, 94f.). But in general there was no departure 
from the traditional view; and down to the sixteenth century, 
if nothing to the contrary is indicated, a reference to “James the 
apostle” as author of the epistle is to be taken as meaning 
James the Lord’s brother. 


Meinertz, op. cit. pp. 211-215, Zahn, Einleitung, §5, note 3. The pref- 
ace to the Catholic epistles printed in the editio princeps of the Peshitto 
(ed. Widmanstad, 1555) has not been confirmed from any ancient 
Syriac Ms. and is probably no older than that edition. It reads: “In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ we print three epistles of James, 
Peter, and John, who were witnesses of the revelation of our Lord 
when he was transfigured before their eyes on Mount Tabor, and who 
saw Moses and Elijah who talked with him.” 


With the Reformation came criticism of the Epistle of James 
and corresponding variety in the views of its authorship. Eras- 
mus and Cajetan were in doubt, while many Lutherans wholly 
denied apostolic authorship, and Luther himself was disposed 
to ascribe the epistle to ‘‘some good pious man who had taken 
somé sayings from the apostles’ disciples” (Sdmmil. Werke, 
Erlangen ed., vol. lxiii, p. 157). The possibility that the epistle 
was written by James son of Alphzus (distinguished from the 
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Lord’s brother) also came into view. But in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Protestant opinion settled back into 
the traditional view, holding the epistle to be genuine and to be 
the work of the Lord’s brother. No Protestant writer of influ- 
ence has ever taken up the cause of the son of Zebedee, or of 
the son of Alphzus (as distinct from the Lord’s brother), for 
neither of which views, indeed, can anything be said. 

For Roman Catholic writers the decree of the Council of 
Trent merely determined that the epistle must be accepted as 
by an “apostle James,” and the obiter dictum (Sess. xiv, Doc- 
trina de sacramento extremae unctionts, ch. i, De institutione sacra- 
ments extremae unctionis) which referred to extreme unction as 
per Jacobum autem apostolum ac domini fratrem fidelibus com- 
mendatum ac promulgatum, did not restrict Catholics to a corre- 
sponding view of the epistle. This left room for the Spanish 
opinion in favour of the son of Zebedee, as well as for the 
uncertainty of Cornelius 4 Lapide, 11637, and others; but 
these exceptions are rare, and in the nineteenth century it 
does not appear that any Roman Catholic writer on the 
epistle attributed it to any other author than James the Lord’s 
brother. 

Modern Protestant criticism of the epistle begins with the 
first edition of De Wette’s Einleitung, 1826, in which its apos- 
tolic origin was roundly denied. Later scholars are mainly 
divided between those who accept the epistle as a genuine work 
of James the Lord’s brother (on Protestant ideas about his per- 
sonality, see infra, p. 59) and those who attribute it to an un- 
known writer of a later generation. Occasionally this rejection 
proceeded from orthodox Lutheran motives like those of the 
sixteenth century,* but in most instances the rejection of the 
apostolic origin of the Epistle of James goes with the critical 
rejection of other traditions as to the N. T. literature. The 
name of James son of Zebedee has found but few to support it; 


* So, perhaps, Kahnis, Die lutherische Dogmatik, i!, 1861, pp. 533 f., who thinks the epistle 
written by a Jewish Christian in direct polemic against Paul, but does not explicitly deny 
that James the Lord’s brother was the author. For other instances, see Meinertz, pp. 255 f. 
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and the view urged by Spitta and Massebieau that the writer 
was not a Christian but a Jew has met with small favour. If 
the writer was not an apostle, three views are possible: (1) that 
the writer was an otherwise unknown James, (2) that the first 
verse is a later addition, (3) that the epistle was from the start 
pseudepigraphic. All these views are represented among Prot- 
estant scholars. 

Those who hold the author to be James the Lord’s brother assign 
the epistle either to a date before c. 50 (so Beyschlag, Zahn, Mayor, and 
many others) or to one shortly before the death of James (62 ora little 
later), and naturally think of Jerusalem as the place of composition. 
Among critics who reject the apostolic authorship, the dates given show 
wide variation, but are seldom earlier than go or later than 130, al- 
though a few carry the possible date down as late as 150. As to the 


place, these critics are for the most part divided between Palestine and 
Rome. 


(b) Conclusions. | 
From the study of the internal evidence given by the his- 
torical background and ideas of James must be drawn what 
we can know of the date and authorship of the epistle. Ex- 
ternal evidence carries us only to the point that the epistle was 
probably not written later than 150 A.D. That would seem 
certainly implied by the belief of Origen that it was the work 
of James an apostle, even though his testimony to the actual 
authorship be not accepted. It is, indeed, probable that the 
epistle bore from the first the name of James, and that thereby 
was intended the brother of the Lord, but nothing in the epistle 
or in the conditions of literary production of that age forbids 
the idea that such a tract was originally pseudonymous. The 
title and the tradition offer the name of a conceivable author; 
but they create no overpowering presumption that he was the 
real one. 


Harnack, Lehre der Zwdlf Apostel (Texte und Untersuchungen, ii), 
1884, pp. 106-109, CaL, i, 1897, pp. 485-491, holds that the epistle, 
written 120-150 A.D. as an anonymous compilation of earlier sayings, 
began with 1* and was not made over into an Epistle of James by the 
addition of x! until toward the end of the second century. For this 
view, which is part of a theory that this process was applied to several 
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N. T. writings, there is no evidence in the case of the Epistle of James. 
The first verse, if properly understood, makes a suitable opening to 
the tract, and even if it be held, as Harnack holds, that James the 
Lord’s brother cannot have written the epistle, neither anything in the 
epistle itself nor the literary custom of the time makes any difficulty 
in supposing it a pseudonymous religious tract. Against the theory 
appeal is made to the apparent relation of yapév (v.?) to yalpew (v.2); 
it is also said that an editor introducing at so late a date an attribution 
to James would have made it unmistakable which James was intended 
(of. Zahn, Einlettung, § 8, note 1). These counter-arguments are not 
conclusive, but Harnack’s theory is still less convincing. 


We may sum up the pertinent points in the internal evi- 
dence already discussed. The writer and the readers whom he 
expected to reach by his tract were Greek-speaking Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. The churches are apparently past the 
earlier stages of their life; they had been formed not very re- 
cently and are living under settled conditions among Jewish 
neighbours as an accepted part of the whole Palestinian com- 
munity. Neither life nor thought in the church is dominated 
by passionate missionary effort. No crisis seems present in 
the internal affairs of these believers; and there is no indication 
of public disturbance or of recent or impending calamity in 
civil matters. The great controversy over the Law, of which 
we read in the Acts and the epistles of Paul, is no longer rife. 

The writer himself writes Greek with entire facility, and has 
become so familiar with the literary type of the Hellenistic di- 
atribe that he can freely use it (evidently not for the first time 
here) as the vehicle of his Christian admonitions. He is him- 
self, no doubt, a Jew, but accustomed to read the O. T. in the 
Septuagint version. His main ideas are Jewish, and his dis- 
tinctively Christian thinking primitive though unmistakable. 
Religion appears to him mainly in the guise of a noble spiritual 
Law. He is later than Paul, of whose formulas he disapproves 
without understanding their real purpose. Singularly devoid 
of contact with the progressive movements which were else- 
where developing toward second-century Christian thought, he 
does not descry within his horizon, still less contain in himself, 
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any of the germinant heresies of the age. Even the tenden- 
cies which led the exclusive and stagnant form of Jewish Chris- 
tianity to solidify itself into a heresy are alien to him. He 
represents an admirable type of Christianity, but one of ex- 
traordinary intellectual isolation. 

These internal indications are best satisfied by supposing that 
the epistle was written by a Christian teacher in some half- 
hellenistic city of Palestine, in the period of quiet after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D.* and before the disturbances 
which culminated in the rebellion of Bar-Cochba, 132-135 A.D. 
For a closer dating than 75-125 A.D. the epistle seems to pro- 
vide no aid. 

As to the place of origin the epistle is wholly without sug- 
gestion, and a number of towns in Palestine could show the 
required conditions. A good example is Cesarea, the Roman 
capital. Here was a Romanised city containing a population 
partly Jewish, partly heathen, in which the writer’s contact 
with Hellenistic moral preaching would be easily supposable, 
but where the Christians would not have found themselves out 
of relation to Jewish life. Christians existed at Cesarea from 
an early time (Acts 10 f. 21% 3°), and its continued importance 
as a Christian centre is attested by the references in the Clem- 
entine Recognitions. No sufficient reason exists for thinking 
that the author of the Epistle of James actually lived here, but 
it happens that more is known about Cesarea than about most 
similar places, and it is instructive to find that its known cir- 
cumstances would well account for the origin of the epistle.f 
Much the same could be said of Tiberias, if there were any such 
tradition of Christians there. 

The general view here stated of the time and place of origin 
of the Epistle of James excludes the traditional authorship by 


* A date earlier than the Jewish war is unlikely because the epistle ignores the Pauline 
controversy over the law while it yet shows a knowledge of Pauline formulas. 

t On Cesarea, see Schirer, GJV, § 23, I, 9 (and other references in the Index); G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land’, pp. 138 f.; JE, art. “‘Cesarea”’; EB, art. 
“ Caesarea.” 

$ On Tiberias, see Schiirer, GJV, § 23,1, 33. 
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James the Lord’s brother. Is this indirect result confirmed 
by any convincing direct evidence? Such proof is difficult to 
get because so little is known of James’s ideas or character; 
yet two special considerations tend to make it unlikely that 
the author was James. 

(1) The first is the writer’s contact with Hellenism. Not 
only is the epistle written in a Greek style better than that 
of most writers of the N. T., but the writer shows a contact 
with Greek modes of public preaching and with Greek ideas 
and illustrations which would not be expected in a Galilean 
peasant whose experience of the world, even in the period of his 
broadest activity, came through his leadership of the Christians 
at Jerusalem. And this remains true, even when all necessary 
deductions have been made for the later and legendary nature 
of the ascetic traits with which the description given by Hege- 
sippus has endowed the “bishop of Jerusalem.” 

(2) The second point has to do with what we know of James 
the Lord’s brother’s religious attitude. He was deeply engaged 
with the questions directly arising out of the controversy be- 
tween Paul and the Judaisers (Acts 15, 21!8#-, Gal. 21-0 212); and 
although he took a mediating position at Jerusalem, yet he was 
fully trusted as a leader by the crowds of Christians, “‘all zealous 
for the law,” who lived there, while the allusion in Gal. 2? surely 
indicates that his ideas of Jewish Christian observance of the 
Jewish dietary regulations were strict. But in the epistle all 
these questions lie completely outside the circle of the writer’s 
interest, extensive as that circle is. And this becomes of greater 
significance because the writer has in mind and discusses Paul’s 
formulas. He disapproves of them, but on other grounds than 
that which chiefly moved the Judaisers of Paul’s day, and 
caused that well-known controversy to be the life-and-death 
struggle of exclusive Jewish Christianity. Then the question 
was whether such ‘‘works” of the Law as circumcision, the 
dietary rules, and the Sabbath were requisite to justification ; 
now, without a hint of that question, the objection to Paul’s 
statement is that it seems to imply that men can be justified 
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without showing any of the “works” of Christian love. It 
seems, to say the least, unlikely that a representative leader 
who had taken a great part in the earlier controversy should, 
within fifteen years, in discussing the same forms of statement, 
betray no consciousness whatever of that controversy or of its 
vital significance for the section of the church to which he be- 
longed. The writer of the epistle is anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of Jewish Christians; he shows no sign of any concern 
about the interests of Jewish Christianity. 

If, then, this epistle probably bore from the start the name 
of “James, servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
yet is not from the pen of James, the well-known leader of 
Jewish Christianity, might we not suppose it to be the work 
of some otherwise unknown Palestinian Christian sharing this 
not uncommon name? This is undoubtedly possible; in view, 
however, of the conspicuous position and wide, heroic fame of 
the Lord’s brother, it does not seem likely. A Christian epistle 
bearing his name, with no special indication of the identity of 
the author, could hardly have been put out in Palestine in the 
first or early second century without seeming to the Christian 
public of that age to claim the authorship of the great James, 
just as it did in the time of Origen, a century later. And the 
literary customs of the time make the publication of a pseu- 
donymous epistle well conceivable, even for an earnest and sin- 
cere writer, at a time when James himself had been dead cer- 
tainly for fifteen years, perhaps for more than fifty. 

The origin here supposed for the epistle seems to accord well 
with its earliest history in the church. Produced after the 
apostolic period, in a secluded part of Christendom, and having 
no immediate significance for current controversy, it was pre- 
served in Palestine alone for nearly or quite a century. Then, 
its pseudonymous character in the meantime forgotten, it came 
to the knowledge of the Greek church either through being 
brought to Alexandria in the second century or through one of 
the visits of Origen to Palestine. The use of it in the pseudo- 
clementine Epistles to Virgins of the third century may have 
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been due to its currency among Greek-speaking Christians in 
Palestine, where those epistles were written. Since our epistle 
was known to be an ancient book when it first came to the at- 
tention of Origen (or of Clement of Alexandria?), and since it 
purported to be written by James, apparently the Lord’s brother 
of that name, and since it contained nothing unworthy of such 
an origin, it was gradually accepted, first in Alexandria, then, as 
it became known more widely and with high authority recom- 
mending it, elsewhere in the Christian world. This process went 
on slowly because the church leaders were aware that the book 
was a newcomer which had not been read and valued in the 
church at large in the second century. | 


The often-quoted statement of Jerome (quae et ipsa ab alio quodam sub 
nomine ejus edita adseritur) must not be taken to imply more knowledge 
than Jerome gained from Eusebius, and the latter’s statement means 
only that in his time the Syrian and Latin churches had not yet taken 
up the epistle into their canon. We cannot infer from Jerome that a 
tradition of the real authorship, or even of the pseudonymity of the 
epistle, had survived through the second century and come with it 
to Greek theologians and so to Jerome himself; see above, p. 44. 


For the significance of the Epistle of James in the history of 
early Christian thought it makes not much difference whether 
it was written by James the Lord’s brother about the year 60, 
or by another Palestinian teacher fifty years later. In either 
case the place of origin and the kind of Christians whose life 
the epistle reflects are the same, and the epistle itself shows 
how little development of Christian thought took place there 
in those decades. The historical importance of that phase of 
Christian history lies not in what came out of it but in the 
traces it reveals of still earlier Palestinian Christianity, and in 
its testimony to one of the many legitimate forms which Chris- 
tianity (and in this case very early Christianity) has assumed 
in its long history. 


Uk Keck, Adbeowe yirte , Adena, Me) 
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APPENDIX ON JAMES THE LORD’S BROTHER AND 
OTHER PERSONS NAMED JAMES. 


Acta Sanctorum, Mati, vol. i, pp. 18-34, Antwerp, 1680. 

A. H. Blom, Disputatio theologica inauguralis de TOIZ AAEAGOIZ ef 
TAIZ AAEA@AIZ TOY KYPIOY, Leyden, 1839. 

J. B. Lightfoot, ‘““The Brethren of the Lord,” in Saint Paul’s Epistle 
bo the Galatians, 1865, **1890, pp. 252-291. 

Theodor Zahn, “Briider und Vettern Jesu,” in Forschungen sur 
Geschichte des neulest. Kanons, vi, 1900, pp. 225-364. 

Max Meinertz, Der Jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser in Schrift und 
Ueberlieferung (Biblische Studien, x, 1-3), Freiburg, 1905. 


§1. NEW TESTAMENT PERSONS NAMED JAMES. 
The N. T. persons bearing the name of James are as follows: 


(1) James son of Zebedee and Salome, (elder?) brother of John, 
included in all four lists of the Twelve, and frequently referred to 
in the Gospels. He was beheaded by Herod Agrippa I in or before 
the year 44 A.D. (Acts 122). 

(2) James son of Alphzus, one of the Twelve (Mt. 10, Mk. 338, 
Lk. 615, Acts 11), 

(3) James the Lord’s brother. So described in Gal. 1%, and 
mentioned in 2% 4; doubtless the person referred to, as having seen 
the risen Lord, in 1 Cor. 15’. Evidently the same as James who 
appears as a leading Christian at Jerusalem in Acts 12! 15)3 2218, 
Cf. Mk. 6* = Mt. 13%. 

(4) James “the less” (& ptxpds). His mother was Mary, and he 
had a brother Joses (Mk. 15 = Mt. 2756, Mk. 16! = Lk. 24"). 

(5) James father (or, very improbably, brother) of Judas, the 
latter being one of the Twelve (‘Io63a¢ ’IausBov), Lk. 6!*, Acts 1}. 
Instead of this Judas another name (either Thaddzus or Lebbzus) 
appears in the list of Mk. 318, copied in Mt. 10%. 

(6) James, by whom the Epistle of James claims to have been 
written (Jas. 1°). 

(7) James brother of the Judas (Jude v.") by whom the Epistle 
of Jude claims to have been written. 


Of these several persons named James, No. 1 (James son of 
Zebedee) and No. 2 (James son of Alphzus) are certainly distinct 
individuals, both names being found together in the lists of the 
Twelve Apostles. Of the career of James son of Alphzus, however, 
nothing whatever is known, at any rate under that name; and the 
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same is true of No. 4 (James the less) and No. 5 (James [father] of 
Judas), so that the way is open for identifying one or more of these 
three with No. 3, James the Lord’s brother, a man of note re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Acts and in Paul’s epistles. Such a 
combination, by which Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 were regarded as 
a single individual, was made by Jerome toward the end of the 
fourth century, and has prevailed in the western church and with 
modern Roman Catholic scholars.* 


§ 2. THE HISTORY OF OPINION. 


The history of opinion with regard to the relationships of James 
the Lord’s brother is of considerable interest. 

The most natural interpretation of the terms “brother” (Mt. 
1246, 47 1355 2810 [?], Mk. 331. 32 6%, Lk. 819, 2 Jn. 212 ’ hc 5, 10 2017 [?], 
Acts 14, 1 Cor. g§, Gal. 11°) and “sister” (Mt. 13%, Mk. 6%) is 
undoubtedly to take them as referring to children of Joseph and 
Mary, younger than Jesus. This is apparently impliedt by the 
statement of Lk. 27 (cf. also Mt. 17°), that Mary “brought forth 
her firstborn son (tdv uldv thy xpwtécoxov),”’ and this view, often called 
the “Helvidian,’’ was perhaps the opinion of most persons in the 
Christian church of the second century. Origen implies that it 
was so, since he refers to the opposite opinion, which he himself 


uw held, as that of “some,” in apparent distinction from the majority 


(Tom. x, 17, on Mt. 13%); and Tertullian probably held the Lord’s 


‘brethren to have been the sons of Joseph and Mary (Contra Mar- 


ctonem, iv, 19; De carne, 7). 


Zahn, Forschungen, vi, Pp. 319, of. pp. 309-313, argues that Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vii, 16, 93 f., likewise implies that the mass of 
simple Christians held to the “ Helvidian” view; and holds that that 
view was maintained by Hegesippus. But the implication of Clement’s 
language does not carry so far as this, and as to the view of Hegesippus 
there is, in fact, no positive evidence whatever. 


By the fourth century, however, this opinion had been reduced 
to the grade of aheresy. In 376-377, when Epiphanius fulminates 
against it in a pastoral letter, which he later incorporated in his 
great work against heresies (Her. lxxviii, pp. 1034-1057; cf. xxviii, 
7; xxix, 1 f.; li, 10; lxvi, 19), it is only to comparatively unim- 
portant or out-of-the-way Christians, such as those in Arabia (or 


* The identification of James the Lord’s brother with James son of Zebedee has occasion- 
ally been made, but, as in Iren. Har. iii, 12"*, only by a sheer mistake. 

+ A clear statement of the opposite interpretation of Lk. 2’ and Mt. 195 may be found in 
Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 270 f. 
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possibly Agaria west of the sea of Azov*), whom he dubbed Anti- 
dicomarianitae, or Bonosus of Sardica, or Jovinian that he can refer 
as instances. ‘The views of all these were condemned as heretical, 
while Apollinaris of Laodicea, many of whose followers at least are 
said to have held to this opinion (Epiph. Her. lxxvii, 36; lxxviii, 1), 
was himself a theologian of doubtful repute.t Helvidius himself 
is an obscure person, known to us solely through Jerome’s refuta- 
tion of a treatise, written at Rome about the year 380, in which 
he maintained the view that goes by his name. He seems to have 
been a bold spirit, disaffected toward the current monkish asceti- 
cism; using chiefly the statements of the Gospels, he found him- 
self able to produce as older theological authorities only Tertullian 
and Victorinus of Pettau. He won some followers, but the day 
for his view had passed and was not to come again until the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Opposed to this ancient, so-called Helvidian, view of the matter, 
with its support in the natural implications of Scripture, was an- 
other theory, which is first found in certain apocryphal writings, 
and which, being more in accord with the prevailing sentiment, 
dominated the church of the fourth century and remains the usual 
doctrine in the Greek church to the present day. It is often called 
the “Epiphanian’’ doctrine, from its most painstaking defender in 
the fourth century (Epiph. Her. Ixxvii, 36; lxxviii, 1-24), but its 
origin lies as far back as the early second century. According to 
this theory, Mary had no other children than our Lord; the 
“brothers” and ‘“‘sisters”’ were the children of Joseph by a former 
wife, brought up in the household of Joseph and Mary and reputed 
Jesus’ half-brothers. For the theory no direct evidence is to be 
found in the N. T.; it seems to derive its origin, and certainly gained 
its rapid spread, from the feeling of veneration for the Virgin 
Mary which has produced so vast an overgrowth of legends about 
her life. This was here conjoined with the far-reaching asceticism 
which, foreign to Judaism, came with Hellenism into Christian 
thought and life. Ascetic doctrine speedily supplemented the vir- 
gin birth by the perpetual virginity of Mary; hence a first wife 
had to be assumed as the mother of Joseph’s children. The ear- 
liest extant statement of this is found in the romance now known 
as the Protevangelium Jacobi, a fiction of the middle of the second 
century, in which it is said (ch. 9) that at the time of his betrothal 
to Mary Joseph was a widower more than eighty years old, with 
a number of children. A similar statement is said by Origen 


* So Zahn, Forschusgen, vi, p. 306, note 2. 
¢ Hilary of Poitiers (t 366), Comas. in Mak. 1‘, calls those who held this opinion homines 
pravissimé. 
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(Tom. x, 17, on Mt. 13°) to have been contained in the Gospel 
according to Peter (of date not far from the Protevangelium). 
It may have been the view of Clement of Alexandria, and was 
definitely affirmed by Origen himself, although he seems to be 
aware that it is supported only by these legendary authorities 
(deliramenta apocryphorum, as Jerome calls them), and that it rests 
solely on dogmatic or even sentimental grounds. Most of the 
early writers had no occasion to state by what theory they har- 
monised the doctrine of the perpetual virginity with the existence 
of brothers and sisters of the Lord, and therefore cannot be quoted 
on this question, but when Epiphanius wrote (not long before 380), 
he was able to assume that his own view was universally held by 
orthodox Christians. It is, indeed, explicitly stated by Hilary of 
Poitiers ({ 368) and ‘‘Ambrosiaster’”’ (c.375), and was the view 
of Ephraem Syrus,* Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, and, in the main, 
of Chrysostom (who, however, seems later to have inclined toward 
the equally orthodox theory of Jerome). Later Greek writers, with 
few exceptions, held to this tradition, and the calendars of the 
Greek, Syrian, and Coptic churches, which distinguish James the 
Lord’s brother from both of the apostles named James, are evi- 
dently in accord with this doctrine of the Apocrypha, of Origen, 
and of Epiphanius. This is the view accepted by the theologians 
of the oriental Orthodox churches at the present day. 


For the following note on the brethren of Jesus in Russian theological 
literature I am indebted to Dr. Aurelio Palmieri : 

Most of the Russian writers accept the opinion of St. Epiphanius, 
and hold that Joseph had six sons before his marriage with the Virgin. 
Among the Russian writers who hold this view are: Bieliaev, O sobornom 
poslanii ap. Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St. James) Ctenia, held in 
the Society of the Friends of Ecclesiastical Progress, 1872, vol. i; 
Bishop Alexis (Novoslov), Vvedenie 0 poslanie Jakova (Introduction to 
the Epistle of St. James), ibid. 1877, vol. ii, p. 341; Jaroscevsky, Sobornoe 
poslanie Sv. Ap. Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St. James), Kiev, 1gor, 
p. 36; Glubokovsky, Blagoviestie khristianskot svobody 0 poslanit So. 
Ap. Paola k Galatam (The Gospel of Christian Liberty in the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Galatians), Petrograd, 1902, pp. 67-69; Orlin, Sobornoe 
poslanie Jakova (The Catholic Epistle of St. James), Riazan, 1903, p. 2; 
Glagolev, in Pravoslanata bogoslovskaia entziklopedia (Orthodox Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia), Petrograd, 1901, vol. ii, pp. 1113-1126; Bogda- 
scevsky, bid. vol. vi, pp. 42-43. One exegete only has accepted the 
view of Jerome: Theodorovic, Tolkovanie na sobornoe poslanie So. Ap. 
Jakova (Commentary on the Catholic Epistle of St. James), Vilna, 1897. 

Two Russian writers have proposed another explanation. They are 
Prof. Kibalcic, So. Ap. Jakov., brat Gospoden (St. James, Apostle and 


¢j. R. Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text of the New Testament, 1894, p. 37. 
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Brother of Our Lord), Cernigov, 1882; and the famous historian, Alexis 
Lebedev, in the review: Duscepoleznoe Ctenie, Moscow, 1903, i, pp. 
38-82; ili, 407-425; vi, 215-228; vii, 363-3703 X, 235-245; xi, 377- 
396; xii, 542-552; 1904, 1, 91-105; ii, 229-236, and in vol. vi, of Orth. 

. Ency. According to Lebedev, the N. T. does not state that 
either the Virgin or Joseph had other sons except Jesus. Therefore the 
so-called brethren of Jesus were not brethren in the ordinary sense; 
neither do they belong to a supposed first wife of Joseph. They were 
only cousins on the side either of Mary or Joseph. The only woman 
whom the Gospels represent as their mother is Mary, mentioned in the 
Gospel of John, with the explanatory reference to Clopas, who would 
be their father. Mary is not the sister of the Virgin, who is not rep- 
resented as having sisters. She was therefore cousin of Joseph. The 
Gospels say almost nothing about Clopas; his name is only mentioned 
by Luke. Nevertheless, we can argue, he was well known in the age of 
the apostles. A tradition of the second century says that he was the 
only brother of Joseph. Therefore, Mary of Clopas was a cousin of 
Joseph and consequently of the Virgin, and she is the mother of the 
so-called brethren or cousins of Jesus. Prof. A. Lebedev has discussed 
his opinion in a special work, Bratja Gospodni (1 Cor. 9, 5), Moscow, 
1908. 


In the western church the influence of Jerome has caused opinion 
on the subject to have a different history. This active-minded 
controversialist spent the years 382-385 in Rome, and early in 
that period, in reply to the then recent work of Helvidius, wrote 
his treatise, Adversus Helvidium de perpetua virginitate B. Mariae. 
In this he presented an entirely novel theory, by which he was 
able to identify James the Lord’s brother with James the apostle, 
son of Alphzus, and so reduce the number of persons named 
James in the N. T. to two. The theory can be most clearly ex- 
hibited by the following table of relationships, as understood by 


Jerome. 
| 


re | 
Mary Mary of Clopas, wife of Alphzeus 
Jesus James Joses J udas Simon sisters 
son of Alphzus, 
apostle, 
the less, 
brother of the Lord 


Under Jerome’s theory this Judas (Mk. 6%) can be identified with 
the apostle Judas Jacobi, the genitive then indicating the relation of 
brother, not son. A further possible combination is that which iden- 
tifies Simon brother of the Lord with Simon the Zealot, one of the 
Twelve. But neither of these combinations seems to have occurred 
to Jerome. 


Ad | 
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Jerome’s theory appears to have been wholly original with him, 
and both his own efforts and those of later Roman Catholic writers 
to find support for it in earlier ecclesiastical tradition must be 
deemed to have failed. By the theory the “brothers and sisters” 
of the Lord are made his cousins, being children of his mother’s 
sister. In order to hold this, it must be assumed that the word 
brother” is in these contexts susceptible of such a meaning, an 
assumption linguistically highly unlikely, if not, as most Protestant 
scholars would hold, impossible. Apart from this essential foun- 
dation-stone the theory rests on the following considerations: 

(x) Gal. 1" implies that James the Lord’s brother was an apos- 
tle. Since James son of Zebedee died about 44 A.D., James the 
Lord’s brother must be the same as James son of Alpheus. 

(2) Jn. 197° may be interpreted as meaning that Mary of Clopas 
was the sister of the mother of Jesus. 

(3) Mk. 15 (cf. 15 16!) mentions as a witness of the crucifixion 
a Galilean woman, Mary mother of James the less and Joses, and 
Jerome identified her with Mary of Clopas. 

(4) James the less is identified with James son of Alpheus; for, 
in the opinion of Jerome, the designation “‘the less” (minor, 8 wcxpds) 
is added in order to distinguish this James from the more prominent 
apostle of the same name, James son of Zebedee. In that case 
Mary of Clopas must have been the wife of Alpheus. What the 
designation ‘‘of Clopas”’ means, Jerome does not know. He does 
not suggest the explanation, later current but linguistically un- 
sound, that Clopas and Alphseus represent the same Aramaic name 
(Chalphai). 

From the point of view of monkish asceticism, Jerome’s ingen- 
ious theory had an advantage over the previously current doctrine 
represented by Epiphanius. It preserved not only the perpetual 
virginity of Mary, but also that of Joseph (Adv. Helv. 19). Against 
it, in spite of its complete lack of traditional authority, could be 
urged only linguistic and historical objections, while in an age 
which was much occupied with strict definition of the limits of the 
canon, the Epiphanian view was subject to the discredit of its 
close association with antiquated apocryphal legends. Even in 
the East Jerome’s theory seems to have commended itself to Chrys- 
ostom (Comm. in Gal. 1), and Theodoret expressly advocated it. 
In the Latin church it gained the powerful support of Augustine 
and made a rapid conquest. Cassiodorius (468-562) treats the 
theory as established, and the western liturgies imply it by provid- 
ing (unlike the eastern) only one day of commemoration for any 
James other than the son of Zebedee. 

The theologians of the Middle Ages and of succeeding centuries 
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clung to this received view with but few exceptions.* Certain 
critics of the seventeenth century, indeed, Combefis (ft 1679), Hen- 
schen the Bollandist ({ 1681), and Richard Simon ({1712; His- 
totre critique du texte du Nouveau Testament, 1689, ch. 17) argued 
that James the Lord’s brother was not the same person as James 
son of Alphzus, but they do not seem to have reached a clear and 
complete theory. In later times also an occasional Roman Cath- 
olic writer has taken similar ground, but in general there has been 
complete adherence to the theory of Jerome, which is now the 
established tradition of Roman Catholic scholars. 

On the Protestant side,t in so far as the question was discussed 
by the men of the Reformation, the traditional view of Jerome 
seems to have been retained. Luther (who held fast to the per- 
petual virginity of Mary) and the Magdeburg Centuries both identi- 
fied James the Lord’s brother with the son of Alpheus; and in 
spite of some signs presaging the coming confusion of critical theo- 
ries, these sixteenth-century authorities were followed by the bulk 
of seventeenth-century Protestants. Striking exceptions were Gro- 
tius ({ 1645), who preferred the Epiphanian solution, and Hammond 
(t 1660). The eighteenth century shows less agreement. Various 
scholars rejected the Hieronymian tradition; while the eccentric 
Whiston ({ 1752), and later, with vastly greater influence, Herder, 
in his Briefe sweener Briider Jesu in unserm Kanon, 1775, affirmed 
the Helvidian doctrine. 

In the critical inquiries of the nineteenth century the old opin- 
ions have been reaffirmed and ingenious new theories proposed. 
In the first half of the century the Hieronymian view was held by 
a large proportion of Protestant writers, at least of the more ortho- 
dox type, and from the latter part of the century also such voices 
were not lacking.t The Epiphanian doctrine is also maintained 
by a few writers, among whom stands the great name of Light- 
foot.§ But among Protestant scholars the Helvidian view has 
increasingly gained adherents, and it is now dominant. 


§ 3. THE DECISIVE CONSIDERATIONS. 


The reasons for the tendency of modern Protestant scholars to 
adopt the Helvidian view are sound and do not require long dis- 
cussion here. 


* See for abundant detail on medieval and modem scholars Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, pp. 
203-316. 

t Meimertz, of. cit. pp. 216, 288. 

¢ Smith and Fuller, DB?, vol. i, part ii, 1893, p. 1517. 

§ Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 270-272, adopted the Epiphanian view on the ground of Jn. 
zg** 27, He holds it unlikely that Mary, if she was the mother of James and the others, 
should have been “consigned to the care of a stranger of whose house she becomes henceforth 
the inmate.” 
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(rt) Against the Epiphanian view no conclusive objection can 
be brought, save that no real evidence speaks for it. It is not 
intrinsically improbable, nor contrary to anything in the N. T., 
that Joseph should have married, lost his wife, and had a family 
of children before his betrothal to Mary, but the legends of the 
Protevangelium Jacobi afford no presumption of trustworthy tradi- 
tion, and nothing in the N. T. itself is capable of sustaining the 
weight of the story. The argument from Jn. 19*5, on which Light- 
foot rests his case, is wholly insufficient. In fact, the Epiphanian 
view has its roots in the dogmatic assumptions of an ascetic the- 
ology, or at best in mere pious sentiments which have become alien 
to modern Protestant thought. 

(2) The theory of Jerome, although more frequently advocated 
among Protestants than the Epiphanian view, is subject to far 
greater objections. 

(a) In the first place it requires the admission that “brother” 
in the various contexts where it is used can mean “cousin.” This 
is, in fact, impossible and is fatal to the whole theory.* 

(b) Jerome’s interpretation of Jn. 19°, whereby Mary of Clopas 
is made out to be the sister of the Virgin, is, on the whole, unlikely 
(see the commentaries, and Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 338 f. 352). 

(c) Mary “of Clopas” is more naturally taken as referring to 
the wife of Clopas, and in that case (since the identification of the 
names Clopas and Alpheus is not to be accepted) she cannot well 
have been the wife of Alphzus. 

(d) The necessity of inferring from Gal. 1 that James the Lord’s 
brother, there referred to, was in Paul’s view an apostle is dis- 
puted (see the commentaries). But, even if the inference be granted, 
it is now admitted that from early times and through all the early 
centuries others than the Twelve were called apostles. 


So, for instance, Epiphanius called James an apostle, but denied that 
he was one of the Twelve. See Zahn, Forschungen, vi, p. 7, note 2, pp. 
307 f.; Lightfoot, ‘‘ The Name and Office of an Apostle,” in Galatians, 
Pp. 92-101. 

Whether in 1x Cor. 15’, even if tots dxootéAot¢ x&otv means the 
Twelve only, James is or is not represented as included among them is 
so doubtful that no argument can properly be drawn from the passage. 


(e) The expression "I&xwBo¢ 8 uixpds (Mk. 15”), on the use of 
which (Lat. minor) Jerome puts much stress, does not seem to be 
used of inferiority, in contrast to some “James the Great’? among 
the apostles, but (note that it is positive, not comparative) refers 
to some personal characteristic, probably of stature. 


* Mayor*, pp. rxiv/., discusses the arguments adduced; see also Lex. s. 9. d3eA¢éc, and 
Lightfoot, Gelehians, pp. 261-265. 
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It thus appears that Jerome’s highly speculative combinations 
crumble under analysis. Against his view speak positively many 
of the references in the Gospels. The consistent distinction made 
between the apostles and the brethren of the Lord, and the failure 
of the evangelists to give any hint that one or two or even three 
of the Twelve Apostles are identical with certain more or less well- 
known persons elsewhere referred to in their histories are impor- 
tant arguments. It is difficult to believe, even if Jerome’s theory 
of cousinship were true, that the evangelists could have been aware 
of such a fact. The repetition of the name Mary for two sisters, 
the supposed union of two households while evidently the mothers 
of both were still living, and the complete ignoring, in the nar- 
ratives, of the second mother’s relation to her children, although 
she is expressly stated (Mk. 15®) to have been a member of Jesus’ 
company in Galilee, all these improbabilities combine with the 
explicit statement of the Gospel of John that Jesus’ brethren did 
not believe on him (Jn. 7°) and the clear implication of lack of 
sympathy with his work found in Mk. 3” #! to make it appear im- 
possible that James the Lord’s brother should have been one of the 
original Twelve Apostles. 


For an effective statement of how ill the cousinship hypothesis suits 
the Gospel narratives, see Mayor®, p. xxix. The various difficulties 
which make Jerome’s view impossible are fully presented by Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 258-265. 


In order to maintain the theory of Jerome, which has had wider 
and longer prevalence among western Christians than any other 
view, it is necessary to escape the difficulties by supplementary 
hypotheses of various kinds, such as making an unwarrantable dis- 
tinction between the James of Gal. 1 and the James of Gal. 2°, 
or understanding that the term “the brethren of the Lord” is 
used by the evangelists with tacit exclusion of the only “brother 
of the Lord” in whom the early church had any special reason to 
be interested.* 

In fact, we have no reason, apart from dogma or an untrust- 
worthy sentiment, to question that the brothers and sisters of the 
Lord were children of Joseph and Mary younger than Jesus, and 
that the impression as to them and their history naturally derived 
by unsophisticated readers from the four Gospels and the Acts is 
correct. We know nothing whatever about the relationship to one 
another of the several persons named James who are brought before 


*To these theories the full discussion of the subject itself, and of the history of opinion, 
by Meinertz is a valuable guide; see also Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 326 f. 


Near panqresen, tid Lat bhajan, ) Ka ha. IT, ert f; 
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us in the Gospels and Acts and the epistles of Paul. There cannot 
have been fewer than three distinct Jameses; in all probability 
there were four or five. 


§ 4. THE TRADITION CONCERNING JAMES THE LORD’S BROTHER. 


(a) The New Testament. 


James son of Zebedee, the apostle, died a martyr’s death by order 
of Herod Agrippa I, about 44, and does not seriously come in 
question as author of the epistle. Of the other persons called 
James mentioned in the N. T. only James the Lord’s brother is 
sufficiently known to us in his personality and career to make the 
question of whether he may have been the author of the epistle 
capable of discussion. 

The information furnished by the N. T. about this James is 
important. In the Gospels he is named only in Mk. 6%, Mt. 13°, 
as well known to the inhabitants of Nazareth, but he is to be as- 
sumed as included with the other brothers in the attempt to re- 
strain the public activity of Jesus described in Mk. 37) #1 = Mt. 1246. 
According to the Gospel of John the brethren of the Lord and 
his mother accompanied Jesus to Capernaum (Jn. 2!?) {challenged 
him (Jn. 7**) to go to Jerusalem and manifest himsélf to the 
world (they themselves not believing on him), and proved their 
own Jewish piety by making the pilgrimage to the feast of taber- 
nacles (Jn. 7). On both these occasions we may fairly infer that 
James was with the others. At any rate, the evangelist was cer- 
tainly not aware that James at that time took any different atti- 
tude from the rest of the family. 


In the command to report the fact of the resurrection to “my breth- 
ren,” Mt. 28, Jn. 20'", the word “brethren’’ is probably to be taken 
in the sense of spiritual relationship, but the interpretation is not wholly 
certain. 


After the resurrection we find the mother of Jesus and his brethren 
joined with the apostles and other Christians in the common life 
and common Christian faith of the church at Jerusalem (Acts 1'4), 
but of their transition to faith in Jesus Christ nothing is told us. 
James is nowhere expressly mentioned until Acts 12!’, when he 
seems to be represented as of chief importance, next to Peter, 
among the Christians then resident in Jerusalem. In view of the 
regular custom in the Book of Acts of formally introducing to 
the reader the personages of the narrative as they are mentioned 
(Barnabas 4**; Stephen and Philip 65; Paul 75°; Agabus 1178; 
Silas 1522; Timothy 16'; Aquila, Priscilla 18?; Apollos 18%), we 
may infer from the absence of any such introduction of James that 
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the author knew him to be the Lord’s brother and deemed him 
sufficiently accounted for by Acts 1™. 

In Acts James appears again at 15" and 211%. At the confer- 
ence at Jerusalem concerning the admission of uncircumcised be- 
lievers into the church, he took with Peter a leading part, and is 
represented as offering the opinion (Acts 15!°-?!) which was accepted 
and put into effect by the church of Jerusalem. This decision, 
fully concurred in by Peter, was joyfully recorded by the writer 
of Acts as an adequate charter of Gentile liberty (15%4). Nearly 
ten years later, at the close of the main period of Paul’s missionary 
activity, James is the head of the church at Jerusalen, still, as 
before, fully trusted by the Christians of the city—who were ‘“‘all 
zealous for the law’’—and at the same time heartily well disposed 
toward the Gentile missionary Paul, to whom he gives a friendly 
welcome and prudent advice (Acts 21!*#5). After Paul has fallen 
into the singular difficulties which ultimately led to his journey to 
Rome, we hear in Acts no word more either of James or of the 
Jerusalem Christians. 

These notices in Acts are supplemented by certain allusions of 
Paul. James the Lord’s brother, whom Paul says (Gal. 11%) that 
he saw on his first visit to Jerusalem, can be no other than the James 
who united with Peter and John in assuring Paul of their recogni- 
tion and fellowship in Gal. 2°, and this mutual understanding can 
hardly be referred to any other occasion than that described in 
Acts 15. The intricate problems here involved cannot now be dis- 
cussed. The leading position of James at Jerusalem, and his full 
identification with the Jewish Christians of that city, are implied 
in Gal. 2” by the words “before that certain came from James.” 
The other references are 1 Cor. 15’, which mentions that James 
had a vision of the risen Christ, and 9°, which implies that the 
brethren of the Lord were married. 

Beyond this the N. T. information does not go. We are justi- 
fied in referring all these notices to the same James, and our 
two sources agree in representing him as trusted by the Jewish 
Christians of Jerusalem, while at the same time friendly to Paul 
and the Gentile mission. Of his own views, of the direction which 
his Christian thinking had taken and the distance it had travelled, 
and of his special type of character and temperament, of his precise 
attitude toward the problems then arising about the relations of 
Christianity to the law and customs of the Jews—of all that we 
learn hardly anything. We may infer that a man accepted by the 
Jerusalem Christians as their leader cannot have abandoned the 
practise of the Jewish law; and Gal. 2” seems to show James’s 
agreement with the Jerusalem Christians who (in Paul’s view) led 
Peter astray. On the other hand, we are directly informed (Gal. 2°) 
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that James admitted the right of Gentiles to become Christians 
without passing through the gate of circumcision. From the so- 
called “provisos of James” (Acts 15% 28 217°) much the same in- 
ference is to be drawn; they mean that James did sof wish to 
impose the Law upon Gentile Christians.* 


(b) Other Tradition. 


Outside of the N. T. a considerable amount of tradition about 
James the Lord’s brother has been preserved, and, mingled with 
much obvious legend, some elements of fact are probably contained 
in it. The chief sources are the following: 

(1) Josephus, Antiquities, xx, 9': 


Gre 3%) ody totodtog Gy & “Avavoc, vouloag Exetv xarpdy sxrchdetoy da 
td teOvavar wey Dipotov, “AABivoy 3°Ete xnatd chy 3dv Oxckprev, xncOGer 
cuvéderov xertay xal xapayaydv ele altos thy &deAddy "Incod toi Agyo- 
wévou Xorotad, "Tax hog Svoue adtep, xal tivag étépouc, Oo xapavonockytuy 
natynyoolay xotnodwevoc, xapédwne Asucbycoutvouc. 

“‘So Ananus, being that kind of a man, and thinking that he had got 
a good opportunity because Festus was dead and Albinus not yet 
arrived, holds a judicial council; and he brought before it the brother 
of Jesus who was called Christ,—James was his name,—and some others, 
and on the charge of violating the Law he gave them over to be stoned.” 


This passage is suspected of being an interpolation by Schiirer, 
GJV?, i, § 19, 5, pp. 581 f. (E. Tr. I. ii, pp. 186 f.), and Zahn, For- 
schungen, vi, pp. 301-305. It is defended as genuine by Mayor’, 
p. lviii, note 2; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 366, note 2; and E. Schwartz, 
Leitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, iv, 1903, pp. 59 f. 
The only ground for doubt of the genuineness is that the text of 
Josephus is known elsewhere to have suffered from Christian inter- 
polation (notably Antig. xviii, 3°, the passage about Jesus Christ), 
and that Origen refers (Tom. x, 17, on Mt. 13%; Contra Celsum, 
i, 47; ii, 13) to a statement in Josephus, no longer extant, but 
plainly of Christian origin, to the effect that the murder of James 
was the occasion of the destruction of Jerusalem. This evidence 
for interpolation is not sufficient; and Josephus’s date for the 
death of James, A.D. 62, must stand, although it contradicts the nar- 
rative of Hegesippus. 

(2) Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius, H.e. ii, 23: 


“To the government of the church in conjunction with the apostles 
succeeded the Lord’s brother, James,—he whom all from the time of 
the Lord to our own day call the Just, as there were many named 
James. And he was holy from his mother’s womb; wine and strong 


» ° J. H. Ropes, “Acts xv. 21,” in Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. xv, 1896, pp. 75-81. 
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drink he drank not, nor did he eat flesh; no razor touched his head, 
he anointed himself not with oil, and used not the bath. To him alone 
was it permitted to enter the Holy Place, for neither did he wear wool, 
but linen clothes. And alone he would enter the Temple, and be found 
prostrate on his knees beseeching pardon for the people, so that his 
knees were callous like a camel’s in consequence of his continually 
kneeling in prayer to God and beseeching pardon for the people. Be- 
cause of his exceeding righteousness (3:4 yé tot thy bxepBodAty ths 
Setxarocbyvyns) he was called the Just (3 3{xatos) and Oblias, which is in 


Greek ‘Bulwark of the People’ (xeptox} tod Azod), and Righteousness, — 


as the prophets declare concerning him. 

“Therefore certain of the seven sects among the people, already 
mentioned by me, in the Memoirs, asked him, ‘What is the door of 
Jesus (tle } @bea tod ’Inood)?’ and he said that He was the Saviour; 
—of whom some accepted the faith that Jesus is the Christ. Now 
the aforesaid sects were not believers either in a resurrection or in 
One who should come to render to every man according to his deeds; 
but as many as believed did so because of James. So, since many 
of the rulers, too, were believers, there was a tumult of the Jews and 
scribes and Pharisees, for they said there was danger that all the 
people would expect Jesus the Christ. Accordingly they said, when 
they had met together with James: ‘We entreat thee, restrain the 
people, since it has gone astray unto Jesus, holding him to be the 
Christ. We entreat thee to persuade (xeioat) concerning Jesus all 
those who come to the day of the passover, for we all listen (xe:66u28a) 
to thee. For we and all the people testify to thee that thou art just 
and that thou respectest not persons. Do thou therefore persuade 
the people concerning Jesus, not to go astray, for all the people and 
all of us listen to thee. Take thy stand therefore on the pinnacle of 
the Temple, that up there thou mayest be well seen, and thy words 
audible to all the people. For because of the passover all the tribes 
have come together, with the gentiles also.’ 

“So the aforesaid scribes and Pharisees set James on the pinnacle 
of the Temple, and called to him and said, ‘O thou, the Just, to whom 
we all ought to listen, since the people is going astray after Jesus the 
crucified, tell us what is the door of Jesus.’ And with a loud voice he 
answered, ‘Why do you ask me concerning the Son of Man? and he 
sitteth himself in heaven on the right hand of the great Power and shall 
come on the clouds of heaven.’ And when many were convinced and 
gave glory for the witness of James, and said, ‘Hosanna to the son of 
David,’ then again the same scribes and Pharisees said to one another, 
“We were wrong to permit such a testimony to Jesus; but let us 
go up and cast him down, that through fear they may not believe 
him.’ And they cried out saying, ‘Ho, ho! even the Just has gone 
astray,’ and they fulfilled the Scripture written in Isaiah, Let us away 
with the Just, because he ts troublesome to us; therefore they shall eat the 
fruits of their doings. 

“Accordingly they went up and cast the Just down. And they said 
one to another, ‘Let us stone James the Just,’ and they began to 
stone him, since he was not killed by the fall. But he turned, and 
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knelt down, saying, ‘I beseech thee, Lord God Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ And so, as they were stoning him, 
one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of the Rechabim, 
mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet, cried out, saying, ‘Stop! What 
are ye doing? The Just prays for you.’ And a certain one of them, 
one of the fullers, taking the club with which he pounds clothes, 
brought it down on the head of the Just; and so he suffered mar- 
tyrdom (énaprb encey). 
4. . ; “And they buried him there on the spot, near the Temple, and his 
Coc te wralesrt ,“* ‘monument still remains near the Temple. A true witness (yéprtuc) 
wet: Ele ; has he become both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ. And 


oH a i, jac immediately Vespasian besieges them (xoAtopxet adtot).” 
fg Fl eas . + ge i i i 
. yay é Hegesippus was a Christian probably resident in Palestine and 


of Jewish origin, but not a Judaiser. In the time of Eleutherus, 
bishop of Rome (174-189), he wrote his Memoirs (‘Yxopviyara) 
in five books, of which a few fragments have come down to us.* 
His work was probably used by Clement of Alexandria and by 
Epiphanius as well as by Eusebius. 


E. Schwartz, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, iv, 
1903, appears to doubt the use of Hegesippus by Clement (p. 57), and 
denies that Epiphanius has preserved from Hegesippus anything about 
James not contained in the fragments in Eusebius (p. 50, note 2). But 
it seems proved that the work of Hegesippus was accessible to Epipha- 
nius; cf. Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome’, i, 1890, pp. 328 f.; Zahn, For- 
schungen, vi, pp. 258 f.; H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana, Oxford, 1912, pp. 5-18. 


The long fragment given above, whether written by Hegesippus 
or taken over from his source, is plainly composed in order to do 
honour to James as an ascetic and martyr, who had shared with 
the apostles in the conduct of the church of Jerusalem. His influ- 
ence with the mass of the Jews of the city and his title of ‘“‘the 
Just” imply that in his eminent piety he was not thought to have 
departed from Jewish standards, while his sorrow for the sin of his 
people in rejecting their Messiah recalls the words of Paul in 
Rom. 9-11. The narrative itself, even when purged of its inner 
inconsistencies, is a legend, betraying no close contact with the 
events, and nothing can be drawn from it to add to the picture of 
James’s character and position derived from the N. T. In the bare 
tradition of a violent death Hegesippus agrees with the account 
found in Josephus, but nearly all the details of the two accounts 
vary. In particular Hegesippus’s reference to Vespasian seems to 
imply a date several years later than the year 62 a.D. definitely 
indicated in Josephus. t 

* The fragments are collected, with notes, in Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 228-250; cf. also 
PP. 250-273. 

t See Zahn, Forschungen, vi, pp. 234-235; Eénleitung, i, § 5, note 4; he thinks 66 a.p. 
would suit the statement in Hegesippus. 
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The source of Hegesippus’s information is entirely unknown. 
The conjecture, often repeated, that he drew it from a violently 
anti-pauline work, the Steps (or Ascents) of James, said by Epi- 
phanius (Her. xxx, 16) to have been in circulation among the 
Ebionites, has almost nothing to commend it.* 

From other fragments of Hegesippus (Eusebius, H. e. iii, 11; 
iv, 22) we learn that James was the first bishop of Jerusalem; and 
by their aid the following genealogical table can be constructed: 


Jacob Panther (? Epiph. Her. lxxviii, 7) 


TT 
Mary————— Joseph Clopas 
rs | 
Jesus James the Judas the Symeon, second 
Lord’s brother Lord’s brother bishop of 
Jerusalem 
x 
| 
grandsons 


Whether Hegesippus held that Mary was the mother of James 
and Judas is nowhere indicated. He gives (Eusebius, Z. e. iii, 
19, 20, 32) an interesting account of the arrest of the grandsons of 
Judas in the time of Domitian (81-96), on the charge of dangerous 
dynastic claims as being of the lineage of David, and apparently 
also on charges connected with their adherence to the “kingdom” 
of Christ. When the accused proved that they were poor farmers, 
and that the kingdom of Christ had to do wholly with religious 
ideas, they were released, and lived until the time of Trajan (98- 
117), greatly honoured among the churches both as confessors and 
as kinsmen of the Lord. Symeon is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Trajan, at the age of 120 years. 


In an acute essay, “Zu Eusebius Kirchengeschichte. I. Das Mar- 
tyrium Jakobus des Gerechten,” in Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, iv, 1903, pp. 48-61, E. Schwartz has tried to relieve some 
of the problems of the long fragment of Hegesippus by removing inter- 
polated words and sentences. This critical process would leave the 
following : 

Bradéyetac thy ExxAnolav peta tHv Axoorddwy & dBeAdds cod xuplov 
"T&xwhos, 5 bvoyuacfels bxd xdvruv Blxatoc dxd tHv tod xuplou yobvey 
péyor nal tydy, éxel xoAdAolt "IdxwGor éxadodvro, oStog 88 ex xotAlac 
wnteds adtod Aytog fy, olvov xat olxepa obx Extev, 0688 Eaduyov Edayey, 


°H. Waits, Die Pseudoklementinen, Homilien und Recognitionen (Texte und Untersu- 
chungen, xxv), 1904, pp. 164-169, 232, 386. 
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Evpdy ‘Ext thy xedaAty altos odx dvéBn, EXatov odx fhAsibaro, xat Bada- 
vely odx éypthoato* 003% goeotyv eddper CAAA atvdévac, xat dvoc elahoyero 
els tov vady niploxetéd te xelusvoc éxi tots yévacty xalt altoduevoc dato 
tod Aaod Edecty, Ws axeoxAnndvar tad ydvara adtod Sixny xnahAov. ak 
yé tor thy bxepBoAiy adtod éxaAsito 8 Sixatog xal dBAlac, 8 éoccwv ‘EAAy- 
moth Keotox?) Tod Aaod. 

tivtg oly taHy éxtd alpécewy thy év tH Aa téy xooyeypapudwey ot 
obx éxlotevoy ote dv&ctacty olte épyéusvoy dxododvar éxdotyp xara wa 
Eoya adtod® Scot 3% xal éxloteucay, 3a "Idxwhov. xodAGy odv xtoteudytusy 
hy ObpuB0o¢ tev doxdvtwv Acydvtwv Ste xcvBuveder xas ds Azde “Iyoody tov 
Xoprordy xooc3oxndy. FAsyov odv cuveAOdvres te "TaxaBy” “ xazpaxnadodmey 
oe, éxlayes tov Aadv, éxel ExdraviOy el¢ "Inoodv G¢ adtod Eveos tod 
Xororod” col yao xkvrec xeObueba’ Hels yap wapropodpev cor xa witc 
& Aade Ste Slxatog ef xae Str xpdcwxov 06 AawBdverc. orhOr odv ext td 
xtepbytov tod tepod, Tua dwwlev 76 éxidaviis xal D eddxovoté cou td bfysorca 
cavtl tH Aap. 3h yap td xdoxa cuveAnAUOact xéoar at duAal perd 
xal tov ebvey.”’ 

Eotyncav ody of xpoetonudvot tov “[dxwBov éxt cd xtepbyrov tod yaod, 
xar Expafav alt xat elxav’ “Sixnace, & advres xelBecbar ddefroucy, 
éxel & Aade xdavatar bxlow "Incod tod otauvpwhdvtos, dukyyetdoy tuty 
tle } O6pa tod "Incod.” xal dxexplvato wv peyeAn’ “tl re éxepwrére 
cept tol ulod tod dvOparxou, xal adtd¢ x&Ontar év ti obpawp dx Be- 
Euiy tHe peycAns Suvdqrews, nad pérrAce Epyeobar ext tiv vededay cod 
obpavod 5”? xat xoAAav xAnpodopnbévtuwy xal 3obalsvrwy ext tH pagtuele 
to "laxcdBou xal Asyévtwy, “ doa tH ul@ Aauld,” téte a&kAty of abrol 
zpos GAAtAous Breyov, “xaxtic éxorfjoapev torabtny uaotuplav xapac- 
xoveeg tp "Inood’ cAAA dvahdvees xataBdrwuey adtév, Tux hobyOdytes 
ph motedowov abit.” xat Expatav Adyovtes, “ &, xal & Bhuatocs 
éxdavifin,” xat éxAfpwcay thy yeadiy tiv év th ‘Hoalg yeypauyénp, 
“Gowyev thy Sinatov, Ste Sboxenotos uty gotty’ tolwy td yevhuata tov 
Eoywyv aitéy d&yovrat.” dvafhdvres ody xatéBadov thy Slxatov xal Sxat 
xataBAnbele odx axébavev, AaBady tig dx” abtiiv, ele tOv yvaddov, cd 
Ebdov dv @ dxoxidler ta luktia, Fveyxev xnard ths nears tod Sexatou, 
xal oStws gxaptipncev. xat évbd¢ Odecxactavds xoAtopxel adrodcs. 

Schwartz’s theory is that Eusebius found the passage already inter- 
polated, with additions partly due to ignorance, literary ineptitude, 
and pious love of embellishment, partly designed to combine the legend 
of Hegesippus and the tradition found in Josephus. To the interpolator 
is supposed to be due the confusing introduction of the scribes and 
Pharisees as the chief enemies of James after the [Sadducean] “rulers” 
had begun to be affected by his preaching. The details of Schwartz’s 
analysis are worked out with great skill, and the theory in its main 
outlines is highly plausible, although in the nature of the case it is 
incapable of demonstration. 


(3) The Gospel according to the Hebrews, quoted by Jerome, 
De viris illustribus, 2: 


Evangelium quoque quod appellatur secundum Hebraos e a me super 
in grecum sermonem latinumque translatum est, quo e Origenes sape 
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ubiiur, post resurrectionem salvatoris refert: “Dominus autem cum de- 
disses sindonem servo sacerdotss, ivit ad Jacobum e apparutt ci; jura- 
verat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem ab illa hora qua biberat 
calicem dominus (v. 1. domini) donec videret eum resurgentem a dormien- 
tbus.” Rursusque post paululum: “‘Adferte, ait dominus, mensam ed 
panem.” Statimque additur: “Tulit panem ef benedixit ef fregit et 
dedi Jacobo Justo a dixit et: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrextt flius hominis a dormientibus.” 


This much-discussed fragment was probably taken over from 
some work of Origen, in spite of Jerome’s explicit claim to have 
translated it from the Hebrew.* The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews appears to have been current in Greek. Hegesippus is 
our earliest witness to its existence (Eusebius, H. e. iv, 22°); how 
much earlier it was written is unknown.t It was the gospel used 
by the Ebionites (Eusebius, H. e. iii, 255 274), or Jewish Chris- 
tians, and may have contained trustworthy tradition, although the 
few extant fragments do not greatly commend it. Jerome seems 
to have confounded it with the Hebrew Matthew, which he says 
he saw at Bercea and also in the library at Czsarea, and he has 
thereby brought great confusion into modern study of the subject.t 

The appearance of the risen Christ to James the Just is to be 
identified with that mentioned by Paul (1 Cor. 15’); but in con- 
tradiction to Paul the Gospel according to the Hebrews claimed 
for James, the head of the Jewish Christians, the honour of the 
first resurrection appearance, which Paul says belonged to Peter. 

(4) Other Apocryphal Gospels. 

The Protevangelium Jacobi, 8, 9, 172, which claims (25') to have 
been written by James soon after the death of Herod, represents 
Joseph as an elderly widower with sons (but no daughters) at the 
time when Mary, a girl of twelve, is committed to his protection. 
This agrees with what Origen says (Comm. in Matt. t. x, 17) as to 
the statement of “the Book of James’’ (4 BiGAo¢ "IaxmGov), and at 
least chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are therefore to be regarded 
as written in the second century. 

Other apocryphal infancy-gospels contain similar representations, 
in many or all cases doubtless derived from the Protevangelium or 
its source. So, among the documents collected by Tischendorf 
(Evangelia apocrypha, 1876), the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, 8 4; 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, 8 (here Joseph is grandavus, but 


® See the discussion by A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen ou den Juden- 
christlichen Evangelien (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxvii), r911, pp. 133-138. 

t Zahn, Forschunges, vi, p. 274, says not before the final removal of Jews from Jerusalem, 
132 A.D. 

t Schmidtke, of. ci#., and H. Waitz, art. “Apokryphen des NT.s,”in PRE. xxiii (Ergéa- 
suagsbend, i), pp. 80-83. 
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not stated to be a widower); History of Joseph the Carpenter, 
2, 4, 11; (Arabic) Gospel of the Infancy, 35. In several of the 
Apocryphal Gospels there is a story of how James, bitten by a 
viper, was miraculously healed by the boy Jesus.* 

(s) The Recognitions of Clement.f 

This work is extant in the Latin translation made by Rufinus 
c. 398, from a Greek original, certainly written not much earlier 
than the year 300 and probably the composition of a post-nicene 
Arian writer later than 350. The comparison of the Recognitions 
with the largely parallel material of the Greek work known as the 
Homilies of Clement (likewise Arian and post-nicene, of about the 
same date) shows that both are mainly derived from a common 
source, an edifying but fictitious Clementine romance compiled 
from earlier sources between 225 and 300. This romance had the 
form, preserved also in the later compilations, of a report made 
by Clement of Rome (under instructions from Peter) to James, 
bishop of Jerusalem, concerning Clement’s experiences in the com- 
pany of Peter on a journey along the Syrian coast of the Medi- 
terranean from Czsarea to Antioch. To the romance may well 
have belonged the letter of Clement to James, now prefixed to the 
Homilies. 

Back of this lost romance lie its own sources, one of which was 
an anti-pauline Jewish-Christian gnostic account of the preach- 
ing of Peter (Knoebypata Métpovf), written about 200 or earlier and 
purporting to have been sent by Peter to James. From this comes 
the letter of Peter to James also prefixed to the Homilies. The 
other main source belonging to this stage was perhaps a book of 
Acts of Peter, written early in the third century, in which James 
played no part. 

In all this literature the hero of the action is Peter, but both of 
the extant works are, as it were, dedicated to James, and the same 
was plainly true of more than one of their predecessors. James 
is represented as bishop of Jerusalem, and is called “bishop of 
bishops”? and archbishop. He appears as the leading Christian 
authority of the East, by whom all teachers must be accredited 
(Rec. iv, 35), just as Peter was the leading Christian authority of 
the West. Indeed, even Peter stands in a certain subordination 


® The Apocryphal Gospels are conveniently accessible in English in The Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(American ed., vol. viii, Buffalo, 1886). 

t Hamack, CaL, ii, 1904, pp. 518-540; H. Waitz, Pseudoklementinen (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, xxv), 1904; H. Waits, art. “‘Clementinen,” in PRE, xxiii (Ergdnsungsband, i), 1913, 
pp. 312-316. 

t This document does not appear to have had any connection with the Kerygma Petri, cur- 
rent in Alexandria in the late second century, see E. von Dobschiltz, Das Kerygma Petri 
(TU, xi), 1893. 
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tohim. It is assumed (e. g. Ep. of Clement to James, preface; Rec. 
i, 43 f.) that James was not one of the Twelve Apostles. 

In Recognitions, i, 66-71, a protracted public discussion between 
James, standing at the top of the steps of the temple, and Caiaphas 
leads to a riot in which James is hurled from the steps and badly 
injured. The narrative occurs in a section which is distinguished 
in various ways from the surrounding material, and a certain re- 
semblance to the long fragment from Hegesippus quoted above 
has led to the theory that both drew from a common source. But 
the further theory that this source was the lost Ebionite Steps of 
James (’AvaSabuot "Iaxdfov) mentioned by Epiphanius (Her. xxx, 
16) is not probable. 

The Clementine literature confirms and makes more vivid the 
other representations of the important and influential position 
occupied by James, but makes no positive addition to our knowl- 
edge about him. 

(6) Other Tradition. 

(a) That James was the first bishop of Jerusalem was expressly 
stated by Hegesippus, as noted above, but this writer did not in- 
dicate from whom the appointment to this office came. 


Hegesippus ap. Eus. H.e. ii, 234 dtadéyetar 88 tiv éxxAnolay werd 
tav dxootédkwy & ddeAhd¢ tod xupfou "Idxwhoc, see also Eus. H.e. iv, 
224, where Hegesippus expressly describes Symeon, who was made 
bishop on the death of James, as second in the succession. 


Clement of Alexandria states that Peter, James (presumably the 
son of Zebedee), and John, being the apostles who had received 
special honour from the Saviour, chose James the Just to be bishop 
of Jerusalem. This representation is followed by Eusebius and 
Jerome. In the Recognitions of Clement and in Epiphanius the 
statement appears that James was ordained bishop by the Lord 
himself. 


Eusebius, 7. . ii, 135 Kahane & txt tev ‘Yxotundcewy yodduwv ode 
gaoloryaty: “ Tlétpov yap dnote xat "IdxwBov nat Iwdwny peta thy dveAndev 
t0o0 owtijoos, &> Ay xat dxd tod cwrijpos xootetipnuévous, wr) éxtdixaGec- 
Bar 36Ey>, ZAAA "lenwBov tov Sixacov Exloxoxoy tév ‘lepocoAbuwv trdoGar.” 

H.e. ii, 23 "IdxeBov tov tod xuplou . . . adeAgby, @ xpds thy axoc- 
thdev 8 tie Extoxoxijs tis év ‘IepocoAbpors éyxexelorato Bpdvos.* 

Jerome, De viris illusir. 2, Jacobus ... post passionem domini statim 


ab apostolis Hierosolymorum episcopus ordinatus. ... Triginta itaque 
annis Hierosolymae rexit ecclesiam, id est usque ad septimum Neronis 
annum. 


* Eusebius elsewhere repeatedly refers to James as having been bishop, Z.¢. iii, 5, 7, 113 
iv, $; vii, x9. 
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Recog. Clem. i, 43, ecclesia domini in Hierusalem constitute copio- 
Sissime multiplicata crescebat per Jacobum qui a domino ordinatus est 
in ea episcopus, rectissimis dispensationibus gubernata. 

Epiphan. Her. xxviii, 7, xat xpGro¢g odto¢g [sc. 8 "IdxwBoc] eYAnde 
thy xxOddpayv ths éxtoxoxis h xexloteuxe xbptog tov Bodvow adtod éxl tie 
Tis Kpwry. 


The N. T. says nothing about a bishop at that time in Jerusalem, 
and the attribution of the title to James is probably an anachronism, 
in spite of the episcopal throne which Eusebius (ZH. e. vii, 19) says 
was preserved at Jerusalem and shown to visitors down to his own 
time. 

(6) From Clement of Alexandria one other noteworthy state- 
ment about James is preserved by Eusebius, H.e. ii, 1‘: 


“And he [vis. Clement of Alexandria] further says this about him 
[viz. James] in the seventh book of the same work [viz. the Hypoty- 
poses): 

‘“““To James the Just and John and Peter after the resurrection the 
Lord committed Knowledge (xapé8uxe thy yvaotv); they committed 
it to the other apostles; and the other apostles to the seventy, one of 
whom was Barnabas. Now there were two Jameses, one, the Just, 
who was thrown from the pinnacle and beaten to death by a fuller’s 
club, and one who was beheaded.’ ” 


(c) The account of James given by Epiphanius in Her. xxix, 3—4, 
Ixxviii, 7-14, is derived mainly from the long fragments of Hege- 
sippus found in Eusebius (to whom direct reference is made, Her. 
xxix, 3-4) and from the Protevangelium Jacobi or some other apoc- 
ryphal gospel. <A few touches, not of great importance, are added 
either from Epiphanius’s own invention or possibly from inde- 
pendent knowledge of the Memoirs of Hegesippus. Thus, besides 
stating that James was appointed bishop by the Lord, Epiphanius 
says that he was a priest and wore the “‘petalon” (the ornament 
of the high-priest’s mitre, Ex. 2876: 29°), and went once a year 
into the Holy of Holies (as if he were the officiating high priest).* 
He also adds to the description of his asceticism that he went bare- 
foot and was unmarried; tells how once his prayer for rain in a 
time of drought was immediately answered; and says that he died 
about twenty-four years after the ascension of the Saviour, and at 
. the age of ninety-six. 

(d) The burial-place of James was said by Hegesippus (ap. Eus. 
H. e. ii, 23) to have been still marked in his day by a monument 
near the temple (xapa t@ vap). In the time of Jerome another 


* This is evidently a mere expansion from the statement of Hegesippus ap. Eus. H.¢. i, 
23° rovTe pdvy éfiy cig ra dyca [v. 3. ra dyva rev ayiwy] ciodvas. 
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site for his grave was indicated on the Mount of Olives (Jer. De vir. 
sl]. 2, quidam e nostris in monte Olivets eum conditum putant sed falsa 
corum opinio est). For later legends as to his grave, see Zahn, 
Forschungen, vi, pp. 233 f. His body is said to have been trans- 
ferred by the Emperor Justin II (565-578) and his consort Sophia 
to the new church of St. James in Constantinople.* 

(e) Acts of James have not come down tous. Andreas of Crete 
(f 720) wrote a tract, “On the Life and Martyrdom of the Holy 
Apostle James the Brother of God,’’ published by A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, ’Av&dexta ‘Iepocodupttinfis Dtayuodoylac, i, Petrograd, 1891, 
pp. 1-14, but it adds nothing to tradition otherwise known. It 
was the source used by Symeon Metaphrastes (tenth century) for 
his well-known memoir, ‘Yxépynuc el¢ tov &yrov “Idxwfov, dxbatoov xat 
Gderebbeov, Acta Sanctorum, May 1 (Migne, Patrologia greca, vol. 
cxv, cols. 199-218). 

({) As mentioned above, the Protevangelium Jacobi claims 
James as its author. Also an Ebionite work, entitled Steps of 
James, referred to by Epiphanius (Her. xxx, 16), contained utter- 
ances of James against the temple and the sacrifice and the fire 
on the altar. The same book seems to have included false stories 
intended to throw discredit on the apostle Paul. What the term 
“Steps” meant in the title of the book is not clear. 

The Naassenes, a syncretistic sect described by Hippolytus, had 
a book containing their doctrine as transmitted by James the Lord’s 
brother to Mariamne (Hippolytus, Philosophumena, v, 7; x, 9). 

(g) The ancient liturgy proper to the churches of Syria, now 
obsolete except on the feast of St. James, and then used in a few 
localities only, is known as the Liturgy of St. James. This name 
is first attested in 692, and applies to both the Greek and the 
Syrian form of the liturgy. 


See L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Its Origin and Evolution®, 1904, 
pp. 65-69; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i, Oxford, 
1896. 


St. James the Lord’s brother is commemorated in the Greek 
church on October 23, and the calendars of the Greek and other 
Oriental churches provide separate days for James the Lord’s 
brother and James (son of Alphzus) the apostle. In the western 
church various days have been observed, but all except May 1 have 
gradually been eliminated, while, under the guidance of Jerome’s 
theory of identification, the separate feast of James son of Alphzus 
(formerly celebrated on June 22) has also been dropped. For rea- 


® Georgius Codinus, De adificiis constantinopolitanis, p. 56 (Migne, Patrologia graca, vol. 
Civii, col. 593). 
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sons which do not appear Philip and James were early associated 
together, and May 1 is now the day of St. Philip and St. James in 
the Roman and Anglican churches. 


May 1 is found assigned to ‘“‘ James” in the Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum (sixth century). The Venerable Bede ({735) attests the 
date in his metrical martyrology: 

Jacobus frater domini pirus atque Philippus 
mirifico Maias venerantur honore calendas, 
and it has been general in western calendars. 

Dict. of Christian Antiquities, 1893, art. “James the Less, St., Legend 
and Festival of’; R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und 
Apostellegenden, ii, 2, 1884, pp. 247-253; A. J. Maclean, art. “ Festi- 
val,” § 31, in Harford and Stevenson, Prayer Book Dictionary, 1912. 


II. TEXT. 


J. H. Ropes, “The Text of the Epistle of James,” in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, xxviii, 1909, pp. 103-129. 

B. Weiss, Die katholischen Briefe, Textkritische Untersuchungen und 
Textherstellung (Texte und Untersuchungen, viii, 3), 1892. 

P. Corssen [review of Weiss], in GgA, 1893, pp. 573-602. 

B. Weiss, “Textkritische Studien,” in Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, \xiii, 1894, Pp. 424-451. 

[F. J. A. Hort], “Introduction,” in Westcott and Hort, The New 
Testament in the Original Greek, 1881, 21896. 


§ 1. GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Greek text of James is found in the following Mss. In 
designating the Mss. the numbers established by Gregory, Die 
griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 1908; Text- 
kritik des Neuen Tesiamentes, vol. iii, 1909, are used throughout 
this commentary. 


Cent. 11t. P he t 
BA. Oxyrhynchus 1171; contains Jas. 2!*-3°, pete 8! eG 
Cent. tv. 


B. Codex Vaticanus. 
8. Codex Sinaiticus. 
% +. Oxyrhynchus 1229; contains Jas. 11-1% 15-18, 


Cent. ». 
A. Codex Alexandrinus. 
C. Codex Ephraem; contains Jas. 11-4. 
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048 (formerly 5). Codex Patiriensis; contains Jas. 4!-5™. 


W. Sanday and P. Batiffol, “Etude critique sur le Codex Patiriensis 
du Nouveau Testament,” in Revue Biblique, 1895, pp. 207-213. 


0166. Heidelberg, University Library, 1357; Jas. 1". 
A. Deissmann, Die Septuagintapapyri und andere alichrisiliche Texte 
der Heidelberger Papyrussammlung, 1905, p. 85. 


178 ane Oxyrhynchus fragment, Papiri greci e latini, i, 1912, 
No. 5; Jas. 12°27, 
Cent. vit. 
8°. A series of corrections, made in accordance with some 
standard, in Codex Sinaiticus. 


Cent. vitt or 4X. 


wee sc. Vv. 
eel nn St, 
Cent. 4x. 
K**, 
L*, 


pt, Palimpsest, often defective. 
33 (formerly 13°). The “queen of the cursives.”’ 


Cent. xv. 
69 (formerly 31%*). The Leicester Codex. 


The readings of codices 33 and 69 are accurately given by 
Tregelles, The Greek New Testament, 1857-79. 

In addition about four hundred and seventy-five manuscripts 
dating from the tenth to the eighteenth centuries are enumer- 
ated in the lists of Gregory and H. von Soden. 


§ 2. VERSIONS. 


The ancient versions which are, or might be, useful for the 
criticism and history of the text of James are the following: 

(a) Egyptian Versions. 

(6) Ethiopic Version. 

(c) Syriac Versions. 
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(d) Armenian Version. 
(e) Latin Versions. 


(a) Egyptian Versions. 
H. Hyvernat, “Etude sur les versions coptes de la Bible,” in Revue 
Biblique, v, 1896, pp. 427-433, 540-569; vi, 1897, pp. 48-74. 
F. Robinson, art. ‘ Egyptian Versions,” in HDB, i, 1898. 
F. C. Burkitt, art. “Text and Versions,” in EB, iv, 1903. 
[J. Leipoldt], “The New Testament in Coptic,” in Church Quarterly 
/ Review, lxii, 1906, pp. 292-322. 
J 
yell vil (1) Sahidic. 
{tt This version, widely used in Upper Egypt, is now held to be 
older than the Bohairic of Lower Egypt, and to have been 
made in the period 200-350 A.D. Existing Mss. of some portions 
are thought to date from the fourth century. The version con- 
tains an important infusion of “western” readings; the later 
Mss. show much textual corruption and alteration. 

Tischendorf gives for James some readings of this version, 
derived from Woide [-Ford], Appendix ad editionem Novi Test. 
Greci e codice MS Alexandrino, 1799, where (pp. 203-207) Jas. 
1? 12 (510, 18) is printed from Paris, Bibl. nat. copt. 44 (Sahidic 
vocabulary, c. cent. xiii), and Jas. 12424 8% 33-6 411-17 57-20 from 
Oxford, Bodl. Hunt. 3 (lectionary, later than cent. xi). 

Other fragments are known to exist as follows: 

Rome, Propaganda, Mus. Borg. (Zoega, Catalogus, LXTIII), 
cent. vii, fragments of complete N. T., including Jas. r*~2!. 
Text printed in J. Balestri, Sacrorum Bibliorum fragmenta 
Copto-Sahidica Muset Borgiant, iii, 1904, pp. 441-444; and 
doubtless the source of the text printed by E. Amélineau, 
Zeitschr. fiir Agyptische Sprache, xxvi, 1888, pp. 99 f. 

Rome, Propaganda, Mus. Borg. (Zoega, XCV), lectionary, 
cent. xi or xii, Jas. 2% %!8, Text printed in Balestri, Sacrorum 
Bibliorum fragmenta, ili, p. 444. 

Cairo, Museum, 8005, Jas. 1%-2°; see Crum, “Coptic Mon- 

‘* * uments,” in Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée 
du Caire, iv, 1902. 

Petrograd, W. Golénischeff, cent. x, Jas. 2**-3!4, Text printed 


YAclingar ecukiy ] Cofhobi the Her, 
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in Bulletin de ? Académie Impériale de Si. Petersbourg, xXxxiii, 


1890, Pp. 373-391. farses ok nate Kaas Pras. aagl vi nk * fos. my h.4 


Vienna. Jas. 12-4 511-®, 13-16, 17-9 from Sahidic lectionaries are 
to be found in Wessely, Studien zur Paldographie und Papyrus- 
kunde, xii, 1912. 

(2) Minor Egyptian Versions. 

Akin to the Sahidic are: 


(a) Akhmimic. Perhaps made in the fourth century, but ; 


soon supplanted by the Sahidic. The oldest Mss. are attrib- 
uted to the fourth century. 

London, Brit. Mus. 5299 (1), formerly Flinders Petrie (Crum, 
492; Gregory, 2), 300-350 A.D. (so Crum; Hyvernat assigns 
to cent. v or vi), Jas. 4! 13, Text in W. E. Crum, Coptic 
Manuscripts Brought from the Fayyum, 1893, pp. 2f.; see also 
Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1905. 

The text of this fragment corresponds to a Greek text as follows: 


norths. els 86 dotiv 8 vounobérns xal... xopevowdpreba els thyde tiv x6- 
Ary xal xochouey éviautdy Eva. It agrees entirely in text, and substan- 
tially in translation, with the Sahidic of Woide. 

Strassburg, University Library, cent. v or vii-—viii, James, 
complete from 1'%, Text in F. Résch, Bruchstticke des ersten 
Clemensbriefes, 1910. 

(b) Middle Egyptian (Memphis and the Fayyum). 

Of this version the text of Jas. 125 26 2! 3. 5 is published by 
Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1905, p. 244, from Brit. Mus. or. 4923 (5); Crum, 509. 


(3) Bohairic (“Coptic”). 

This version, still in ecclesiastical use among the Coptic 
Christians, is probably the latest of the Egyptian versions. It 
was probably made not earlier than 400 A.D. (F. Robinson), 
perhaps after the year 518 (Burkitt), or even as late as 700 
(Leipoldt, op. cit. p. 311).* The oldest Mss. (fragments of 


® Kenyon, Handbook io the Textual Criticism of the New Testament?, 1912, p. 185, inclines 
to a date at the end of the third or in the fourth century. 


ith’ « 


ipte raw 
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Eph. and 2 Cor.) date from the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The oldest continuous texts are of the twelfth century.* It 
came under the influence of the Byzantine Greek text, and has 
had no less extensive and eventful a textual history than the 
Latin and the Syriac translations (Leipoldt, op. cit. p. 297). In 
James its text clearly belongs with that of BNAC and shows 
no kinship to the Antiochian group KLPS. But it betrays 
no special relation to any particular one of the older uncials of 
the group to which it belongs. Tischendorf drew his references 
to the epistles from the unsatisfactory edition and translation 
of Wilkins, 1716. 

[G. Horner], The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
Northern Dialect, iv, 1905, has printed a text of the Epistle of 
James drawn from a Ms. (Brit. Mus. or. 424; Gregory, 4°) of 
1307 A.D., copied from a copy of a Ms. of 1250 A.D. 


(b) Ethiopic Version. 
R. H. Charles, art. “Ethiopic Version,” in HDB, i, 1898. 
F. Pritorius, art. “Bibelilbersetzungen, athiopische,” in Herzog- 
Hauck, PRE?, vol. iii, 1897. 


The Ethiopic version was made in cent. iv-v (Dillmann) or 
cent. v—vi (Guidi); whether originally translated from the 
Greek or the Sahidic is disputed, but in any case it was later 
corrected from the Arabic version. It is preserved in many 
Mss., some of which, containing the Catholic epistles, are as 
old as the fifteenth century. The editions, whether the Roman 
edition, 1548 (reprinted in the London Polyglot), or the still 
more unsatisfactory one edited by Thomas Pell Platt, London, 
1830, are uncritical and unreliable, and the citations of this 
version in Tischendorf’s apparatus, being made from them, 
must be used with caution. 


(c) Syriac Versions. 


E. Nestle, art. “Syriac Versions,” in HDB, iv, 1902. 
W. Wright, art. “Syriac Literature,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
xxii, 1887, republished as A Short History of Syriac Literature, 1894. 
* Brit. Mus. Curzon Catena, dated 889 A.D., is probably translated ~ from a Greek 


catena on the Gospels. 
) ceuties) 6. Ue er. SS 1 dette Able 


bale, Lee © h “es § 


bets. GQ: _ 
: fas VA 


w> Seen eetble®. 
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(x) Peshitto. 


This translation was probably made after 41r A.D., under 
the direction of Rabbula, bishop of Edessa (411-435),* and, so 
far as known, is the earliest Syriac translation of James. 

The British Museum has a Ms. containing James from the 
fifth or sixth century (Add. 14,470; Greg. 13°), and several 
Mss. of the sixth century and of the sixth or seventh century ; 
but the analogy of Syriac Mss. of the Gospels indicates that the 
text will not be found to differ substantially from that of the 
printed editions, of which that by Leusden and Schaaf, 1708, 
was used by Tischendorf. 


(2) Harclean. 


A revision of the Peshitto in accordance with Greek Mss. 
of the “ Antiochian” type was made in 508 a.p. for Philoxenus, 
bishop of Mabug; but no Ms. has been identified as containing 
the Epistle of James in this version. The Philoxenian revision 
was again revised, with excessive literalness of translation, in 
616 at Enaton, near Alexandria, by Thomas of Harkel, bishop 
of Mabug, who followed a different type of Greek text and 
supplied marginal variants from Gi.ii.Mse Of the many 
Mss. of this Harclean revision one, containing James, is said 
to be of the seventh century (Rome, Vat. syr. 266; Gregory, 
25°”). The edition of J. White, 1778-1803, prints James from 
a Ms. of the eleventh (?) century. 


(3) Palestinian (‘‘ Jerusalem”’). 
F. C. Burkitt, “Christian Palestinian Literature,” in JTS, ii, 1901, 
pp. 174-185. 


This version, made directly from the Greek, but under the 
influence of the Peshitto, is in a dialect of Aramaic similar to 
that of the Samaritans and the Palestinian Jews, and was prob- 
ably made not earlier than the sixth century (reign of Justinian) 

®©That the evidence which formerly led to the assignment of an earlier date for the Peshitto 


is without value has now been decisively shown by F. C. Burkitt, S. Ephraim’s Quotations 
from the Gospel (TS, vii), rgor. 
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for the use of certain communities of Malkite Christians in 
Palestine, some of whom were afterward settled in Egypt. 
The earliest Ms. is of the seventh century. The text on which 
the version rests is of a mixed character. 

Jas. 11 in this dialect has been printed from a lectionary of 
the twelfth (?) century, probably from Egypt, by Mrs. Agnes 
S. Lewis, A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (Studia Sinaitica, 
vi), 1897, PP- 34-35, Ff. p- lxv. 


(d) Armenian Version. 


F. C. Conybeare, art. “Armenian Version,” in HDB, i, 1898. 
H. Gelzer, art. ““Armenien,” in Herzog-Hauck, PRE’, vol. ii, 1897. 


Said to have been originally translated (c. 400) from the 
Syriac and revised after 431 by Greek Mss. brought from Con- 
stantinople. The best edition is that of Zohrab, Venice, 1805, 
from which the readings in Tischendorf’s apparatus are drawn. 
It is based chiefly on a Ms. dated 1310. Mss. of the whole 
N. T. of the twelfth or thirteenth century are preserved at 
Venice. 

(e) Latin Versions. 
P. Corssen, “ Bericht tiber die lateinischen Bibeltibersetzungen,”’ in 


Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der classtschen Altertumswissenschaft, 
ci, 1899, pp. 1-83. 


(rx) Old Latin. 


H. A. A. Kennedy, art. “Latin Versions, the Old,’’ in HDB, iii, rgQ00, 
with full references to literature. 


Two Mss. are known containing a Latin text of James sub- 
stantially earlier than the revision of Jerome. 

ff. Codex Corbeiensis, cent. ix or x. 

Text in J. Wordsworth, ‘The Corbey St. James (ff), and its. 
Relation to Other Latin Versions, and to the Original Language 
of the Epistle,”’ in SB, i, 1885, pp. 113-150, also (with photo- 
graph) in A. Staerk, Les manuscrits latins du V* au XIITI* stécle 
conservés @ la Bibliotheque impériale de Saint-Petersbourg, 1910. 
This Ms. of James is remarkable because it forms a part of 
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a codex containing treatises by Philastrius and Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian together with the epistle of Barnabas, but no other Biblical 
book. 


W. Sanday, “Some Further Remarks on the Corbey St. James (ff),” 
in SB, i, 1885, pp. 233-263. 


s. Codex Bobiensis, cent. v or vi. Palimpsest. Contains 
Jas. yi-210 216-28 5" 5 19f.. 


wack [Meche J el Borlions 7g. IH fe A dfs Epistle of St. 


James, and of the First Epistle of St. Peter from the Bobbio Palimpsest 
(s), sow Numbered Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library at Vienna (OLBT, 


No. IV), 1897, pp. xviii-xx, 33-46. 

J. Bick, Wiener Palimpseste, I. Teil: Cod. Palat. Vindobonensis 16, 
olim Bobbiensis (Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akad. der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, vol. clix, 7), 1908, pp. 43-89. 


With these should be mentioned : 

m. Speculum Pseudo-Augustini. Excerpts from the Scrip- 
tures, perhaps made in the fourth century, preserved in several 
Mss., of which the best is of the eighth or ninth century; ed. 
Weihrich (Corpus, vol. xii), Vienna, 1887. A little over one- 
fourth of James (29 verses out of 108) is preserved in this 


Speculum. 


The texts of ff and m are reprinted in Mayor, pp. 3-27. For the text 
of s, Mayor’s reprint of Belsheim’s edition is insufficient, and White’s 
or Bick’s edition must be consulted. 


Some Old Latin readings are perhaps to be found in the text 
of James in the Vulgate Codices Toletanus and Harleianus 
1772. 

One quotation from James is found in the commentaries of 
Ambrosiaster, who on Gal. 5" cites Jas. 5®. The text is doubt- 
less Old Latin, but is substantially identical with that of the 
Vulgate; see A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster (Texts and 
Studies, vii), 1905, p. 197. 

On the Perpignan Ms. (p), now Paris, Bib. nat. lat. 321, see 
E. S. Buchanan, JTS, xii, 1911, pp. 497-534- 
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(2) Vulgate. 

S. Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du moyen 
Gge, Paris, 1893. 

J. Wordsworth and H. J. White, Novum Testamentum Domini Nostrs 
Jesu Christi Latine secundum editionem S. Hieronymi, Pars prior, Quat- 
tuor evangelia, Oxford, 1889-98; Prefatio, pp. x-xv, Epilogus, pp. 672- 
673, 705-724. 

H. J. White, art. “Vulgate,” in HDB, iv, 1902. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate in James is best preserved 
in the Cod. Amiatinus (A), c. 700, and Cod. Fuldensis (F), c. 
540, from which the text as given in the authoritative Editso 
Clementina, Rome, 11592, *1593, #1598,* differs in many points. 
The text of A with the variants of F is to be found in a suffi- 
ciently accurate reprint in Mayor, pp. 3-27. 


(3) Textual Relations. 


The extraordinarily numerous variations found in the text 
of the Old Latin Bible were due largely to differences of local 
Latin usage and to caprice, but probably also in some measure 
to learned revisions effected with the aid of Greek copies and 
similar to that which produced the Vulgate. 

In James, ff is substantially a pure Old Latin text, not mixed 
with Vulgate readings.f That the copy which was corrected 
in order to make the Vulgate was closely akin to it is shown by 
the abundant agreement of ff and Vg, not only in vocabulary, 
but especially in the structure of sentences and the order of 
words.{ With this inference corresponds the fact that Chroma- 
tius of Aquileia ({c.406), the friend of Jerome, uses the Latin 
version of James found in ff,§ and that the only probable allu- 
sion to James in the writings of Ambrose agrees with ff against 
Vg. The date of the version found in ff is thus not later than 
cent. iv. Sanday thinks ff a local recension of north Italian 


origin. || 
*See G. M. Youngman, American Journal of Theology, xii, 1908, pp. 627-636. 
t Wordsworth, SB, i, pp. 126 f. t Sanday, SB, i, pp. 258 f. 


§ Chromatius, Tract. in ev. S. Matth. ix, 1; xiv, 7; quoted in full by Wordsworth, SB, i, 
Pp. 135. 

{| P. Thielmann, A rchio far lateinische Lexikographie, viii, 1893, p. 502, holds that ff is prob- 
ably of African origin. 
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Heer, Die versio latina des Barnabasbriefes, 1908, pp. xlv f., infers that 
the translation of Barnabas contained in the Codex Corbeiensis was made 
after Tertullian and before Cyprian and Novatian, and points out that 
in the version of James the use of salvare, together with other indications, 
suggests a somewhat late date. 


The Latin version found in m (Speculum Pseudo-Augustini) 
is substantially that of Priscillian (Spain, ¢385).* It stands 
further removed from both ff and Vg than they do from each 
other, but presents complicated relationships to these two. It 
is believed by Sanday to represent “‘a late African text,” that 
is, “an African base . . . corrupted partly by internal devel- 
opment and partly by the admission of European readings.” f 
There is no sufficient evidence that ff and m rest upon two 
independent translations of James into Latin.{ On the con- 
trary, the same Greek text underlies the two, and we must 
assume a single original translation, which has been modified in 
the interest of Latin style and local usage, and not in order to 
conform it to current Greek Mss. Since sufficient time has to 
be allowed for the divergence of ff and m before the latter part 
of the fourth century, it follows that the original translation 
of James into Latin was made certainly not later than 350.§ 

That James was translated into Latin separately from other 
books (and probably later) is indicated by the peculiarities of 
the version itself,|| by the unique phenomenon of its inclusion 
with patristic treatises in Codex Corbeiensis (ff),** and also by 
the complaint of Augustine ff at the unusual badness of the 
translation of James, and the fact that Cassiodorius, who in other 
cases took the Old Latin as the basis of comment in his Com- 


* Or of Instantius; see G. Morin, “Pro Instantio,” in Reowe Bénédictine, vol. xxx, 1913, 
PD. 153-173. 

t Sanday, Classical Review, iv, 1890, pp. 414-417; SB, i, pp. 244 ff. 

$ Sanday, OLBT, No II, 1887, p. cclv; cf. SB, i, pp. 250, 259. Wordsworth’s view (SB. 
i, pp. 133 f.) that ff, Vg, m, and the quotations in Jerome’s writings represent four distinct 
transitions is wholly untenable. 

§ Hilary of Poitiers, De irin. iv, 8, writing in the Greek East in 356-358, seems to make his 
own translation of Jas. 1° (Zahn, Grundriss*, p. 69). 

@ Westcott, CNT”, pp. 270f. The case with 2 Peter is similar; cf. Westcott, pp. 269 /f. 

* Zahn, GK, i, p. 324. 

tt Augustin. Retract. ii, 32, adjuvant (sc. Augustine’s adnolationes, now lost) ergo aliquid, nisi 
quod ipsam epistolam, quan legebamus quando ista dictavi, non diligenter ex graco habebamus 
tater preiaiam. 
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plexiones in epistolas et acta apostolorum et apocalypsin, in James 
found it best to use the Vulgate form.* 

The Latin version found in s is so close to Vg that it is a 
question whether s ought not to be classed as a Vulgate Ms. 
(so Hort, “Appendix,” p. 83). It differs from Codex Amiatinus 
of the Vg scarcely more than Codex Fuldensis does, but is nearer 
to A than to F. On the ground of resemblances to the Latin 
version used by Fulgentius of Ruspe (f 533) and Facundus of 
Ermione (fc. 570) White surmises that the elements in s which 
are divergent from the Vulgate “represent a stream of late 
African text.”’ f 

Jerome probably revised the Latin version of the Acts and 
epistles in 384-385, as he had that of the Gospels in 383, but 
his revision of the former books was superficial and imperfect ; 
it “does not represent the critical opinion of Jerome, even in 
the restricted sense in which this is true of the text of the Gos- 
pels.”{ It is noteworthy that in Jerome’s own quotations 
from James he does not follow the Vulgate.§ 

The Greek text underlying ff and m was of the same type as 
that of the older Greek uncials, and resembled B more closely 
than does any extant Greek Ms. (not excluding even 8). The 
Vulgate shows traces of the influence of Greek readings different 
from the text of ff, m, but hardly ever agreeing with KLPS. 


§ 3. Use or THE AUTHORITIES.|| 


Since most of the important variants were in existence as 
early as the fourth century,** it is evident that the value of 
the documents is not mainly to be determined by their date, 
or even by the date of the recension which they may represent. 


* Cf. Zahn, ibid. t OLBT, No. IV, 1897, p. xxi. 

t Westcott, art. “Vulgate,” in Smith, DB, p. 3479, of. p. 3460; of. Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 
128; White, art. “Vulgate,” in HDB, iv, pp. 874, 883. 

§ Wordsworth, /.c. p. 134. 

|| The following observations, it should be noted, are intended to apply only to the Epistle 
of James, where by reason of the late emergence of the epistle into use the problems have a 
peculiar character. Detailed evidence for the conclusions here stated will be found in J. H. 
Ropes, “‘The Text of the Epistle of James,” JBL, xxviii, 1909, pp. 103-129. 

®* The isolated variants of the minuscules (variants many of which, even when known, are 
very properly left unmentioned in Tischendorf’s apparatus) do not in most cases come seri- 
ously into question. 
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Ancient documents must be treated like modern editions ; their 
worth depends on the materials available for making them and 
on the soundness of the principles or tastes which guided their 
formation. The main task of textual criticism is to discover 
the character of those principles or tastes. 

In the text of James the chief groups that can at present be 
treated as distinct critical entities are B ff, A 33, KLPS al. 
(the “Antiochian recension’’). Of these the text of KLPS al. 
proves on examination to contain no distinctive readings which 
commend themselves as probably original. This is not due to 
its lateness, but to the systematic preference of its editor (or 
of a series of editors and copyists) for textual improvements 
already in existence, which had been made at various times in 
the interest of “lucidity and completeness.”’ We are there- 
fore tolerably safe in refusing to accept its testimony in the 
comparatively few cases where its distinctive readings might 
in themselves have some degree of plausibility. The peculiar 
common element of A 33 is also due to emendation. 

On the other hand, the text of B ff, while not absolutely 
free from obviously emended readings, proves to be much freer 
from them than is that of any other document. Moreover, the 
text of B shows less trace of emendation than that of ff. Ac- 
cordingly, if due precaution is taken against admitting unsup- 
ported errors due to an eccentricity of B, it is a sound rule 
that in cases where “internal evidence of readings’”’ is not de- 
cisive the reading of B should be followed. Since, however, 
B is by no means free from error and even emendation, positive 
evidence from “transcriptional” or other internal probability 
will outweigh the authority of B. 

The use of the witnesses other than B is thus twofold. First, 
when they disagree with B, their readings may sometimes com- 
mend themselves by their internal character as superior. Sec- 
ondly, when they agree with B, they serve as guarantee that the 
reading of B is not due to the idiosyncrasy of that Ms., and also, 
by affording evidence of the wider currency of the reading, they 
somewhat strengthen confidence in it. 

The statement of Hort (“‘Introduction,” p. 171), which seems 
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to mean that the authorities for the Catholic epistles stand in 
order of excellence B833CAP, is substantiated (at any rate for 
the uncials) in the Epistle of James. 


The rule above stated cannot be presumed to yield a perfect text. 
The result will probably include some undetectable errors. It will, 
however, certainly contain fewer emended readings than would be in- 
troduced by following the guidance of any other document or group 
of documents; and this is the chief requisite of a sound text, since in 
texts of the N. T. false readings, if supported by more than one docu- 
ment, are much more frequently due to emendation than to accident. 

F. C. Burkitt, The Rules of Tyconius (TS, iii), 1894, p. cxviii: “The 
general character of the ‘Neutral’ text so often represented by B alone 
stands on a sure basis, but B may here and there desert that text by 
an interpolation or by a substitution which may not necessarily be 
self-betraying. 

“These, however, are but secondary considerations compared with 
the general result, that in the Old Testament as in the New the text of 
our oldest Mss. as a whole is proved by the evidence of the versions to 
be immensely superior to the later eclectic texts commonly used in the 
Greek-speaking churches from the middle of the fourth century. These 
later revisions sometimes preserve valuable fragments of older texts 
which would otherwise have been lost altogether, but it is for such 
fragments alone that these recensions are valuable, and not for their 
continuous text.” 

Some further progress in the solution of the problem of the text of 
James is to be expected through the accumulation of new materials 
and the verification and digestion of the great work of H. von Soden. 
The textual notes printed in this Commentary on the several verses of 
James are based in the main on Tischendorf’s apparatus. The writer 
hopes to carry through an exhaustive study of the text of James at a 
later time. 


Il. HISTORY OF THE EPISTLE IN THE CHURCH. 


The earliest express references to the Epistle of James are 
those found in Origen, and the epistle seems to have come into 
general use and esteem only after his time and through the in- 
fluence of Alexandria. No one of the Apostolic Fathers, of 
the Christian writers of the second century, or of the heretics 
of the same period betrays, in the present writer’s opinion, ac- 
quaintance with James. From the third century the epistle 
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begins to be quoted, and to be included in the canon, first of all 
in the Greek church, then in the Latin, and finally in the Syrian 
church. Among the Greeks the process seems to have been 
complete before the time when Eusebius wrote his history 
(c. 324). In the West at the close of the fourth century, Jerome 
and Augustine mark, and did much to effect, the final accept- 
ance of the book as sacred Scripture. In Syria the official trans- 
lation of the N. T. included the Epistle of James after 412 (or 
a little later), and it was used by representative theologians of 
the Antiochian school somewhat earlier; yet for a long time, 
and even as late as the sixth century, influential church leaders, 
especially those in close relations with the Nestorians, refused 
to admit it into their canon. The extraordinary influence of 
Alexandrian thought on the world is instructively exhibited in 
this one small instance of a vast pervasive process. 


Much of the necessary material may be found assembled in Mayor, 
ch. 2; see also Charteris, Canonicitty, 1880, pp. 292-300; Méeinertz, 
Jakobusbrief (Biblische Studien, x), 1905; Zahn, Einleitung, i, *1906, 
$7, notes 4-6; The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, by a 
Committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, Oxford, 
1905; and the general works on the history of the canon. Zahn’s 
statements in the Einlettung are too much influenced by Mayor, and 
are less trustworthy than his earlier judgments. On the history of 
opinion as to the author of the epistle, see above, pp. 54-so. 


$1. ABSENCE OF MENTION IN WRITERS BEFORE ORIGEN. 


Clement of Rome.—A great number of passages from the 
epistle of Clement have been supposed to show acquaintance 
with James, and are conveniently gathered together by Mayor.* 
In some of these noteworthy coincidences of phrase occur, 
as in chs. 13, 23, 30, 38, 46, and in the references to Abraham 
in chs. 10, 17, 31, and to Rahab in ch. 12. But these are not 
ideas, nor forms of expression, which are original with James, 
and the likeness is not sufficient to prove literary dependence, 
but only similar literary associations. 

Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome‘, 1890, i, p. 96, speaks somewhat 
guardedly of the recognition of James’s “type of Apostolic teaching,”’ 

©To these may be added Clem. Rom. 49! aydéwy xadvwres wAQO0s auaprinpy, cf. Jas. 5%. 


f 
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although in fact he believed (i, p. 397, cf. ii, pp. 97, 100) that Clement 
knew and used our epistle. Westcott, CNT’, 1896, p. 49, thinks that 
Clement used James, as does Zahn, GnK, 1889, i, pp. 962 f. Holtz- 
mann, Einleitung*, 1892, p. 91, regards the question as indeterminable. 
Weiss, Einleitung*, 1889, pp. 36, 49, does not ascribe to Clement any 
acquaintance with James. That there is no sufficient evidence of use 
by Clement is also the decided opinion of the Oxford Committee, 


NTAF, 1905, pp. 137 f. 


Of the other Apostolic Fathers there is no adequate evidence 
that 2 Clement of Rome, the Epistle of Barnabas, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, or the Epistle 
to Diognetus, used or knew James. The same is true of Justin 
Martyr and of the Apologists of the second century. 


The Oxford Committee, NTAF, p. 128, while admitting a “general 
similarity . . . in the spirit of [2 Clement’s and James’s] teaching,” hold 
that the passagesin 2 Clement “‘are insufficient to give positive evidence 
in favour of literary dependence.” 

Polycarp 6 xal of xpecBitepor 3% eSoxAayyxvot, els xkvtac EXsfovec, 
éxtotpépovtes ta axoxexAavnuéva, extoxextépevor xkvtag dobeveic, wh 
auerodvres xheas 7 dppavod 3 xévntog . . . &xexduevor xkons bpyiic, xpocw- 
xoAnplas, xplcews &d(xou, is noteworthy as combining a great many of 
the topics treated in James, but there is no sufficient indication of direct 
literary connection. The same is to be said of Epistle of Barnabas 20. 
Most of the parallels from the Apostolic Fathers and from Justin are 
conveniently collected in Mayor, ch. 2; see also NTAF. 


Hermas.—The Shepherd presents a great number of resem- 
blances to James, and in some cases the similarity extends to 
a series of parallels in a longer context. Close resemblance, 
however, is not found to any of those phrases and sentences of 
the epistle which are unmistakably original whether in thought 
or expression (e.g. Jas. 2!*2¢), and in most of the parallel 
passages the difference of spirit and language is noteworthy. 
Hence it is altogether likely that both writers are independently 
using a mass of religious and moral commonplaces, probably 
characteristic of the Jewish hortatory preaching with which 
both were plainly familiar. That these resemblances are so 
numerous, while yet no one of them is conclusive, does not pro- 
vide (as it has often been asserted to do) cumulative evidence 
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of literary dependence; on the contrary, it makes the opposite 
explanation all the more probable. There may be, indeed, a 
common dependence on some single current book of practical 
religion, but the existence of such a book is not proved; a com- 
mon background would suffice to account for the facts, and that 
need not imply that the two authors lived in the same locality 
or in neighbouring places. The probability is that Hermas did 
not know the Epistle of James, and that there is no direct 
literary connection between the two writings. 


The view maintained in the text seems to me well established, but 
is not that of most scholars. Zahn (Der Hirt des Hermas, 1868, pp. 
396-409; GnK, 1889, i, p. 962; Einlestung*, 1906, § 7, note 5) holds 
the dependence of Hermas on James to be certain, and with him agree 
Weiss, Einleitung?, 1889, p. 37, and Westcott, CNT’, 1896, pp. 204, 
207. Conversely, Holtzmann, Einleitung?, 1892, pp. 92, 336, held, as 
have others, that James was probably dependent on Hermas. The 
Oxford Committee, 1905, p. 113, however, are in doubt, saying with 
regard to Hermas, “we should be hardly justified in placing the Epistle 
higher than Class C’’ (their “lower degree of probability’’); and Lei- 
poldt, GK, i, 1907, p. 189, deems Hermas only “ perhaps’’ dependent. 
Harnack, Cal, i, 1897, p. 485, and Jiilicher, Einleitung*, 1906, p. 193, 
have perceived that there is no adequate evidence of literary dependence 
on either side. For references to many judgments of scholars, see 
Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905, pp. 86-90. 

The parallels between James and Hermas are elaborately treated by 
Zahn, Der Hirt des Hermas, 1868, pp. 396-409; the more important 
are carefully discussed in NTAF, Oxford, 1905; and a very full, though 
not quite complete, series is cited in Mayor, I. c. 

The parallel which is perhaps most striking is found in Hermas, 
Mand. ix, where the subject is a warning against epuyla. The ex- 
hortation to pray to the Lord without 3tjuyla and ddtotéxtws; the 
promise that God will fulfil such a request; the assurance that God 
beareth no grudge (odx lott yap 8 Bede dog of EvOpwxor of rvynotxanodvres 
GX’ abtds duvnolxaxds dott); the warning that of Sipuyor . . . od8dv 
Shag éxttuyyzdvouct tv altnucdtuy aitév; the exhortation to pray év ti 
xtovet ; the generalisation that 4 3ipuylz... xkvtwv dxotuyzavet tiv Foyuv 
adthis dv xpdcoet, all have their parallels, and to some extent in the same 
order, in Jas. 1**. Further, the passage contains a number of single 
phrases (e. g. 4 xlotic AvwOdv fore... H Bd Sepuyla exlyerov xveduse éort 
mapa to6 ScaBddou; xafkorcoyv odv thy xap8lav cou; cezutdoy altid xal pi 
tbv 3c3évea cot) which closely resemble language found in various parts 
of the epistle. 
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But there is no reason to suppose that the author of James coined 
the word 3(puyoc, and the parallels do not, either individually or in 
their combination, go beyond the range of religious commonplaces, 
while the more original elements of expression and thought in these 
very verses of James are wholly neglected. Sermons and tracts from 
all ages show just such resemblances in countless instances where no 
possibility of literary dependence exists. 

Similar illustrations of the relation of the two documents can be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, but nowhere else is there so near an approach 
to a parallelism in the development of a considerable context as in 
Mand. ix. A comparison of the elaboration in Mand. viii of what is 
compactly expressed in Jas. 1” is also instructive; cf. Ep. Barnab. 20. 


Irenzus.—The following passages alone come in question: 

iv, 162 ipse Abraham sine circumcisione ef sine observatione 
sabbatorum credidit deo et reputatum est ils ad justitiam, ef amicus 
dei vocatus est (cf. Jas. 23°); 

. iv, 134 Abraham . . . amicus factus est deo (cf. Jas. 2°); 
| ri dontloe’, v, 1! factores autem sermonum ejus facti (cf. Jas. 12"); fact 
wl” autem initium facturae (cf. Jas. 1'8). 

In the first of these (iv, 16*) the striking identity of language 
with Jas. 27° is wholly due to the last five words, and may well 
be a coincidence, for the combination of ideas is natural, and 
was current apart from James (cf. Clem. Rom. ro!, ‘Afpady 
6 dlros mpocayopevbels, and ro’), and the form of expres- 
sion is the simplest and most direct possible. The other re- 
semblances are too slight to show any literary relationship. 


Westcott, CNT’, 1896, p. 391, and Harnack, Das Neue Testament um 
das Jahr 200, 1889, p. 79, see here no evidence that Irenzus knew James. 
On the other hand, Zahn, Forschungen, iii, 1884, p. 152; GnK, i, 1888, 
P. 325; Grundriss?, 1904, p. 21; Jtilicher, Esnlettung*, 1906, p. 4535 
Leipoldt, GnX, i, 1907, p. 235, accept the evidence of use by Irensus 
as probably valid. Weiss, Esnleitung*, 1889, p. 72, inclines, though 
with more reserve, to the same view. For the opinions of other writers, 
see Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905, p. 68, note 6. 


Iren. iv, 344 libertatis lex, iv, 394 Tov Oeopov ris édevbepias, 
are fully accounted for from Ireneus’s own emphasis on the 
liberty of the Gospel, and do not indicate any acquaintance 
with James; cf. Iren. iii, 124; iv, 9%; iv, 37%. 
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Tertullian.—No passage in Tertullian proves use of James, 
and his omission to quote Jas. 1!" in discussing the Lord’s Prayer, 
De orat. 8, seems to show that he was not acquainted with it, 
or at any rate that he ascribed to it no apostolic or sacred 
authority. 

So Westcott, CNT", p. 379; Weiss, Einlettung, p. 72; Rénsch, Das 
Neue Testament Tertullian’s, 1871, pp. 572-574. Zahn, Forschungen, 
iii, p. 152, held to Tertullian’s dependence on James in Adv. Jud. 2, 
De orat. 8; later, GnK, i, p. 325, he leaves the question undecided; 
and finally, Grundriss*, p. 20, he ventures no statement. Jiilicher, 
Einleitung®, p. 453, is uncertain; Leipoldt, GnX, i, p. 235, is inclined 
to accept the evidence of use as “perhaps”’ valid. 


Clement of Alexandria.—No passage is found where Clement 
of Alexandria shows acquaintance with James. Eusebius, how- 
ever, writes of Clement as follows: 

Hist. eccl. vi, 141 év 5¢ rais “Trroturmcecu, Evvedovta eitreiy, 
ardons THis évdsaOnxou ypadys émirerunpmevas trerol(nras Sunyn- 
cas, unde Tas avtiNeyouevas TrapeOwv, THv ‘lovda Aéywo nal 
Tas Rowrds xafoduads éericroAds Thy te BapvaBa Kai rH 
Ildrpov Aeyoueyny "Axoxadupw. 

The statement about Clement made by Photius, Bidlioth. 
cod. 109 éppnvetas .. . Tod Gelov TlavXov trav émicroray Kar 
tev xa0od.xov, is to the same effect, and the two testimonies 
would be accepted as attesting Clement’s knowledge of James, 
were it not that the Latin Adumbrationes Clementis in epistolas 
canonicas, which are accepted as the translation of the Hypo- 
typoses made under the direction of Cassiodorius in the sixth 
century, include only 1 Peter, Jude, 1 and 2 John. That these 
four pieces were only selections from a larger body of Latin 
translations is made less likely by the careful reference of Cassi- 
odorius to only four epistles in the following passage: 

De instit. div. lit. 8: In epistolis autem canonicis Clemens 
Alexandrinus presbyter, qui et Stromateus vocatur, id est in epistola 
sancts Petri prima, sanctt Joannis prima et secunda, et Jacobi 
quacdam attico sermone declaravit. Ubi multa quidem subtiliter 
sed aliqua incaute locutus est, quae nos ita transferri fecimus in 
latinum, ut exclusis quibusdam offendiculis purificata doctrina 
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ejus securtor potuisset hauriri. Since one of the pieces translated 
at the order of Cassiodorius was certainly a commentary on 
Jude, the conjecture is natural that an error in the text (or 
the memory) of Cassiodorius has here substituted “James” 
for “Jude.” This conclusion and the lack of use anywhere in 
Clement’s extant writings of the three epistles (James, 2 Peter, 
3 John) not included in the Latin Adumbrationes must be ad- 
mitted to throw some doubt on the inference which would other- 
wise be drawn from the statements of Eusebius and Photius, 
and the question must be left undecided. The general rela- 
tion of Clement to Origen would make it entirely natural that 
he as well as Origen should have had the epistle; but it cer- 
tainly made no appeal to his interest. 


So Jiilicher, Einleitung®, p. 454. Zahn, Forschungen, iii, pp. 133- 
138, 150-153; GnK, i, pp. 321-323; Grundriss?, p. 21, is convinced 
(but in part on highly precarious grounds) that Clement used James. 
On the other side are Westcott, CNT’, p. 362-364; Harnack, N. T. 
um 200, p. 80; Weiss, Einlettung*, p. 72; Leipoldt, Gnk, i, p. 233, 
and P. Dausch, Der neutestamentliche Schrifitcanon und Clemens von 
Alexandrien, Freiburg, 1894, pp. 26~28. 


§ 2. THe GREEK CHURCH. 


Origen makes many quotations from our epistle, sometimes 
naming James as the source; e. g.: 

Comm. in Joan. t. xix, c. 23 dav 5€ Adynras pév trios, 
xopls dé Eoyov Tuyyavy, vexpa dot 7 ToLavrn, as ev TH de- 
ponevy laxwBov émictoAn avéyvoper. 

Other formulas used by Origen in quoting James are: 

@s trapa ‘laxwBo (Select. in Ps. 30, ed. Lommatzsch, vol. xii, 
P- 129) ; 

gnaiv o amdotonos (ibid. 65, vol. xii, p. 395); 

gnot yap "ldxwBos (ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 100); 

Karas yéyparrat (ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 70); 

gnotv (ibid. 118, vol. xiii, p. 106); 

€rxOn (Select. in Exod. 15, vol. viii, p. 324); 

Strep Hyovpae eiphoOae inrd THs ypadas (Comm. in Joh. 
fragm. 6, Berl. ed. vol. iv, p. 488); 
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6 "IdewBos ypdpe (ibid. fragm. 38, p. 514, also ibid. fragm. 
46, p. 521); 
xabeos dnote *IdewBos 0 admrdotonos (ibid. fragm. 126, p. 570). 


See Mayor’, pp. Ixxxif. The Latin extracts given by Mayor, in 
some of which James is called “apostle” or ‘“‘ brother of the Lord,’’ are 
from the version of Rufinus, and cannot be trusted in this particular. 
Other similar Latin passages could be added to Mayor’s collection. 


Origen thus regarded the author of James as an “apostle,” 
and included the epistle in ‘Scripture’; moreover, in his com- 
prehensive statements about the contents of the N. T., preserved, 
to be sure, only in the Latin of Rufinus (Hom. in Gen. xiii, 2, 
the “wells”; Hom. in Jos. vii, 1, the ‘‘trumpets”), he includes 
James with Peter and Jude among the authors of the N. T. 
This evidence is confirmed by his abundant use of passages from 
the epistle in his works. 

The fact that, in speaking of James the Lord’s brother in 
Comm. in Matt. x, 17 (on 135*!-), Origen fails to mention any 
epistle by him may, however, indicate that he then believed 
the epistle to have been written by some other Apostle James. 
The omission of any reference to the Epistle of James (or to 
that of Jude) in the passage quoted by Eusebius, H. e. vi, 257", 
from Origen’s commentary on John, book v, is noteworthy, 
but the purpose of the passage is to show that even the great 
apostles, Paul, Peter, and John, wrote but little, and mention 
of James was not necessary. 


The precise attitude toward the epistle indicated by the word gepe- 
yévy in the first extract quoted above has been much discussed. But 
the expression seems to mean “current,’’ and does not indicate any 
qualification of Origen’s acceptance of the writing in question. Cf. 
Comm. in Joan. t. i, c. 2 (with reference to the law of Moses) téy 
colvy geponévwy yoapdiv xal dv xkoatg éxxAnolarcs Beot xextoteuspévwy 
etvar Oelwy odx Av duc&prot tte Adywv xpwrtoyévnua wiv thy Mwictws vé- 
pov axacyiy 88 1d edayyédtov; t. i, c. 3 p&onwy peta cd ebayyéAta tas 
xp&batc xal tas éxratodds pépecbar tév dxootéAwy.. . dv talc pepopévate 
éxtotoAais. 

The positive evidence that Origen counted James as a “disputed” 
book, and had scruples about including it in his N. T., seems to reduce it- 
self to an over-hasty inference from Comm. in Joh. xx, 10 06 cuyzwoenfey 
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By bxd tv xapadexoutwov td [Ilettg yuple Epywy vexok éottv, where 
the context shows that there is no implication whatever that any 
class of recognised Christians deliberately rejected James. Zahn’s state- 
ment in GnX, i, p. 323 and note 1, was correct, and has been unfortu- 
nately modified in Grundriss?, p. 43; of. Gregory, Canon and Text of the 
New Testament, 1907, pp. 226 f. 


The extant writers of the Greek church contemporary with 
Origen or just after his time made somewhat sparing use of 
James, but there is no reason to think that any of them failed 
to include it in his N. T. The antiquity of the epistle, its 
practical religious and moral usefulness for edification, and the 
growing belief that it was written by the Apostle James (see 
Pp. 43-45) were motives which united to compel acceptance 
of it. A third-century papyrus and all Greek copies of the 
Catholic epistles (the earliest of which date from the fourth 
century) contain it, and it is found in the several Egyptian 
versions, which must have followed the custom of Alexandria. 

Frequent use and direct quotation of James, apparently as 
Scripture (i, 11“), are found in the pseudo-clementine Epistolae 
ad virgines, probably written in Palestine or southern Syria in 
the early decades of the third century. In the same century 
perhaps Gregory Thaumaturgus* (fc. 270), probably Dionysius 
of Alexandriaf (f 265), and certainly Methodius of Olympus{ 
(fT c. 311) show acquaintance with James. 

In the fourth century the evidence increases. Eusebius uses 
the epistle freely,§ and it seems to have formed part of his N. T. 
The fifty copies of the N. T. made under his direction by or- 
der of the Emperor Constantine no doubt included the seven 
Catholic epistles, and we may assume that this was true also 
of the copies prepared by Pamphilus (f 309). The statement 
of Eusebius that some did not accept James is to be understood 


of the Syrians. 


* Westcott, CNT", p. 392. 

ft Harnack, Die Uberlicferung und der Bestand der urchristichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
1893, pp. 419, 421 f.; Bardenhewer, Geschichte der althirchlichen Litteratur, ii, p. 175; Meinertz, 
Joahobusbrief, p. 112. 

t Leipoldt, GaX, i, p. 250; Bonwetsch, “Die Theologie sem Methodius von Olympus,” 
in Abhandl. der kgl. Ges. der Wissenschaften su Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, N. F. vii, 3, 1903, 
p. 142; and Methodius von Olympus, I. Schrifien, 1891, Pp. 291, 293. 


| § Westcott, CNT”, p. 432 A Darhoh ppd . 
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Hist. eccl. ti, 23% tovadca xal ta xatd "IenwBov 05 4 xpaty cGy bvoue- 
Coudvey xnaforcnav extotoAdy elvar Adyetat’ lotdov 3% d¢ vobedetar pty, 
0b xoAAol yodv tHv xadauiv abt éuvnudvevoay. a> 0088 tis Asyo- 
phyns "lodda, wide xat adtig obons tay éxtd Acyoudvwy xafoAtndy> Suwe 
3” Youev xat tabtas peta tv Aotxdy dv xAclotats Sedyuocreussvas éx- 
xAnolacs. 

Ibid. iii, 253 cv 8’ avttAeyoudvwy, yywplwy 3” ody Sums tots xoAdoic, h 
Acyoutyn "laxdBou pépetat xat } "lodda H te [léctpou Seutépa ExtatoAd xal 
évouatoudvn Seutéon xat tele "Iwdvvou. 

From Eusebius’s statements a knowledge of these ancient doubts 
about James was kept alive among Greek scholars through the Middle 
Ages; cf., for instance, in the fourteenth century, Nicephorus Callistus, 
Hist. eccd. ii, 46. | 


The Catalogus Claromontanus (Ms. of sixth century; the list 
is believed to have been composed in Alexandria in the fourth 
century) includes it, as do the lists of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Amphilochius, 
and Chrysostom.* In many of these writers quotations or allu- 
sions are also found.f 

To these witnesses may be added Macarius of Egypt (tf 391), 
the so-called 60th canon of the Council of Laodicea (fourth or 
fifth century), and from the fifth century Cyril of Alexandria, 
Isidore of Pelusium, Hesychius of Jerusalem, Marcus Eremita, 
Eusebius of Alexandria.{ 

The acceptance of James in the Greek church (not including 
certain Greek-speaking Syrians) is thus unbroken from the time 
of Origen, when the book first emerges into the light of history. 
Before the year 400 knowledge of it is attested for Alexandria, 
Palestine, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

THE ARMENIAN CHurcH. The Armenian N. T., in the only form 
known to us, was made to correspond to Greek Mss. brought from 
Constantinople after 431, and hence includes James with the other 


Catholic epistles; see the full references to Armenian writers of the 
fifth century given by Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, pp. 185-189. 


** Futhalius” included James and the other Catholic epistles in his edition; cf. J. A. 
Robinson, Euthaliana (TS, iii, 3), 1895, p. 27. 

t The reference to Basil given by Westcott, CVT", p. 454, is to the Constitutiones monasticae, 
which are probably not genuine. The resemblances in the passages from the Clementine 
Homilies cited by Mayor®, pp. lxxxiii f., are inadequate to show acquaintance with James. 
Gregory of Nyssa nowhere alludes to James. 

¢ For references to James in Greek writers of the fifth century, see Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 
pp. 159 f. 163-165, 177 f. 
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§ 3. THe Syrian Cuurca. 


W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903; Zahn, “Das Neue Testa- 
ment Theodors von Mopsvestia und der urspriingliche Kanon der 
Syrer,” in Neue Kirchliche Zettschrift, xi, 1900, pp. 788-806. 


The history of the epistle among the Syrians is very different, 
but shows the gradual effect of the influence of Greek learned 
authority. The earliest translation of James into Syriac was 
that of c. 412 in the Peshitto version, which included also 
1 Peter and 1 John. Previous to that time none of the Catholic 
epistles had gained complete acceptance into the Syrian canon. 


Zahn, GnK, i, pp. 373-375. Cf. Doct. Addat, 46. The Syrian canon 
published from a ninth-century Ms. by Mrs. A. S. Lewis, Siudia Sina- 
itica, i, 1894, pp. 11-14, is believed to have been composed about 400 
A.D.; it includes the four Gospels, Acts, and the epistles of Paul (with 
Hebrews and perhaps 3 Corinthians), but expressly excludes all the 
Catholic epistles as well as the Apocalypse. 


Hence Aphraates (c. 345) and the genuine works of Ephraem 
(¢ 378) show no trace of acquaintance with James, and no clear 
trace is found in the scant remains of other literature in the 
Syriac tongue down to the great division of the Syrian church 
after the Council of Chalcedon (451). 


So Burkitt, “Text und Versions,” in EB, iv, 1903, col. s004, note; of. 
also Westcott, CNT’, p. 452; Jiilicher, Esnlettung‘, p. 490; and Bur- 
kitt, S. Ephratm’s Quotations from the Gospel (TS, vii, 2), 1901. The 
contrary statements of Zahn, Grundriss', p. 53 (altered in 2d ed.), and 
of J. A. Bewer, “The History of the New Testament Canon in the 
Syrian Church,” in American Journal of Theology, iv, 1900, p. 349, are 
founded on the evidence adduced in the “Scriptural Index”’ in J. H. 
Hill, Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian, 
1896. Butin so far as the references to James there collected are drawn 
from works preserved only in Greek or Latin, they are worthless (cf. 
Zahn, Forschungen, i, p. 46); and the remamder, found in Syriac works, 
are shown by Bauer, op. cit. pp. 42-47, to be in every case inadequate 
to prove use of James. Bauer himself, p. 48, has added two instances 
of possible use, only one of which, however, deserves consideration, the 
phrase “father of lights,” abba d’ nahire, found in Opera, v, col. 489. 
The “Polemic Sermon,” No. 23, in which this occurs is undoubtedly 
genuine, but the context contains no hint of the passage in James, and 
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the allusion is not clear enough to permit any inference whatever. 
Bauer, pp. 52/f., has gone too far in saying that Ephraem probably 
knew James, and has unfortunately been followed here by Leipoldt, 
GnK, i, p. 245. 

The resemblance to Jas. 3" (Peshitto) in Isaac of Antioch (fc. 460), 
ed. Bickell, i, 1873, p. 132, pointed out by Bauer, p. 53, perhaps is 
due to acquaintance with James, but may be accidental. 

In the Doctrine of the Apostles, published by Cureton and Wright, 
Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 32, there is a singular reference to “what 
James had written from Jerusalem.” If the document is from the 
fourth century (Harnack, Ueberlieferung und Bestand der altchristl. Lit- 
teratur, p. 535) this might form an exception to the above statement. 
See Westcott, CNT’, p. 251. 


Even among Greek-speaking members of the undivided Syr- 
ian church, a considerable group did not recognise James as a 
part of the N. T. The most notable of these is the Antio- 
chian, Theodore of Mopsuestia* (f c. 429), who accepted no one 
of the Catholic epistles. ‘The same may have been the attitude 
of Titus of Bostra (fc. 371), and was probably that of Severi- 
anus of Gabala (c. 400, a Syrian by birth), and of the author 
of the A postolic Constitutions. 


In one passage, Pseudo-Ignatius, Philipp. 11 xio xetpdters ry 
dxaloaotoy, the author of the Apostolic Constitutions perhaps betrays 
his knowledge of Jas. 11%. Apart, however, from this possible allusion 
to James, this writer shows acquaintance with no Catholic epistle except 
1 Peter, and in his use of 1 Peter nowhere indicates that it was a part 
of his N. T.; of. Bauer, op. cit. pp. 61 f. 


In later centuries, too, there is adequate evidence that by 
many of the leaders of the Nestorians in Eastern Syria James 
was not accepted, although they used the Peshitto. In 545 
Paul of Nisibis, lecturing at Constantinople but doubtless rep- 
resenting accurately the opinion of the school of Nisibis, attrib- 
uted full canonicity only to 1 Peter and 1 John, and classed 
James with the antilegomena.f So Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(c. 545), who had become acquainted with East Syrian theo- 


* Bauer, op. cit. pp. 53-58; Zahn, “Das Neue Testament Theodors,” in NKZ, xi, 1900, 


pp. 788-793. 
t Junilius, Institute regularia divinae legis,i, 6; see Westcott, CNT’, pp. 553 f.; H. Kihn, 
Theoder von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exegeten, 1880. 
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logians, says that there are various views about the Catholic 
epistles, and that some reject all of them; but it is not clear 
that he refers to contemporaries.* In the eighth century The- 
odore bar-Koni, the Nestorian, apparently rejected all the 
Catholic epistles.t About 825 Ishodad, bishop of Haditha on 
the Tigris, refers to others besides Theodore who reject all the 
Catholic epistles, and may have in mind contemporaries of his 
own.[ In the preface to the Catholic epistles by the Jacobite 
scholar, Bar-Hebreus (1226-86), the doubts about James, 
1 Peter, and 1 John are mentioned (although Bar-Hebreus 
himself accepted those epistles), and this preface is found in- 
cluded in Syriac N. T. Mss. as late as the fifteenth century. 


M. Klamroth, Gregorti Abulfaragi: Bar Ebhraya in actus e epistulas 
catholicas adnotationes, Gottingen, 1878. This preface of Bar-Hebreus, 
which is itself perhaps based partly on the statement of Isho‘dad, is 
found : 

(x) in part in the well-known Amsterdam Ms. (Library of the Fra- 
ternity of the Remonstrants, no. 184) of 1470 from Mardin (Gregory, 
Prolegomena, p. 836, no. 65), which contains the two pseudo-clementine 
epistles on virginity; cf. Wetstein, Duae epistolae S. Clementis, 1752, 
pp. 407 f. 

(2) in a Ms. now or formerly belonging to Robert S. Williams, of 
Utica, N. Y. (Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 845, no. 12) described by I. H. 
Hall, “A Syriac Manuscript with the Antilegomena Epistles,”’ in Journal 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for 1884, pp. 37-49. 
This Ms. is dated 1471, and probably came likewise from near Mardin. 

In the latter Ms. the preface runs as follows (Hall, /. c. p. 41): 

‘Three Catholic, that is, General, epistles were translated into Syriac 
from the beginning: one of James, the brother of our Lord, who was 
bishop in Jerusalem, and wrote to the believing people that were scat- 
tered in every place of captivities and persecutions, and to them was 
directed this first epistle; and the second, of Peter; and the third, of 
John. But men have doubted about them, because they were not like 
the [proper] style of speech, and because they were not written to any 
one person or people. But Eusebius assures [us] that they are theirs.” 


On the other hand, after about 350 the movement to adopt 
some at least of the seven Catholic epistles recognised by the 


* Zahn, Gak, ii, pp. 230-233. 

¢ A. Baumstark, “Die Bitcher I-IX des ke@Afa Seskéljin des Theodoros bar Kéni,” in 
Oriens Christianus, i, 1901, pp. 173-178. 

t Bauer, of. cit. pp. 54 f. 
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Greek church is clearly seen among the Western Syrians, both 
of Antioch (where Greek was spoken) and of Edessa.* Thus 
Apollinarius of Laodicea in Syria (fc. 390), whose father, how- 
ever, was a native of Alexandria, is said to have commented on 
James.f Chrysostom (f{ 407) uses James freely, and in the 
so-called Synopsis of Chrysostom, which, whatever its origin, 
correctly represents that writer’s views, James is included with 
1 Peter and 1 John («at trav xaOordxev éemictoral Tpeis). 
Polychronius (f 428), the brother of Theodore of Mopsuestia, in- 
troduces a citation from James as from tls trav amrocrdNo, 
Theodoret (f ¢. 457) quotes Jas. 5!? and makes at least one other 
allusion.{[ In Edessa the Peshitto version was made by the 
direction of Rabbula (bishop 411-435), and, in accordance 
with the then current canon of Antioch, it included James, 
1 Peter, and 1 John. 


In the case of Lucian of Antioch (f 311) it is likely, though it cannot 
be proved, that he accepted James, x Peter, and 1 John; cf. Zahn, 
Grundriss?, p. 54; Harnack, art. ““Lucian der Martyrer,” in Herzog- 
Hauck, PRE, xi, 1902. 


From this time on the position of James in the Monophysite 
branch of the church grew increasingly secure, in accordance 
with the general tendencies of the time. The successive re- 
visions of the Syriac N. T., under Bishop Philoxenus in 508 and 
by Thomas of Heraclea in 616, even brought in the other four 
Catholic epistles and completed in Syriac the Greek canon 
of seven. The seven are included in the 85th of the apostolic 
canons appended to the Apostolic Constitutions, which is be- 
lieved to have been drawn up in Syria in the early part of the 
fifth century, and, having been translated into Syriac not later 
than 600, became a corner-stone of ecclesiastical law in the 
east.§ To the full Greek canon, with seven Catholic epistles, 
John of Damascus (c. 750) lent the influence of his great au- 
thority. 

° See Bauer, op. cit. pp. 62-68. t See Leipoldt, GK, i, p. 248. 

¢ Meinerts, Jakobusbrief, p. 172, note x. 


§ Zahn, Gak, ii, pp. 180-193; H. Achelis, art. “ Apostolische Konstitutionen und Kanones,” 
in Hersog-Hauck, PRE, i, 1896. 
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The history of the acceptance of James among the Nestorians 
is not known, but their great scholar Ebed Jesu of Nisibis 
(+ 1318), in his Catalogue of Al the Books of the Church, in- 
cludes ‘‘three epistles which in every manuscript and language 
are ascribed to Apostles, namely to James and to Peter and to 

ohn.” * 

} The history of the epistle in the Syrian church thus clearly 
illustrates a natural process. At first the canon of the Syrians 
consisted only of the Gospels (i.e. the Diatessaron) and the 
epistles of Paul; but gradually other books were adopted 
from Greek neighbours, and this took place most rapidly in 
the western churches which looked to Antioch and Edessa for 
authoritative judgment. But even among the Antiochians 
James only won its place in the face of long-continued and in- 
fluential opposition, although progress was greatly aided by the 
wide use of the Peshitto. In the parts of Syria remoter from 
Greek influence the adoption of James into the canon was tar- 
dier, and down almost to modern times a vivid recollection was 
preserved of the doubtful position of James, as of the other 
Catholic epistles. 


§ 4. THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


The western church shows the same tardiness in the accept- 
ance of James that we have traced among the Syrians; and here 
again it was the influence of Alexandria that ultimately brought 
the epistle into the Latin canon. Before the middle of the 
fourth century there is no clear trace of any acquaintance with 
James. The Canon of Muratori omits it; Ireneus makes no 
certain use of it; Tertullian seems either not to have known it 
or to have rejected it. Among the innumerable quotations of 
Cyprian there is none from James, and Novatian (c. 252), De 
trin. 4, would almost certainly have quoted Jas. 1!’ if he had 
known it as a part of Scripture.f A hundred years later (c. 359) 
the African Catalogus Mommsenianus omits James, and it is 
worthy of note that even Ambrose (f 397) never directly quotes 
from it. 


} * Westcott, CNT", p. 557. t Westcott, CVT’, p. 384, note 2. 
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The evidence adduced for use by Hippolytus (Zahn, Grundriss?, p. 21; 
cf. his earlier and more accurate statement, GnK, i, pp. 323 f.) is wholly 
inadequate. One passage often quoted (Hippol. ed. Lagarde, p. 122) 
is from a ninth-century treatise. The resemblances in the commentary 
on Daniel (Bonwetsch, Studien su den Kommentaren Hippolyts (Texte 
und Untersuchungen, xvi, 3), 1897, p. 26) are too slight to have any 
weight, as are those in the Berlin Griechische christliche Schriftsteller, 
Hippolytus, ed. Achelis, vol. i, part ii, 1897, pp. 6, 6of. The possible 
reference to Jas. 1', “the word of Jude in his first letter to the twelve 
tribes” (ibid. p. 231), is in a catena-fragment taken from an Arabic 
commentary on the Apocalypse made in the thirteenth century, and, 
wholly apart from the obvious questions of transmission and genuine- 
ness, is too confused and too slight for any affirmation to be founded 
on it (so Zahn, GnK, i, p. 323). 

On Ambrose, cf. Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 128, note 2. It is probable 
that the passage, Expos. evang. Luc. viii, 13, sive Lazarus pauper in 
saculo sed deo dives, sive apostolicus aliquis pauper in verbo, locuples in 
fide betrays acquaintance with Jas. 2. The probability is increased 
by the agreement with the version of ff (pauperes seculi, locupletes 
in fide) against the Vulgate (pauperes in hoc mundo, divites in fide). 


The earliest evidence of knowledge of James in the Latin west 
is probably to be found in the Latin translation on which the 
texts of Codex Corbeiensis, the pseudo-augustinian Speculum, 
and the Vulgate all ultimately rest. This must have been made, 
at latest, by 350 A.D. But in Codex Corbeiensis the epistle is 
included in a collection of patristic tracts, and there is no evi- 
dence that it was a part of any Latin N. T. until a generation 
later.* 

The earliest Latin writer to quote from James is Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, De trin. iv, 8 (written 356-358, during his exile in Asia 
Minor and the east), who refers to it once only, and then in a 
catena of passages which, he alleges, are misused by the Arians 
in support of their heresy. Since the form of his quotation 
(demutatio; cf., however, Priscillian, Tract. i, p. 26. 21) agrees 
with no known Latin version of James, it is likely that Hilary 
is making his own translation from the Greek. 

“‘ Ambrosiaster’’ (366-382; like Jerome, with whom he seems 
in other ways to have had some relations, a supporter of Da- 
masus) once quotes Jas. 5”, in a form almost identical with 

* Cf. Zahn, GaK, i, pp. 323-325. 
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that of the Vulgate.* Priscillian (375-386), likewise closely 
connected with the east, repeatedly quotes James in a Latin 
translation substantially identical with that of the pseudo-au- 
gustinian Speculum (m).f Philastrius of Brescia (383-391) in- 
cluded James in his canon.f 

The Vulgate revision of the epistles, including James, seems 
to have been prepared in 384-385, and wielded invincible au- 
thority.§ Jerome also makes many quotations from the epistle 
in his own writings,|| and in 392 wrote as follows: 


De uiris illustribus, 2: Jacobus qui appellatur frater domins .. . unam 
tanium scripsit epistulam, quae de septem catholicts est, quae ef ipsa ab 
alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita adseritur, lice paulatim tempore pro- 
cedente obtinuertt auctoritatem. 


The canon of Rufinus (c. 404)** included Jacobi fratris domini 
et apostoli unam, as would be expected from the many refer- 
ences to James in similar terms found in his translations of the 
exegetical works of Origen. Chromatius of Aquileia (f 406), 
the intimate friend of both Jerome and Rufinus, quotes James 
with a-text closely like that of Codex Corbeiensis (ff).fT 

Augustine (354-430) is the first African to make use of the 

f Epistle of James.{{ He adopted exactly the canon of Jerome, 
! ys and under his influence this list of books was established, prob- 
War ably by the Council of Hippo in 393 and the “third” Coun- 
win ya j cil of Carthage in 397, certainly by the Council of Carthage in 

abe f 419.88 The Donatists of this period also accepted the same 
Catholic epistles as the Catholic church.|||]| In 405 Pope Inno- 
ut cent I wrote a letter to Exsuperius, bishop of Toulouse, in which 


te ° A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster (TS, vii, 4), 1905, pp. 106 f.; G. Morin, “ Qui est 
™ ' 7 l’Ambrosiaster? Solution nouvelle,” in Revue Bésédictine, vol. xxxi, 1914, PP. 1-34. 
ly ¢ A q ¢ The passages are given in Mayor, pp. 5-23. t Her. Ixxxviii. 


§ The Roman synod of 382 is a mere assumption to account for the so-called Decretum 
Gelastanum, containing a list of the books of the N. T. which was supposed to have proceeded 
from it. E. von Dobschiltz, Das Decretum Gelasianum (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxviii), 
1912, has now proved that the Decretumn is a pseudepigraphic document of the first half of 
the sixth century. 

Il Cf. Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 129, and notes. 

°° Expositio in symbolum apostolorum, 36. 

tt Tract. in evang. S. Matt. ix, 1; xiv, 7; quoted by Wordsworth, of. cié. p. 135. 

tt See De doctrina christiana, ii, 12; ¢f. Wordsworth, of. ctf. p. 129. Augustine quotes James 
in a Latin version closely like the Vulgate. 

§§ Zahn, Gak, ii, pp. 244-259. ll] Westcott, CNT", p. 422. 
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he names these same books as constituting the N. T. Worthy 
of mention is the fact that when, about 544, Cassiodorius had 
a copy of the N. T. prepared, secundum antiquam translationem 
(4. e. as it was before the revision by Jerome), this copy included 
James. 

The difference between the Greek and the Latin canon of 
the N. T., which lasted until the end of the fourth century, is 
nowhere more clearly seen (not even in the case of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews) than in the Epistle of James; and in the west, 
as in Syria, it seems to have been men acquainted with the 
learning and custom of Alexandria who brought the Epistle 
of James into general use and made it an integral part of the 
N. T. But in the west, unlike Syria, authority promptly pre- 
vailed, and after the beginning of the fifth century no trace is 
found of any lingering prejudice against James. 


§ 5. ORpDER OF THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES.* 


The order in which the Catholic epistles were arranged is 
not determinable earlier than Eusebius. His order is probably 
James, Peter, John, Jude; in any case he put James first. This 
order is that followed by Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epi- 
phanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Euthalius, the later Greek lists, 
nearly all Greek Mss., and the Bohairic version. In the Pesh- 
itto a similar order is found, James, 1 Peter, 1 John. Ina few 
instances from among the Greeks the epistles of Peter are put 
first, so, notably, in the 85th apostolic canon and Codex V 
(cent. viii or ix). 

In the west before Jerome a different condition is found, 
which reflects the fact that until that time the western church 
did not possess a complete and definitive canon of Catholic 
epistles. Nearly always, in honour to the Roman see, Peter 
is put first ; so in the usage of Rufinus, in all three of the codices 
prepared for Cassiodorius, and in the list of the Codex Claro- 
montanus. The place of James varies among the other three 
stations; but there was a tendency to adopt the order Peter, | 
John, James, Jude, and this order recurs later from time to 


® Mainly drawn from Zahn, GaX, ii, pp. 375-380. 
ae Pores ie , ° 
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time, and is followed in the decree of the Council of Trent of 
April 8, 1546.* 

In the Vulgate, on the other hand, the Greek order, James, 
Peter, John, Jude, was followed, and no Vulgate Ms. is known 
which departs fromit. The Codex Fuldensis (c. 540 A.D.) con- 
tains an older, pseudo-hieronymian, prologue to the Catholic 
epistles, which expressly states that the order of the orthodox 
Greeks differs from that earlier current in Latin Mss. and 
that the Greek order was introduced into Latin usage by 
Jerome. From the Vulgate the Greek order has come into 
the modern English Bible. 


§ 6. Later HIstory. 


Leipoldt, GnXK, ii, 1908, where full citations will be found; Westcott, 
CNT, part iii, ch. 3; S. Berger, La Bible au seiziéme siécle, 1879; Mei- 
nertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905, who gives a full account of Byzantine and 
medizval Latin references; G. Kawerau, “‘ Die Schicksale des Jakobus- 
briefes im 16. Jahrhundert,” in Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und kirchliches Leben, x, 1889, pp. 359-370; W. Walther, “Zu Luthers 
Ansicht tiber den Jakobusbrief,” in Theol. Studien und Kritiken, lxvi, 
1893, pp. 595-598; M. Meinertz, “ Luther’s Kritik am Jakobusbriefe 
nach dem Urteile seiner Anhinger,” in Biblische Zeitschrift, iii, 1905, 
pp. 273-286; H. H. Howorth, “The Origin and Authority of the Bib- 
lical Canon according to the Continental Reformers,” in JTS, viii, 
1906-7, pp. 321-365, ix, 1907-8, pp. 188-230; ‘“‘ The Canon of the 
Bible among the Later Reformers,’ ibid. x,:1908-9, pp. 182-232. 


After the early part of the fifth century any doubt as to the 
right of James to a place in the canon disappeared from the 
west, and only Isidore of Seville ({ 636) so much as refers to 
the ancient doubts.f In 1516 the first published edition of 
the Greek Testament in print appeared, with Annotationes by 
its editor Erasmus. In these (p. 601), with clear internal in- 
dication of dependence on the statements of Jerome, Erasmus 
mentions the scruples of antiquity, and adds some reasons of 
his own, drawn from language and style, for doubting whether 
the epistle is from the hands of an apostle.{ Nevertheless, he 
heartily accepts it as a proper part of the canon. 


* Leipoldt, Gak, ii, p. 46. t De origine officiorwm, i, 12. $See above, p. 95. 
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The influence of Erasmus’s learning was felt in both the 
Catholic and Protestant camps. On the Catholic side Car- 
dinal Cajetan, who had a knowledge of Jerome at first hand, 
allowed himself in some matters to adopt a criticism more radi- 
cal than that of Erasmus, but in the case of James he was satis- 
fied (1529) with pronouncing its apostolic authorship uncertain. 
At the Council of Trent these free views were vigorously rep- 
resented, and appeal made to the authority of Jerome, but in 
the decree of April 8, 1546, the Epistle of James was included 
in the list of sacred and canonical Scripture and its author de- 
clared to be an apostle.* 

This action has led to a distinction,f still current in the 
Roman Catholic church, between those books of the Bible 
which, it is believed, have always been accepted (sometimes 
called “proto-canonical”), and those which only gradually at- 
tained full canonical authority (“‘deutero-canonical”). To the 
latter class belongs the Epistle of James. But this is purely 
an historical classification; no defect of canonicity is held to 
pertain to the “deutero-canonical’’ books, whether in O. T. or 
N. T. 

On the Protestant side the canonical character of certain 
books, and notably of James, was earnestly contested. The 
doubts raised by the historical learning of Erasmus were strength- 
ened as the reformers undertook, on the basis of independent 
investigation, to separate the original substance of Christian 
doctrine from its later accretions of tradition. The ancient ex- 
ternal evidence from the first four centuries as to the apostolic 
origin of certain books (Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
Jude, Revelation) was seen to be by no means uniformly favour- 
able, and the question arose whether such books could be treated 
as safe bases of doctrinal authority. At the same time a new 
criterion of canonicity was introduced by Luther, who classified 
the books of the traditional canon according as they showed fidel- 
ity to the Gospel of Christ (“‘Christum predigen und treyben’’) as 
he understood it, that is, to the doctrine of salvation by faith, 


© See above, p. 46. This decree was reaffirmed by the Vatican Council, April 24, 1870. 
¢ The distinction appears in Sixtus Senensis (1566), and was maintained by Bellarmin 


(1586); see Leipoldt, GaK, pp. 52 ff. 
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most clearly expressed in John, Romans, and 1 Peter (these 
“‘the true kernel and marrow among all the books’’). Luther’s 
objection to James is found as early as 1519,* but his judgments 
were most clearly expressed in the first edition of his German 
N. T. (Wittenberg, September, 1522). In the Introduction to 
this he says: 


“In fine, Saint John’s Gospel and his first epistle, Saint Paul’s epistles, 
especially those to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and Saint Peter’s 
first epistle—these are the books which show thee Christ, and teach 
thee everything that is needful and blessed for thee to know even though 
thou never see or hear any other book or doctrine. Therefore is Saint 
James’s epistle a right strawy epistle (‘eyn rechte stroern Epistel’{) in 
comparison with them, for it has no gospel character to it.” 


The special preface to James presents his view in detail. He 
values the epistle because it emphasises the Law of God (“‘Gottis 
gesetz hart treybt’’), but denies its apostolic authorship, chiefly 
on the ground that it teaches justification by works. He con- 
cludes: 


“Therefore I will not have it in my Bible in the number of the proper 
chief books, but do not intend thereby to forbid anyone to place and 
exalt it as he pleases, for there is many a good saying in it.” 


In printing, Luther separated James, with Jude, Hebrews, and 
Revelation, from the other book of the N. T., putting them at 
the end of the volume and assigning them no numbers in his 
table of contents. 

In the first edition of the complete German Bible (1534), the 
section of the Introduction containing the remark that James is 
“a right strawy epistle” was for some reason omitted; but the 
preface to James is not substantially altered, and in many other 
utterances, public and private, and extending through the whole 
period of his life, Luther expressed the same judgment, with 
no lessening of decisiveness or vigour. In the successive issues 

© Resolutions Lutheriance super propositionibus suis Lipsiae disputosis, Weimar ed., vol. ii, 
» The phrase is founded on the “wood, hay, stubble” of x Cor. s'8, to which Luther also 


alludes in his preface to Hebrews. It means only that the epistle contains much straw, pot 
that it is wholly composed of it. 
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of the German Bible down to the present day, the order of the 
books of the N. T. remains that of Luther, although since 1603 
it has grown customary to assign numbers to the four con- 
tested books with the rest. 

The view held by Luther, that James, in view of its inner 
character, ought not to be given full canonical authority, while 
yet, as a book profitable for edification, it ought not to be utterly 
rejected, is substantially the view of most of the earlier German 
Protestants. Dogmatic and exegetical writers formulated it 
with great variety of shades of emphasis. They frequently 
permitted themselves sharp criticism of the epistle, and ex- 
pressly denied its authority for the establishment of doctrine, 
and to Luther’s subjective grounds they added arguments 
drawn from the early history of the canon. Such attacks were 
stimulated afresh by the attempted compromise of the “ Augs- 
burg Interim’”’ (1548), in which Jas. 54 was used as authority 
for the sacrament of extreme unction. The most complete 
formal rejection is to be found in the so-called Wiirttemberg 
Confession (1552), in which is contained this article: 


“De sacra scriptura. Sacram scripturam vocamus eos canonicos libros 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti de quorum auctoritate in ecclesia numquam 
dubitatum est.” 


This was intended to exclude definitely from the canon the 
seven disputed books, some or all of which were frequently 
designated as “apocrypha of the New Testament ”’ or even (as 
in Wolder’s Polyglot, Hamburg, 1596) as ‘‘non-canonical.” 

On the other hand, Luther’s jealous personal opponent, 
Carlstadt, in his elaborate investigation of the canonical Scrip- 
tures, while recognising that James and the other disputed books 
are of lesser dignity and value, yet refused to admit that they 
Jack full canonical authority. In favour of the Epistle of 
James was also thrown the powerful influence of Melanchthon, 
who believed that the statements of James about justification 
could be understood in such a way as to escape conflict with 
the doctrines of Paul. 

In the later years of the sixteenth century, with the establish- 
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ment of the stricter doctrine of inspiration, the doubts about 
the canonical authority of James tended to disappear among 
orthodox Lutherans, and after the year 1600 they are seldom 
heard except from the ranks of the rationalistic and critical 
theologians. The German doctrinal standards do not contain 
lists of the books of the N. T., but the rightfulness of the posi- 
tion of James in the canon was assumed at the date when these 
documents were prepared, and was plainly deemed unassailable. 
The terms “‘deutero-canonical,” “libri canonici secundi ordinis”’ 
continued in use for many years, but were emptied of all sub- 
stantial meaning. 


Kawerau, op. cit. p. 369, “‘ Die Konkordienformel mit ihrem Riickgang 
auf die Apologie (p. 693) bezeichnet wol den Wendepunkt in der Beur- 
theilung des Jakobusbriefes. Die Inspirationslehre des nachfolgenden 
Dogmatikergeschlechtes hitte ein kritisches Urtheil nicht mehr ver- 
tragen kénnen.”’ 


In the reformed churches outside of Germany Luther’s 
principle of discrimination between the different books of the 
N. T. did not meet with favour, and although the ancient 
doubts as to certain books were fully recognised, there seems 
to have been little or no disposition to set up a new canon. 
Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, and their followers all accepted James 
as canonical, although it was admitted that the authorship 
was disputable. The Gallican Confession (1559) and the Belgic 
Confession (1561) include James in their lists of Holy Scripture. 
After this time critics sometimes denied the genuineness and 
apostolic authorship of books, but they had no idea of altering 
the contents of the traditional N. T. 

In England the early translations show strong Lutheran in- 
fluence.* Tyndale’s New Testaments ('1525) follow the ar- 
rangement of Luther in putting Hebrews, James, Jude, Revela- 
tion at the end, and giving them no numbers in the table of 
contents. This is in accord with the adoption by Tyndale of 
much matter from Luther’s prefaces and with other marks of 
dependence on the German Bible. Tyndale’s prologue to James 


° H. H. Howorth, “The Origin and Authority of the Biblical Canon in the Anglican Church,” 
in JTS, viii, 1906-7, pp. 1-40. 
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(1534) alludes to ancient doubts and later objections, but con- 
cludes: “Me thynketh it ought of ryght to be taken for holye 
Scripture,”’ and no movement for rejecting the epistle from the 
canon seems to have arisen in England. 

The Bibles of Coverdale (1535), “Matthew” (1537), and 
Taverner (1539) likewise preserve the Lutheran order. In the 
Great Bible (1539), published by ecclesiastical authority, the 
Vulgate order of the N. T. books is for the first time found in 
an English Bible.* This was naturally followed in the Bishops’ 
Bible (1568), and King James’s Bible (1611) ; but it had already 
become familiar to the Puritans through the Geneva N. T. 
(1557), in which the order of the books, as well as many other 
evidences, shows the transition in English Puritanism from 
Lutheran to Calvinistic influences. 


Dutch, Swiss, Danish, and Swedish Bibles of the sixteenth century 
are known, and even an Icelandic Bible published at Copenhagen in 
1807, which follow Luther’s order; cf. Leipoldt, GnK, ii, pp. 101, 104; 
H. H. Howorth, “The Origin and Authority of the Biblical Canon 
according to the Continental Reformers. II. Luther, Zwingli, Lefévre, 
and Calvin,” in JTS, ix, 1907-8, pp. 188-230, and “The Canon of the 
Bible among the Later Reformers,” ibid. x, 1908-9, pp. 182-232. 


The Thirty-Nine Articles (1562) declare (Art. VI): “All the 
Books of the New Testament, as they are commonly received, 
we do receive, and account them Canonical.” The Westmin- 
ster Confession (1647) expressly includes James in the list of 
Scripture. 


The Thirty-Nine Articles are inconsistent, for Art. VI also states: “In 
the name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testament of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church.” This sentence was taken almost verbatim from the 
Wirttemberg Confession of 1551 (where it was deliberately phrased 
so as to exclude from the canon the seven disputed books), and the con- 
tradiction with the specific statement, quoted above, which follows it 
in the English article was perhaps not noticed. See Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, i, p. 628. 


® Coverdale’s Latin-English New Testament of 1538 necessarily follows the Vulgate order. 
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IV. COMMENTARIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Mayor’, rg10, ch. 11; M. Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, 1905; 
R. Cornely, Historica et critica introductio in utriusque Testa-~ 
menti libros sacros (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae), vol. i, Introductio 
generalis, 1894, pp. 630-763; vol. ii, Introductio specials, 1897, 
pp. 686-688; J. G. Walch, Bibliotheca theologia, vol. iv, 1765. 


§ 1. PATRISTIC AND MEDIEVAL. 


Of patristic and mediseval commentaries but seven are extant 
and accessible: in Greek, the Catena of Andreas (ed. Cramer) 
and the wrongly named “(Ecumenius’”’; in Latin, Bede and 
Walafrid Strabo; in Syriac, Isho Dad, Bar-Salibi, and Bar- 
Hebreus. 


(a) Greek. 


Clement of Alexandria probably included comments on James 
in his Hypotyposes (see above, pp. 91 f.), but no fragment of 
them has been preserved. 


The numerous passages from Chrysostom in Cramer’s Catena of 

Andreas on James (collected in Migne, Patrologia greca, vol. lxiv) are 
not fragments of a commentary, but have been identified in nearly 
every case as coming from known writings of Chrysostom; cf. S. 
Haidacher, “ Chrysostomus-Fragmente zu den katholischen Briefen,” 
Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie, 1902, pp. 190-194. The five pas- 
sages of this catena from Hesychius of Jerusalem (f 433), collected in 
Migne, vol. xciii, and the ten from Cyril of Alexandria (f 444), collected 
in Migne, vol. lxxiv, bear no mark of coming from a commentary on 
James. 
_ The Latin work, In epistolas catholicas enarratio, ascribed in the Mss. 
to Didymus of Alexandria (f 398), includes James, and is probably the 
translation made in the sixth century by Epiphanius Scholasticus for 
Cassiodorius (cf. Cassiodorius, Inst. 8). A large part, however, of the 
work (in James more than half) consists of extracts of various authorship 
taken from “Cilfena o . The five brief catena-frag- 
ments expressly ascribed to Didymus show no sign of having been 
written for a commentary on the Catholic epistles, and Cassiodorius 
was probably mistaken in attributing such a work to Didymus. 

Bardenhewer, Gesch. d. altkirchl. Litteratur, iii, pp. 109 f.; E. Kloster- 
mann, Uber des Didymus von Alexandrien in epistolas canonicas enar= 
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ratio (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxviii), 1905; F. Zoepfl, Didyms 


Alexandrins in epistolas canonicas brevis enarratio, Minster, 1914. 


The Catena of Andreas was published by J. A. Cramer in 
Catenae grecorum patrum in Novum Testamentum, Oxford, 1844, 
vol. viii (1840) ; cf. von Soden, Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
i, pp. 278 f. The catena on the Catholic epistles here published 

uscript attestation from the miath century (Codd. K and 
T8a5)} its resent form (which includes fragments of Maximus 
Confessor {{ 662) is not to be dated earlier than 675. If, how- 
ever, the Enarrafio on the Catholic epistles ascribed to Didy- 
mus (as stat:d abdve) is in fact the translafion referred to 


by Cassiodorius, then the~Catena of Andre4s, since it under- _ 


lies the Enarratio,- existed in“an earlier form in the sixth cen- 
tury. The Catena is made up.of more or less relevant passages 
from many authors, among’ whom Chrysostom takes by far the 
most prominent pjact, Cyril of Alexandria standing next. Of 
. the earlier writings used- by the compiler for the Bristle of 
P) we ii pe’ one appears to have been a commentary on 
epistie. “The Catena of Andreas on the Catholic epistles is 
also printed in part by Matthdi, SS. apostolorum septem epis- 
“ be tolae catholicae, Riga, 1782, pp. 183-245, and again,’ substan- 


“e tially complete, under the supposition of being a work of 
ee Euthymius Zigabenus (ed. Kalogeras, Athens, 1887, vol. ii; 
but cf. p. @). 


- An anonymous commentary on the Catholic epistles (Migne, 


Shek Patrologia greca, vol. cxix) was ascribed to (@cumenius, bishop 
' of Tricca in Thessaly (c.600) by the first editor (Donatus, 
ndunk erona, 1532), but without good reason. It is found in many 
Hh 4F f ‘Mss. of the tenth century and thereafter, and is associated with 
"commentaries on Acts and the Pauline epistles, which may or 
:- ©. may not be from the same hand with that on the Catholic 
Le ate, epistles but in which the commentary on Paul is certainly not 
; ++ by Ccumenius. The work_is a continuous interpretation, 
nf. partly based on the Catena{o f Andreas| and often presenting 
acute and well-phrased exegetical comments. 


Diekamp observes, p. 1056, that this commentary twice calls Basil 
sbv tuétepov, which seems to imply that the writer was either of the 
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Basilian order or else a Cappadocian from Cesarea. This 
clusive against the wholly unsupported guess of Donatus that the 
real Cicumenius was the author. 

The year go, formerly given as about the date of the bishop C&cume- 
nius, was a mere guess of W. Cave. The discovery of the true date 
(c. 600) is due to F. Diekamp, “ Mittheilungen iiber den neuaufgefund- 
enen Commentar des Oekumenius zur Apokalypse,”’ in Sisungsberichte 
der Akad. d. Wiss. 2u Berlin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056. 


The commentary on the Catholic epistles printed under the 
name of Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria (fl. 1075), is merely 
another text of the commentary of “(Ecumenius” (Migne, Pa- 
trologia greca, vol. cxxv). 


Bardenhewer, art. ‘‘Oecumenius,” in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexs- 
kon?, 1895; A. Ehrhard in Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Litteratur®, 1895, pp. 131-135; H. von Soden, Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments, i, 1902, pp. 686-692. 

' The scholia printed by Matthii, Riga, 1782, at the foot of his text 
of the Catholic epistles, are drawn from the margin of Cod. 462 (ol. 
tor**) of the eleventh century, and appear to be the private notes of 
a devout owner of this copy of the epistles. 

On an (unedited) commentary of Metrophanes of Smyrna (ninth 
century), see Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur*, pp. 
78 f. 132; B. Georgiades in ’ExxAnoaotixd ’AdfOea, vol. iii, 1882-3. 


(6) Latin. 


Augustine’s commentary on James, to which he refers in 
Retract. ii, 32, is lost, but it does not appear to have been an 
important work. 

The only extant Latin commentaries earlier than the thir- 
teenth century are the Expositio of the Venerable Bede (tf 735), 
Migne, Pairologia latina, vol. xciii, and the Glossa ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo ({ 849), Migne, vol. cxiv, which is in part 
dependent on Bede.* 


Other writers are frequently referred to as if they had written com- 
mentaries on James. But the Complexio of Cassiodorius (f 575) on 
James (Migne, vol. lxx, cols. 1577-1580) is only a brief summary of the 
epistle; the Proemium of Isidore of Seville (f 636; Migne, vol. lxxxiii, 
col. 178) consists of but four lines; Alulf’s industry (eleventh century; 


* On the character and influence of Bede’s expositions, see B. Gigalski, Bruno, Biscke/ von 
Segni, Abit von Monte Cassino, Minster, 1898, pp. 210 ff. 
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Migne, vol. Ixxix, cols. 1381-1386) has been devoted merely to selecting 
nine appropriate passages from various works of Gregory the Great 
({ 604). Three homilies of Rabanus Maurus (f 856; Migne, vol. cx, 
hom. 34, 40, 42) treat of the Epistle of James, but, doubtless to the 
advantage of his hearers, were not original, since they consist merely 
of blocks copied bodily from the Expositio of Bede. 


Other pre-reformation Latin commentators on James were 
Martin of Leon (f 1203; Migne, vol. ccix), Hugo of St. Cher 
({ 1262), Nicholas of Gorham (f{ 1295), Nicholas de Lyra 
({ 1340), Gregory of Rimini (f 1358), John Hus (f 1415), Di- 
onysius Rickel (f 1471), Laurentius Valla (f 1457). 


(c) Syriac. 


Isho Dad (c. 850), commentary on James, 1 Peter, 1 John, 
published by Margaret D. Gibson, The Commentaries of Isho 
Dad of Mero, vol. iv (Horae Semiticae, x), 1913, pp. 36/f. 

Dionysius Bar-Salibi (fc. 1171), commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse, Acts, and Catholic epistles, Corpus scriptorum christi- 
anorum orientalium, Series syriaca, vol. ci. Bar-Salibi states 
that from earlier commentators he had found but brief exposi- 
tions of the Catholic epistles. 

Gregorius Bar-Hebreus ({ 1286), The Store of Mysteries, 
written 1278. The commentary on James was published by 
M. Klamroth, Gregortt Abulfaragiit Bar Ebhraya in Actus A pos- 
tolorum et Epistolas catholicas adnotationes, Gottingen, 1878. 
See J. Géttsberger, Barhebrius und seine Scholien zur Heiligen 
Schrift (Biblische Studien, v), 1900. 


§ 2. MOoDERN. 


Since 1500 many commentaries on James have been written.* 
At the head of the list worthily stands Erasmus, Novum In- 
strumentum omne ... cum annotationibus, 1516; Paraphrases, 
1521. 

The comments of the most important of the Roman Catholic 
expositors can be read in J. de la Haye, Biblia magna, Paris, 


*On the history of the detailed exegesis Huther (in Meyer), *s870, is better than the re- 
vision by Beyschlag, '1897. 
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1643, and Biblia maxima, Paris, 1660; Critict sacri, London, 
1660; M. Poole, Synopsis criticorum, London, 1669-96. Men- 
tion may be specially made of Vatablus ({1547), whose scho- 
lia, however, as published in Critict sacri, were deemed to be 
“alicubi doctrinis calvinianis aspersa,’ and of Est (tf 1613), 
Cornelius 4 Lapide (ft 1637), and Calmet (f 1757). 

The chief Roman Catholic commentaries of the nineteenth 
century are those of Bisping, 1871; Schegg, 1883; Trenkle, 
1894; Belser, 1909; Meinertz (in Tillmann’s Hetlige Schrift 
des N.T.), 1912. 


An extensive and useful list of the Roman Catholic commentators 
is given by F. S. Trenkle, Der Brief des heiligen Jacobus, 1894, pp. 56 f.; 
see also Cornely, Historica ef critica introductio, vol. i, pp. 691-732; 
vol. ii, pp. 687 f.; Meinertz, Jakobusbrief, pp. 216-219, 289-311. For 
the names of less noteworthy expositors, se H. Hurter, Nomenclator 
literarius recentioris theologiae catholicae, 1871-86 (covering the period 
1564-1869); J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores ordinis pradicatorum 
recensiti, Paris, 1719-21, especially vol. ii, p. 947 (Dominican expositors 
to 1720). 


From Protestant theologians have proceeded innumerable 
commentaries on James. Of the older, Calvin (11564), Grotius 
(¢1645), H. Hammond (f 1660), Bengel (tr7sf), deserve men- 
tion. The essential parts of Grotius and of many minor works 
are to be found collected in Critict sacri, 1660, and Matthew 
Poole’s Synopsis criticorum, 1669-96. In the important ser- 
vice of presenting the illustrative material, H. Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses inter pretandae epistolae Jacobi, Bremen, 1739, now a 
rare book,* contains vast but ill-digested collections on many 
passages of the epistle; J. J. Wetstein’s indispensable Novum 
Testamentum grecum, 1751-2, which gathers in convenient 
form the stores of previous writers, stands with but one later 
rival. M. Schneckenburger’s excellent little Anmnotatio ad epis- 
tolam Jacobt, 1832, is still of independent value. The most 
useful modern commentaries are those of J. E. Huther (in 
Meyer), !1857, 31870; revised, without thoroughgoing altera- 


*A copy, which has been courteously put at my disposal, is in the Library of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
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tion, by W. Beyschlag, #1897; Spitta, Der Brief Jakobus un- 
tersucht, 1896; H. von Soden (in Holtzmann’s Hand-Kommen- 
tar), #1899; Odcsterley (in Expositor’s Greek Testament), 1910; 
and especially J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, 11892, 
*r910 (a thesaurus of learned material), and H. Windisch (in 
Lietzmann’s Handbuch sum Neuen Testament), 1911. Mayor’s ; 
bibliography gives a very eomplete list of modern works. ax Wiel 
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COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF 
JAMES. 


CHAPTER I. 


EPISTOLARY SALUTATION (11). 


1. Geod wal xuplov "Incod Xpicrod, “of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Cf. the similar language of 1 Tim. 13, 
2 Tim. 12, Tit. 14. In 2 Pet. 1’, Tit. 2!? Geod seems to refer to 
Christ, and this is possible in James, but is made unlikely by 
the absence of the article. Tit. 1! SodA0s Oeod amrdororos Se 
"Inood Xpiocrov seems to be inspired by the same motive as 
Jas. 11; both phrases call attention to the fact that the loyalty 
to Christ does not diminish the service due to God. 

Soidos. In the O. T. “servant” (Tay, SoiAos, Oepdzrep, 
mais) is regularly used for “worshipper” (e. g. Ps. 342?) ; and the 
corresponding verb is used also of the worship of heathen gods 
(e. g. x Kings 9°). Names compounded with ‘abd (“‘servant’’) 
and the name of God, or of a god, are found in Hebrew, and 
were common among the Phcenicians, Aramezans, and Arabs 
(ZB, art. “Names,” § 37). In particular the prophets are called 
Jahveh’s servants (e. g. Amos 3”), and the term is applied as a 
title of distinction to such worthies as Moses (e. g. 1 Kings 8°), 
David (e. g. 2 Sam. 318), and many others. The “servant of . 
Jahveh” of Is. 42-53 presents, however, a different problem, 
and is translated mais xuplov. 

In the N. T. dodo is used in the sense of “attached wor- 
shippers” in Lk. 22%, Acts 429 1617, Rev. 11. Paul describes him- 
self as SovA0s *Incod Xpeorod in the address of Romans (Rom. 
1') and (with the inclusion of Timothy) in Philippians (Phil. 
x! So0A0r X.’1.), and a similar expression is found in Jude vs.! 
and 2 Pet. 1'; of. Tit. 11 dovAos Geod. It is not a term of 
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special humility, nor is it to be understood as involving a claim 
to the rank of a prophet or distinguished leader. The writer 
simply declares himself to belong to Christ as his worshipper, 
and so commends himself to readers who are also Christians. 
Note that Paul uses this form of description in the address of 
Romans and Philippians only, two epistles in which he is con- 
sciously striving to avoid the assumption of personal authority 
and to emphasise the give and take of an equal comradeship 
in faith. 

The immediate origin of this use of 806A0¢ is Semitic. A few Greek 
Ps carla tu analogies are collected in Elsner, Observationes sacrae, 1720, on Acts 
kA (eres 1617; cf. Reitzenstein, Hellentst. Mystertenreligionen, 1910, pp. 66, 78. 
The use of 306A0¢ has no bearing on the question of the identity of the 

author. 


tais S@dexa pudais, the Christian church conceived as the 
true Israel, inheriting the rights of the ancient people of God. 


The conception of the tribes of the Hebrew people as twelve in num- 
ber, both at first in the nomadic and later in the settled condition, arose 
very early, but seems at all times to have been a theory rather than a 
fact of observation. It may have had an astronomical origin, like 
some other sacred uses of the number twelve. In Canaan the tribes 
came to indicate mainly a territorial division, although the theory of 
an original hereditary classification was maintained. In and after the 
exile much stress was laid on the idea of the twelve tribes, as is to be 
observed in the pictures of the past presented by the priest code and 
the writings of the chronicler, as well as in Ezekiel’s ideal state (e. g. 
Gen. 3572-2*, Num. 2, Ezra 617, Ezek. 481-7. 28-88), 

In later Jewish literature they are frequently referred to. Faithful 
Israelites within and without Palestine claimed and valued their mem- 
bership in a tribe (Tobi, Tob. 1!; Judith, Jud. 8; Anna, Lk. 2%; 
Paul, Rom. 11', Phil. 35; of. Letter of Aristeas, §§ 32, 39, 46, 47-59, six 
scholars ap’ éx&otns guAns). The “twelve tribes” denoted the whole 
commonwealih of Israel, and a strong sentiment was associated with 
the phrase. Cf. Ecclus. 44%*; Ass. Mos. 2‘f-; Apoc. Baruch 1? 625 638 
643 772 784 843; Acts 267 td Swdexdqudov tudyv; on Test. XII Patr. 
Benj. 9', cf. Charles, in HDB, “Testaments of the XII Patriarchs”; 
the conception is implied in the plan of the Testaments. In Clem. Rom. 
31‘ 55¢ the emphasis on the salvation of the whole Jewish nation resi- 
dent in various parts of the dominions of Ahasuerus is unmistakable. 

The reunion of the twelve tribes in Palestine was a part of the Jew- 
ish Messianic hope. See references in Schirer, GJV', ii, pp. 537 f. 
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This aspect of the hope is suggested in Orac. Sibyll. ii, 171 tvixe 
Ba) Sexkqudos ax’ dvatoAlns Aads Ee (Of uncertain date and origin), 
cf. iii, 249, Aade & Bwdexdpudo0g. The expectation lies at the basis 
of Mt. 19%*, and appears again in the eschatological sealing of twelve 
thousand from each tribe in Rev. 7‘-, and in the twelve gates of the 
twelve tribes in Rev. 21'* £-, where, however, the conception and phra- 
seology are derived from Ezek. 48**5, 


The term “twelve tribes” thus stands for the integrity of the 


nation Israel, as it once actually existed, and as it still abides in 
idea and spiritual fellowship and common hope. 


The precise designation “the twelve tribes,” at 363exa quAat, is found 
only a few times in the O. T., Ex. 244 28 391; ‘Josh. 45; of. Ecclus. 
44". More common, and with essentially the same meaning, are 
“the tribes,” at guAa(, and “all the tribes,” xéicat at qudal. To all 
these expressions, which give the sense of “all Israel,’’ xi¢ ’Icpaha (cf. 
Ezra 61’), a limiting genitive is always added unless it is clearly implied 
in the immediate context. This is usually “of Israel” (Ex. 244), but 
other genitives occur: “of the children of Israel” (Ezek. 47"), “of 
Jacob” (Ecclus. 48"), “thy” (Deut. 185), “your” (Josh. 23‘), “their’’ 
(Ezek. 45*), “the Lord’s”’ (Ps. 122*), “of thine inheritance” (Is. 6317). 

The same rule, that a genitive of nearer definition is necessary, holds 


“good in later usage. Thus Acts 267 td 8w8ex&quAov bya, Rev. 74 


& xdons guAts uiayv "IcpafjA, 2114, Clem. Rom. 55*, Protevangelium 
Jacobi, 1'}*. Cf. the similar expressions resulting from the familiar 
barbarism of the LXX by which oxjxtpov (o2¢’) is used for quAt, 
Test. XII Patr. Nephth. 5 cd 8d8exa oxixtea tod "Iopaha, Clem. Rom. 
314 td Swdexdoxynxtpoyv tod "Iopahh. 

The only known cases where an expression like at 33exa quAat is 
used by itself of the nation Israel are the passages Orac. Sibyll. ii, 172 
Bexdquros &x’ dvatoAlns Aad, and ili, 249 Ande & SwrexckquAos. These 
are highly poetical allusions, and do not point to any common prose 
usage at variance with the rule. See Zahn, Linleitung, i, § 3, 
note 4. 


The Christian church, according to the fundamental and uni- 


versal N.T. view, stands as the successor of the Jewish éxxAnoia, 


Cf. Mt. 161*, where wou tiv éxxAnolav seems to be used in contrast 
with the éxxAnola (3p) cod "IspahA, Mt. 214%, 1 Pet. 2° EOvog Fytov, 
Dads elo xeorxolnarv, Gal. 37-% 2° 61° thy "Iacpahd tod Oeod (in contrast 
to which cf. 1 Cor. 10!* tov "IcpatA xara okpxa), Phil. 3° huets yép dopey 
4 xeortouh (cf. Col. 2" éy tH) xeprtoug tod Xprotod). 
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Hence the attributes of the nation Israel may be applied 
directly to the church. Cf. Gal. 37°, where descent from 
Abraham is so ascribed to all believers, Col. 2", etc. This is 
one of the fundamental thoughts of Luke and Acts; as well as 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where everything pertaining to 
the old national religion is shown to belong also (only in the 
reality, not the shadow) to the new religion. So Barn. 4° !3!., 
where the covenant is shown to belong to the new people. See 
Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 3, note 9. The conception of the new 
Israel as made up of a symbolical twelve tribes is in accord with 
this underlying principle of the apostolic age and presents in 
itself no difficulty. Rev. 21!2, where no thought of any Jewish- 
Christian particularism is present, approaches closely to such 
ause. The positive reasons for assuming this meaning are dis- 
cussed below. 


A symbolical use of 848exa guAat somewhat different from that of 
Jas. 1! is found in Hermas, Sim. ix, 17, where of twelve mountains, from 
which come the stones used to build a tower (3. e. the church), it is 
said: 3d8exa qudal elory al xxtorxodcae SAov tov xédcuov. To them the 
Son of God has been preached through the apostles, while these twelve 
tribes are themselves further explained as %3exa Evy with highly 
diverse characteristics. Here the twelve tribes, or nations, plainly 
signify all the nations of the world. The unusual designation is doubt- 
less chosen in order to indicate that as these have now become the field 
of God’s redemptive activity, they have come into the place of the 
twelve tribes of the children of Israel. The whole world is the new 
Susexapudov of the Christian dispensation. 


év tn Staotropa. S:acmopd means “scattering,’’ “dispersion”? 
(either act or state); cf. Jer. 15’, Dan. 12? (LXX), Test. XII 
Patr. Asher, 7, 1 Pet. 11. Hence, with the article, 9 Ssacropd 
is used concretely of the Jews so dispersed, or even of the dis- 
tricts in which they were dispersed. Thus Deut. 304, Neh. 1°, 
Judith 5'*, Jn. 7°5, of either the dispersed or the land of 
dispersion; Ps. 1472, Is. 49%, 2 Macc. 1%’, Ps. Sol. 8%, of the 
dispersed. Here it is more naturally taken of the state of dis- 
persion, although the other view is possible. With the article 
the expression means “‘in the well-known state of dispersion,” 
not merely “in dispersion’”’ in the abstract sense. Cf. Ps. 139, 
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tit. (Cod. A) and in contrast Jer. 157 Ssacrrep@ avtots ev 
diaovropa, Test. XII Patr. Asher, 7 éveaOe év Staczropa, x Pet. 
1} éxXexTois TrapeTTiOn pos Stactropas. 


The noun macxopé (Deut. 28%) is used but a few times in the O. T. 
It is not a regular representative of any one Hebrew word, and is never 
used to translate any of the derivatives of 151, The verb d:acxelpw is 
more common (cf. also the simple oxelpw, Zech. 10°), especially in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel; it represents a number of Hebrew verbs, most fre- 
quently some form of p15 (30 times out of 58). 

StcacxooxGw (in literary use chiefly late, see Lex.) is often used in 
much the same sense as tacxelow to refer to the dispersion of Israel, 
but tends to denote more violent action, as the scattering of a dis- 
comfited foe (e. g. Ps. 59'!, Jer. 51%2!). Stacxooxtods, found but five 
times, remained a descriptive word, and did not attain to the tech- 
nical significance of 3acxopé. cxopxiGw is less common and weaker; 
oxopxtods is found but once (in Aq. Sym. Theod. Jer. 2534 [32%]). 

The more common noun to denote the Jewish exile is &xocxla, in 
eight cases d&xotxeciz, a word peculiar to LXX (L. and S.), to which 
corresponds the factitive verb dxomxGev. The noun means “emi- 
gration,” “colony,” “‘body of colonists,” with a range of meaning 
parallel to that of 3tacxop&; it is used as a technical term to denote 
the captivity or the captives, usually representing 11a, “exile,” e. g. 
Ezra 4! ulot tii¢ &xorxlacs, Jer. 29! 4 2% 31. gxorxfa seems to be synony- 
mous with wetorxla (wetotxecla Mt. 1'"), which is less common, but 
represents about the same group of Hebrew words. 

xapotx(a, “sojourn,” “residence as a stranger,” is used a few times 
to represent mba, Ezra 8** ulol tij¢ xapotxlac, 1 Esd. 57 éx tis aty- 
yarwolas tho xapotxlas, where the parallel translation of Ezra 2! has 
a&xoxlas. In Ecclesiasticus prol. tote év th xapotxlg, it is used in the 
same sense. It refers to the “sojourn” from the point of view of the 
land of temporary residence, while dxotxla refers to the same fact from 
the point of view of the home land from which those sojourning abroad 
are absent. : 

alyuadkwola, “captivity,” represents in the main the group of words _ 

° agin. 
derived from 737. : 

Of the words here considered, alfypadwola is obviously the most 
limited in application, referring to the captivity proper; dxotxla and 
petocx(a are applicable to any portion, as well as to the whole, of the 
body of Jews residing in foreign parts; 8tacxop& can only be used with 
reference to the general scattering of Jews. Thus the alyyadwole was 
(e.g.) in Babylon; the Jews in any one place could be called dxotxta 
(Jer. 291, etc.); while 4 &tacxop&’ means the scattered state, or the 
scattered section, of the Jewish nation. 


‘Le th. Jyh, we jin na, aw % fie fh lone 
he Mal) He be ele f vorad “ = ravi: reg 
of 1 Le ee ee a re ee } 
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Thus 8acxopé, always standing in contrast with the idea of visible 
unity of the nation, calls attention, usually with a certain pathos, to the 
absence of that unity, whereas d&xotxfa might refer to a colonisation 
wholly free from such associations. This is especially marked in 2 Macc. 
12’ éxtouvéyaye thy Staoxopdy hudy, éAsubépwaov tod SouAcbovtag dv tois 
EOveotv. Here d&xocxla would have been weak. Accordingly 3tacxopé is 
the appropriate word in Jas. 1'. 

The statement sometimes made (e. g. Carr, Camb. Gk. Test. pp. xxx, 
10; less unguardedly Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus of Nazareth, 
i, pp. 6 f.9; Mayor’, p. cxxxvii) that 4 Sacxopd, “when used with- 
out any qualifying words,” means the Eastern Hebrew-speaking part 
of the dispersion, seems to be wholly without foundation. 


The dispersion of the Jews over the world began through 
capture in war and emigration for trade as early as the ninth 
century B.c. (cf. 1 Kings 20%). The forced emigration of many 
thousands from both the northern and southern kingdom to 
Assyria and Babylonia, the voluntary settlement in the Greek 
period of large numbers of Jews in Alexandria and other Egyp- 
tian cities, and in Cyrenaica, the planting of Jewish communi- 
ties of traders and peaceful residents in Antioch and other places 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, and the colony of Jews in 
Rome (partly owing its origin to the captives brought thither 
by Pompey in 63 3.c. and afterward liberated), as well as those 
in other cities of Italy, had created by the first century after 
Christ a vast Jewish population dispersed in all parts of the 
civilised world, and perhaps amounting to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
souls, 


For a representative list of diaspora Jews, cf. Acts 2%"; see also 
Philo, In Flaccum, 7, and Legat. ad Casum, 36. 
EB, art. “Dispersion” (H. Guthe) ; Schirer, GJV, § 31; Mommsen, 
'. Provinces of the Roman Empire, ch. 11. 


‘ ayy 


a Although perhaps the majority of Jews in the diaspora had 


thus come to reside abroad through voluntary emigration under- 
taken out of motives of private interest, and although, apart 
from occasional disturbances with their neighbours and oppres- 
sion from the governments, the situation of the Jews seems to 
have been one of privilege and prosperity, yet the dispersion 
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is uniformly represented by Jewish writers as a grave misfor- 
tune destined to be ended by the divine intervention. 

The cause of this was partly the fact that the first large 
emigration was the forced removal in the captivities, so that 
the tradition became established that exile was an evil, to be 
followed, when the punishment was over, by return (¢. Is. 
40}!-), This traditional feeling seems to be reflected in Ps. 
Sol. 9? év vravti Over 4) S:actropa tov *"lopanr xara 76 pyye 
tov Geod- Wva Sixaw6ys, 0 Oeds, &v TH Sixawoiry cov & Tais 
avoulas jyov. But the view was confirmed by the attitude 
of Palestinian Judaism, as it came to lay increasing emphasis 
on a national ritual purity, which could not be preserved in 
unclean lands, and on a restoration of national glory in Pales- 
tine under the Messiah, in which all faithful Jews would share. 
The dispersion was an evil because it interfered with the con- 
summation of 7a aya0a ‘lopanr & cuvaywyn purOv (Ps. Sol. 
17“). These ideal interests must have been powerfully rein- 
forced by practical motives springing from the actual danger, 
observed ever since the beginning of the exile, that Jews ex- 
posed to the corrupting influences of foreign life would relax 
their strictness of morals, indulge in heathen abominations, 
and lose their religion—and their souls. (Ezek. 14!,. Dan. 
1*; note the disappearance of the ten tribes in the Assyrian 
captivity, attested, e. g., by Jos. Ant. xi, 5). 

In times of foreign oppression and distress the desire for 
restoration of the dispersed must have been strengthened by 
the sense of weakness felt by the pious community in Palestine 
(the “poor’’), suffering the lack of the help, both moral and 
material, which might be afforded by the return of the Jews 
of the diaspora. It then seemed evident that the glory of 
Israel could be finally manifested only through the concentra- 
tion in the Holy Land of the power and wealth of the sons of 
Israel, now scattered among the nations. So, e. g., Tob. 134*-. 

tats Swdexa durais rats év to Siacropa. For the whole 
phrase there are two possible interpretations: 

(1) “To the dispersed People of God,’’ ¢.e. the Christian 
church at large; 
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(2) “To the Jews, residing in the dispersion.” 

Many different applications of these two senses, separately 
or in combination, will be found in the commentaries. The 
second interpretation given above is almost always qualified 
by a limitation to Christian Jews. This suits the general char- 
acter of the epistle, but is in no way suggested by the phrase 
itself, and cannot be regarded as legitimate. 

In this phrase, tais ev ry Ssacrropa applies not to a part 
but to the whole of tats dmdexa dvAais, and the only possible 
meaning is that all the twelve tribes are “in the dispersion.” 
It is not legitimate, although common in the commentaries, 
to take the phrase as meaning “those tribes (of the twelve) 
which are in the dispersion” (as if it read tais é« tov dwdexa 
vray tais év TH Stacmopa), or “those persons from the 
twelve tribes who are residing in the dispersion” (as if Tots 
amo tav Swdexa durav Siactrapeiow, so Ps.-Euthal. in his 
argumentum, Migne, Patrologia greca, vol. lxxxv, col. 676). 

The permissibility of the first interpretation has already 
been shown. According to it the Christian church is here not 
merely designated as the new Israel, but is further described 
by év t7 Ssaczropa as now dispersed in an alien world. For 
the ideas on which this latter conception rests the N. T. fur- 
nishes abundant illustration. It includes, perhaps, the sugges- 
tion of a temporary state with the hope of a future reunion. 


It is simpler to take taic¢ év tH 8tacx0pg thus as a mere further de- 
scription of the church than to suppose (with Zahn, Einleitung, i, p. 
53, and § 3, note 6) that it is added in order specifically to distinguish 
the new twelve tribes (the Christians), which were aiJ in the dispersion, 
from the old (the Jews), which were partly in the home land of Israel. 
Other characteristics would have lain far nearer to hand if this had 
been the direct purpose. 


The new Israel has a heavenly metropolis (Gal. 4% 9 6é dvw 
*Jepovoadnm . . . ATs éotly pntnp yuav, Heb. 127? 1rp00- 
ednrAvOate Xiav dpe nal mdr Oeod Cavros, "lepovcadrp 
ézrovpaviw), where is the seat of its commonwealth (Phil. 3”). 
But for the present it sojourns in exile, r Pet. 1! é«Aextois 
wapemionpos Svacropas, 117 Tov THS Tapoiias Dav ypdvoy, 
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2" ws mrapolxous Kal mrapemidypous ; cf. also Jn. 178%. The 
contrast with the old Israel is explicitly drawn out in Heb. 13" 
ov yap eyouev Bde pevovcay addy, GAA TH pédAdOVTAY 
émiCnrouper, 

The idea is intimately connected with the phraseology, though not 
with the real meaning, of certain O. T. passages, Ps. 39'%, tt x&potxoc 
Gye ele ev cH yj) nat xapexlByo¢ xabos xavtes of xatépes pou, Ps. 1199, 
Lev. 25%8, 1 Chron. 29'§, Gen. 47°. 

The interpretation of the conception of men as strangers and sojourn- 
ers, given by Philo, De cherub. 34, is not parallel to the Christian idea 
in James, but it shows how the O. T. passages attracted attention and 
could lend themselves to such use. The thought of Hermas, Sim. i, 
resembles Philo, not James. 


In early Christian thought the idea gained great prominence. 
Cf. the classical expression in Ep. ad Diognetum 5 mratpidas 
oiKcovow Olas, ANN’ ws TrapoLKoL* eTEYOVEL TraVTWY WS TOTAL, 
cat trav? iropevovow ws Edvor> maca Edy twratpl dot avrov, 
xat maca tratpls Edvn; also 2 Clem. Rom. 5!) **; and note 
the usage by which the church, or the Christians, in any lo- 
cality are said not to reside but to “sojourn” (7rapouxety) there, 
Polyc. Phil. inscr. Ty éxxAnola tod Oeod ty trapotxotoy Pi- 
Alrrrous; Mart. Polyc. inscr.; Euseb. H.e. iv, 23; Ep. eccl. lugd. 
et vienn. in Euseb. H.e. v, 1°. 

The emphasis on this mode of thought in later times is famil- 
iar, and reaches its classical expression in the great poem of 
Bernhard of Cluny, De contemptu mundi. 

From this usage seems to have arisen the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word xaporx(a, that is, “the body of (Christian) aliens” in any place, 
and so parochia, “‘parish.”” The earliest cases of this use of the noun 
are Mart. Polyc. inscr., Irenzus in Eus. H. e. v, 24!*, and Apollonius 
in Eus. H.. v, 18°. 

mxapotx(a in the sense of the local body of Christians thus took a 
different turn of meaning from &tacxopé, which in this Catholic epistle 
refers to the whole church; but the metaphor underlying the derived 
sense is the same in both cases, and up to a certain point the develop- 
ment was parallel. Each takes one side of the meaning of éxxAnola. 
See Lightfoot, note on Clem. Rom. inscr. 


The words, then, mean: “To that body of Twelve Tribes, the 
new Israel, which has its centre in Heaven, and whose members, 
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in whatever place on the earth they may be, are all equally away 
from home and in the dispersion!’’ This interpretation implies 
in the writer a mind capable of conceiving clearly and expressing 
tersely a strongly figurative expression, but that is not too 
much to ascribe to the author of this epistle. Cf. 11% 1% 38 
34, etc. It also assumes that the underlying conception was 
familiar to the readers. 

Of this “symbolical”* interpretation of the address of the 
epistle important recent advocates have been Holtzmann, von 
Soden, Jiilicher, and Zahn. The chief objection brought against 
it is that it is deemed inappropriate to the simple address of a 
letter. But, first, we have here not a real letter sent to a defi- 
nite group of readers, but a literary form for a tract, or diatribe. 
And, secondly, even in a real letter the greeting (as distinguished 
from the outside address intended to guide the carrier) natu- 
rally contains not only expressions of affection but descriptive 
phrases intended to suggest the writer’s relations and attitude 
to the person addressed, and to some extent even the thoughts 
with which the letter was to be occupied. This may be seen 
in all the epistles of Paul, and in the epistles of Ignatius, Clem- 
ent of Rome, and Polycarp. The same concern is not absent 
from the greetings and subscriptions of modern letters. 


In opposition to the interpretation here defended, the view of the 
address most widely held adopts the second of the two interpretations 
referred to above, taking tat¢ 8a8exa guAaic as if merely equivalent 
to tots “Iov8alocs. The serious grammatical difficulties involved are 
usually ignored. The phrase is then (in part arbitrarily) limited so as 
to mean, “to extra-palestinian Jewish Christians” (Beyschlag). In- 
asmuch as the phrase itself is notably unlimited, this exegetical proce- 
dure seems too violent to be permissible. Moreover, if this were the 
meaning, we should expect to find, as we do not, in the epistle itself 
some specific allusion to the distinctive circumstances of readers so 
carefully limited in the address; in fact (see Introduction), the epistle 
best suits conditions in Palestine. This is felt by Beyschlag, who sug- 


* The interpretation here defended is not strictly “ symbolical,” for the Christians doubt- 
less believed themselves to be in a real, and not a symbolical, sense the true Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, who had succeeded by legitimate spiritual inheritance to the title of the People 
of God. Their attitude was not different from that which has, for instance, made the O. T. a 
Christian book, and has often expressed itself in the characteristic language of modern Prot- 
estantism. 


gests, wholly without warrant, that 3tacxopé may refer to everything 
outside of Jerusalem. 

The various forms of this view of the address, intended to obviate 
one or another of the difficulties under which it labours, require highly 
artificial and improbable hypotheses. No kind of early, or of ingenious, 
dating can bring us to a time when a writer addressing Jewish Chris- 
sans in distinction from unbelieving Jews would have addressed them 
as “the twelve tribes,” if by the term he meant “ the Jews’’; and if the 
term is here used for “‘ the People of God,” then the limitation to Jewish 
Christians is not contained in it. 

To suppose, on the other hand, a time when Christian believers still 
regarded themselves as full members of the commonwealth of Israel, 
and had not yet broken their social and religious connection with it 
(so, e. g., B. Weiss, Einleittung*, p. 398) gives no aid whatever in under- 
standing the phrase itself. No time after the crucifixion is known to 
us when a Christian teacher could expect a respectful hearing for a 
didactic tract from both converted and unconverted Jews in the dis- 
persion at large, or would have felt such responsibility forthe general 
moral instruction of all diaspora Jews alike as this writer shows. The 
promptness of the separation of Christians and Jews in the diaspora 
is illustrated by all the mission narratives of Acts. Nor can even the 
unsupported guess of a current limitation of the term 4 3tacx0pé to 
Southern Syria or Babylonia or elsewhere overcome the difficulty that 
the epistle itself nowhere hints at conditions in any way peculiar to or 
characteristic of any such district. 

On the view of Harnack, that the address was a later addition by a 
different hand, see Introduction, pp. 47f. Under such a view the 
spurious address might have no definite meaning or might have the 
meaning advocated above. Spitta, who takes the phrase in the literal 
sense, “To the Jews in the dispersion,” avoids some of the difficulties 
by regarding the epistle as originally Jewish and not Christian, but he 
misses the grammatical structure explained above, and has likewise 
no reason to give for the inexplicable limitation to the diaspora. The 
“‘symbolical” interpretation alone will account for that. 


xalpev scil. Néyet (cf. 2 John, vv. ™ "); the ordinary opening 
salutation of a Greeksletter, like Latin salutem, shown by the 
countless papyrus letters preserved to have been current in 
Greek letters of all periods; cf. Acts 1528 2376, and examples in 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 209-216; Witkowski, Epzstolae 
grecae privatae, 1907; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 1903, pp. 
276 f.; Milligan, Thessalonians, 1908, pp. 127 f. See also G. A. 
Gerhard, “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des griechischen 
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Briefes,” in Philologus, lxiv, 1905, pp. 27-65 ; Dziatzko, “ Brief,” 
in Pauly-Wissowa, RE; F. Ziemann, De epistularum grecarum 
formulis sollemnibus (Diss. phil. Halenses, xviii), 1911. It was 
in common use among Greek-speaking Jews; Esther 16! (= 8'%), 
1 Esd. 67, 1 Macc. 1076 126, 2 Macc. 1! , 3 Macc. 71, Ep. Arist. 
41 (ed. Thackeray), (other references in Spitta, ad loc.). The 
writer does not here show influence from Pauline epistolary 
forms. 


The ordinary greeting of a Hebrew or Aramaic letter seems to have 
resembled, as among other peoples, the salutation of daily life. Thus 
(Aramaic) Dan. 4' (3°) nats pondy elphyn butv xAnOuvdeln, 69°; Ezra 
47 5? Koo KDoY elpfyn xitoa (cf. 1 Esd. 67 yalpew as a translation of 


tvs 


the same original). The Peshitto has Satv» for yelper in Jas. 1. The 
same formulas appear in the three Aramaic circular letters of Rab- 
ban Gamaliel (first or second century after Christ; texts in G. Dalman, 
Aramdische Sprackproben, 1896 ; preserved in the Mishna, jer. Sanh. 184 
and elsewhere) x21 }\202¥, and in the N. T. yéotc byty xat elpfyy 
KAnOuvbeln, x Pet. 12, 2 Pet. 13, Jude 2 Edeog byty xat elphyn xat dyaay 
KAnOuvbe(n. In 2 Macc. 1! elpfhyny dyabhy and yalpety are combined, but 
the characteristic N. T. enlargements, e.g. y&or¢ Swtv xat elofyn d&xd 
Beod xxtpd¢ hudy xal xuplou "Incod Xoprotod, Phil. 13, 1 Pet. 1? are probably 
not due to a combination of the Greek and Hebrew greetings, but to the 
influence of the priestly benediction, Num. 6***; cf. J. C. T. Otto, 
““Ueber den apostolischen Segensgruss,” in Jb. f. deutsche Theol. 1867, 
pp. 678-697. 

For similar (probably Jewish) expansion cf. the letter to the nine 
and one-half tribes in Apoc. Bar. 78?: “Thus saith Baruch the son of 
Neriah to the brethren carried into captivity: mercy and peace” (cf. 
Gal. 6'*). See Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 6, note 7. 

In this general connection the following verses from the epitaph of 
Meleager, Anthol. greca, vii, 419 (Brunck, i, p. 37), are worth quoting: 


GAN’ al wav Lbpog daal, Dardp, ef B’odv ob ye Potvé, 
Ad8ovcg, ef 3’ “EAAny, Xafpe, td 8’adtd gpdcoy. 


I. ON CERTAIN RELIGIOUS REALITIES (12-2"*), 


The paragraphs of chs. 1 and 2 are held together by the com- 
mon underlying purpose of denouncing shams and emphasis- 
ing various aspects of reality in religion. (See Introduction, 
supra, pp. 3-5). The first half of this division (1?-!*) treats of 
matters relating to the development of character, the second 
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half (1!*-22*) of topics pertaining to religious instruction and 
public worship. 

2-4. The moral use of Trial. Out of trial comes steadfastness 
and steadfastness makes perfect. 


The epistle begins as a didactic essay, and plunges at once into the 
subject without the introductory paragraph of congratulation, good 
wishes, assurance of prayerful interest in the person addressed, etc., 
which is a characteristic standing feature in Greek letters, both Chris- 
tian and secular; cf. the papyrus letters referred to above, pp. 127/f., to- 
gether with Rom. 1* #., : Cor. 14 4-, 2 Cor. 139, Eph. 13 #., Phil. 13 #., 
Col. 18 ., x Thess. 12%-, 2 Thess. 14 #-, 2 Tim. 13 #-, Philem. 4 ff. 1 Pet. 
r#4., 2 Jn. 4, 3 Jn. 2-4. It is noticeable that those N. T. “epistles” 
which have most the character of literary works rather than letters lack 
this opening paragraph. Thus1 Timothy and Titus (which for other 
reasons also are recognised as containing less genuine matter than 2 
Timothy), Hebrews, 1 John, Jude, Revelation, and perhaps 2 Peter 
(where this purpose, however, may be intended by 1#4-), The spurious 
epistles of Plato and others, which are literary pieces and not real let- 
ters, have likewise for the most part nothing corresponding to the open- 
ing paragraph common in letters of daily life. 


2. wacay yapav, mracay, “all,” is here used, not to denote 
strict completeness of extension, but as an intensifying adjective, 
in the sense either of “full,” “supreme” (smmus) or (less 
naturally) of “nothing but,” “unmixed” (merus, Ger. lauter). 
Cf. Eur. Med. 453, wav xépdos iyyod Snusoupevn puyp. 


wa< in the singular means (1) “every,” “every kind of” (&xactos, 
xavtotos), having this sense only with anarthrous nouns, e.g. Phil. 
4" xavta dytov, Mt. 4%? xzozv vécov xal xd&cav wxdaxlav, Col. 412 év 
cavtt GeAfuate tod Beod ;5 

(2) “‘whole,” “entire” (8A0s, totus). In this sense it is used (a) with 
the article, and in cither the attributive or predicate position, Mt. 8*¢ 
mica h xbdtc, Acts 20!8 thy xkvta xodvov; (5) with anarthrous nouns, 
e.g. Plato, Leges 708 B Euvaxaca xéAtc, “‘a whole city.” The rule is 
that the noun lacks the article in cases where without x&s> it would 
not have had it. 

(3) From this sense of “whole,’”’ is derived the meaning “full,” 
“complete,” and so “utter” (summus). In this sense it is used with 
abstract nouns in cases where the idea of quantity or extension is not 
present, and is found both with and without the article. 

Thus Plato, Leges 646 B elg &xxcav pauAdtyta, “into utter degrada- 
tion” (Jowett); Leges 952 A xa&oy oxoudq pavOdverv, “with all (com- 
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plete) zeal”; Respub. 575 A év xkop dvagylg xat dvouleg, “in all (com- 
plete) anarchy and lawlessness”; Thuc. i, 86? tywentéa navel obéver, 
“with full strength,” iv, 11° xpo8uplg xdon ypcyevor xal xzpaxeAevopd ; 
Polyb. i, 39% el nacav hAOov &xoplay, i, 15° the xkong ddoylas xAhon, 
iii, 774 év th xdon gtdavbpwrlg, iv, 27° this xdons yéset xanoxpaypoctyng, 
xi, 4[7]* the xdzong dAoytotlas éotl onnetov, “a proof of complete folly”; 
Epict. iii, 5°° y&prv cot Exw xdoay. 

The Hebrew >, whose meanings had a development in general like 
those of xz<¢, does not appear to have advanced to this usage. 

2 Macc. 2°* tod xuplou peta xdons éxcernalac Thew yevouévou adtotc is 
one of the very few cases of this sense in the Apocrypha.* 

In the N. T. this usage is common, especially in Paul, where mic be- 
comes 2 favourite intensifying adjective. Thus Acts 4** peta xappyolas 
waons, 57° 17"! peta akong xpoOuulac, 20!9 23! xkon ouverdijoe cyaly 
xexoAlteupat, 2831, Rom. 78 1518 xAnpwoat buds xaone xapa¢ xal elofyns, 
15'4, 2 Cor. 18 8' xkon oxoudsp, 9° xicav adt&pxetay (notice the various 
senses of x&¢ exemplified in this verse) 12!*, Eph. 1° év xé&op coglg xat 
peovhoa, 41° 5%, Phil. 1° 29° peck xcdon¢e yapa¢, Col. 1% 18 dy akon 
coplg, 31, 2 Thess. 2% 1%, x Tim. 1!§ and 4° x&on¢ kxodoxi7s GEtos, 2! 5? 
6!, 2 Tim. 4, Tit. 2* 3%, 1 Pet. 2!* 5°, 2 Pet. 15 oxouStv xdcav. In 
some of these instances, as would be expected, it is not easy to decide 
certainly between the meaning “full” and the meaning “each” or 
66 every.” 

It is evident that this usage is a Greek and not in any degree a Se- 
mitic idiom. This sense is the probable one in Jas. 1%. 

(4) Still another use of xé¢ is found in cases where the word, through 
its position in the sentence, becomes translatable by “unmixed,” 
“wholly,” “only,” merus, tantummodo, Ger. lauter. Thus Plato, Phileb. 
27 E, 28 A 00 yap &y tov xay dyabby fy... 0088 y’ v Abn xy xaxdy,f 
Protag. 317 B éy& ody todtwy thy évavtlay Exacav'dddv éAfhAvOa, “the 
entirely opposite course,’’ Thuc. vi, 37? év xkoy xodeulg LensAlg (iF. €. 
“Sicily which is wholly hostile”), Jos. Amt. iv, 5) 3d xdons éohuou 
déwv, “flowing through nothing but desert.” In Prov. 11** éxrOupla 
Sixalwv mioz d&yath}, the Hebrew 9X, fantummodo, is translated by xéoa,t 
and the sense is “The desire of the righteous is solely good” (3. e. both 
in its character and in its results). 

The Latin omnis is used in this same way, as Cic. N. D. ii, 21, nulla 
én colo nec fortuna nec temeritas, nec erratio nec varielas inest: contraque 
omnis ordo, veritas, ratio, constantia. 

This method of heightening the effect of the noun is, in many cases, 
closely akin to the sense discussed under (3) and can be fully distin- 

® Possibly Ecclus. 19!" ¢» wdop codia is to be reckoned here. 

t This passage from the Philebus is specially significant because say agrees with the predi- 
cate, not, as the logical analysis might seem to require, with the subject (780%). 

¢ Hatch and Redpath, s. 9. was, have overlooked this fact. 
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guished from that only in extreme instances. It is likely that the Greek 
writer was often, perhaps usually, not conscious of the distinction which 
our analysis reveals. 

See Schleusner, Lexicon in Nov. Test. s.v. xa¢ (Glasgow, 1824, pp. 
358 f.); Kriiger, Griechtsche Sprachlehre fiir Schulen, i, § 50, 11, Anm. 
7-13; also Stephanus, Thesaurus, s.v x&¢ (especially ed. Hase and 
Dindorf, Paris, 1831-65, vol. vi, col. 568). 


xapdy “joy,” i. e. “occasion of joy” (cf. Lk. 2”, x Thess. 21%), 
a predicate accusative, the sentence with drav suggesting the 
real object of #ryjoacGe, 

Probably an allusion is intended to yafpev, v.1. The writer 
sets forth one notable source of joy. For similar use of the 
greeting, cf. Tob. 5° (Cod. &) elev avt@: yaipew cor Toda 
yévoito, Kal atroxpiWels Towel elrrev avr@: ti wor ete trrdpyet 
yaipev; Ps.-Plato,* Epist. viii, 352 B IlAdtov tots Alwvos 
olxelos Te Kal éralpois ed parte: a Sav StavonOévres uddora 
ev apatrote GyTws Teipdcopat TADT tpov Kata Siva Su- 
Eerdeiv. 


This paronomasia is possible only in Greek, and is a strong argument 
against the theory of a Semitic original. Cf. Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 6, 
note 6. The Peshitto has {ogw, which obliterates the play on words. 


nynoacGe. The aorist is perhaps used because the writer is 
thinking of each special case of wretpacuds. For the distinc- 
tion, often significant, between present and aorist, in commands 
and in prohibitions, see Winer, § 43. 3, § 56. 1 b, Buttmann, 
§ 139. 6, J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 173 f. 

aderpol pov. So 2i- 14 31, 10,12 513,19; @deAdol alone 4! 
57% 10; adeAdol pou ayamrnTol 116 19 28, 

Like the Hebrew MN, “brother,” adedpces was used by Jews 
(and apparently by Jews alone) to mean “fellow countryman,” 
of. Ex. 2", Deut. 153, Judith 7%, Tob. 2%, 2 Macc. 1!, Mt. 5%, 
Acts 1376. Philo, De caritate, 6 (ii, p. 388), explains aderdds 
as meaning ov pdvoy Tov éx TOV avTaV divTa yovéwy addAA Kal 
bs aaros 4} Kal oucdvros 7, cf. Philo, De septenario, 9 init. 


* Probably written before the Christian era as a rhetorical exercise, perhaps at Athens. 
See Susemihl, Gesch. d. griech. Litteratur in der Alexandrinerseit, 1892, ii, pp. 581-585. 
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By Christians the word was used of fellow members in the 
new Israel, Jn. 21%, Acts 17°, Rom. 1 16!4, Eph. 62, Phil. 
2%, Heb. 332, x Pet. 5!2, 2 Pet. 1%, Rev. 1% This usage, charac- 
teristic of the early Christians, is to be deemed a natural out- 
growth of the Jewish usage, doubtless stimulated and confirmed, 
but not originated, by such sayings of Jesus as Mk. 335, Mt. 238, 
of. Lk. 223%. It would also be made easier to some Gentile 
Christians through such usages as that of the technical language 
of the Serapeum of Memphis, where ad5eA¢ds denoted a fellow 
member of the religious community. See Deissmann, Bibel- 
studten, 1895, pp. 82 f., and the references there given ; also let- 
ters in Witkowski, Epistolae grecae privatae, 1907; Moulton and 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Test. 1914, s. v. ade\pds, 

As an address, a5eAgo/, with or without the additional words, 
is common in the O. T., e. g. Judg. 19, 1 Sam. 30%, 1 Chron. 
28%, Judith 7, Tob. 7’, cf. Apoc. Bar. 78? 80'; and still more in 
the N. T., e. g. Rom. 74, 1 Cor. 1%, 1 Thess. 14, 1 Jn. 3'3; cf. 
Clem. Rom. 1! 47, 2 Clem. Rom. 1! ro! 14!, Ign. Eph. 161, 
Hermas, Vs. iii, r0*, iv, 1% 8, Ep. Barnab. 2”, and see Good- 
speed’s Index patristicus for other references. It is especially 
characteristic of the speeches in Acts, cf. 11* 27® 317 63 7% 36 
1315 26, 88 yo7, 18 221 231, & 6 2817; and it may be suspected 
that it belonged to the homiletical style of the synagogue 
and was brought thence into Christian hortatory language. It 
is a form appropriate to a member of a strictly defined society, 
such as the Jewish or the Christian brotherhood, addressing 
other members whom he recognises as equals. This character 
distinguishes the Christian parenetic literature from the O. T. 
Wisdom-literature. In the latter the conventional form is “My 
son,” vid (Prov. 18 and passim), or Tékvoyv (Ecclus. 2! and pas- 
sim), and the situation is conceived to be that of an old man 
bequeathing his accumulated wisdom to his child or pupil. 
Cf. Toy on Prov. 1°. 

Teipac nos, “trials.” 

On the uniformly neutral meaning of Hebrew 9), “try,” “‘test,” 


see Driver on Deut. 6'*. This holds for xatpdw, xetpkdQw, xetpacnds 
in LXX (including Apocrypha), except Ecclus. 2! 33'. 
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In the N. T. (1) the noun 7retpac ues, “trial” (which in secular 
writers is known only in Dioscur. Pref. 5 tovs émt Trav mabov 
metpac nous, “experiments on diseases’’), has clearly the mean- 
ing “affliction,” that being one of the most common tests of 
character. Lk. 2278, Acts 20!* pera wdons ratrewvoppoovvns 
wal Saxptwv xal tweipacuav, cf. Ecclus. 2! 33}, Lk. 8! (cf. 
Mk. 4!"), Heb. 112’, r Pet. 1%. See E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greek, pp. 71 f., Harnack, “Zwei Worte Jesu,” in Sitzungsbe- 
richte der kgl. Preuss. Akademie, 1907, pp. 942-947, both of whom 
give this meaning to 7retpacyds in the Lord’s Prayer, Mt. 6%. 
(2) The whole group of words is used to refer to temptation 
to sin, since that, primarily an assault, is at the same time a 
test. This development of the meaning accords with the secu- 
lar use of mretpaw, trespatw, which may be illustrated from the 
derivative metpatns, “pirate,” i.e. “attacker.” Thus in Jas. 
114 the words are flatly used in the sense “‘seduce to evil.”’ So 
Mt. 4! 643; the name 0 7retpafwv for Satan, Mt. 48, 1 Thess. 
3°, x Cor. 75 ro!5, 1 Tim. 6°, etc.; of. the Jewish prayer in Bera- 
choth, 60 b, translated by Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, 
p. 128. That both meanings can be employed by the same 
writer in neighbouring contexts may be illustrated by the use 
of the English “‘trial” in its several senses. 

In the passage before us 7retpac ois evidently means “trials,” 
t.€. adversities, which befall us from without and against 
our will. According to James (vv. **#-) “temptations” spring 
mainly from within and could not be a subject for rejoicing. 
There is no reason, however, to think especially of religious per- 
secution; what James has in mind is the strain put upon faith 
in Providence and in a good God by the fact that God permits 
his people to fall into distress of various kinds and to be op- 
pressed by grievous poverty. The people here addressed are 
not a missionary outpost among the heathen; nothing in the 
epistle (not even 2? and 47£-) implies the situation revealed 
by 1 Pet. 4!?#-. They appear to be largely poor and struggling 
people, subject to the hardships of the poor, cf. 1 2'#-* Note 
the prevalent eagerness to have, implied in 41-*. 

mepitréonte, “fall in with,” “encounter,” ordinarily used of 
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unwelcome encounters, as with robbers (Lk. 10”), misfortunes, 
sicknesses (Prov. 115, 2 Macc. 6%); see references in Lexx, 
Wetstein, and Heisen, pp. 258/. 

aotxtrots, “divers.” 

The classical and higher literary use employed rouxtAos in 
senses naturally derived from its original meaning of ‘many-col- 
oured,” “‘variegated’’; thus it meant ‘“‘complex,” “elaborate,” 
*‘ diversified,” “intricate,” ‘subtle,’ “ambiguous,” “unstable,” 
nearly always in contrast with “simple” (Schmidt, Synonymik, 
iv, pp. 361 f.). In classical writers hardly any clear case can 
be found of the looser meaning, “various,” “divers,” mavto- 
damrds, in which the word appears in later and less cultivated 
use, so Mt. 4%4, Mk. 174, Lk. 4®, Heb. 24, 1 Pet. 18, 3 Macc. 28, 
MokiNas Kal ToAAats edoxlpacas Tiuwwpias, 4 Macc. 7* 177 
pynrépa érra téxvey Sd: evodBeay trouiras Bacdvous péype 
Qavarou viropelvacay, 18%, Hermas offers many cases of this 
meaning; see Goodspeed, Jndex, and note especially Mand. iv, 
2* modXal Kal qoulra, Mand. x, 1§ yepootvrar aro Tov 
axav0ay cat Botavav roxlrov, Sim. vii, 4 OuSjvas év rdacass 
Ortpeot wouldats. So Ep. ad Diogn. 12! trouldous Kaprrois 
Kexoounpevot, Mart. Polyc. 24. 

For non-christian use, cf. Aelian, V. hk. ix, 8 6 ¢.., 7oAAais 
Kab troulras ypnodpevos Blov peraBorais, Synes. Ep. 114. 
The popular weakening of the strict sense of the word, and its 
employment merely to give greater fulness to the phrase, is seen 
at its extreme in 2 Tim. 3°, Tit. 3°, Heb. 13°, where 7rouxtXos seems 
wholly superfluous. The use here in James is probably of 
that general type, with little or no emphasis; it is less probable 
that the word is used here to intensify the idea of 7retpacpois, 
“trials however various,” implying number and severity. 

8. 7d Soxiwov, “test,” “proof,” here of the act of proving. 
The word more properly refers to the means of testing (cpuTnpior, 
cf. Prov. 27% doxtuwov apyuplm, and references in Lex. and 
Mayor), but this does not give an adequate sense here, although 
adopted by Mayor and some older commentators. 


In the similar passage 1 Pet. 17, cb 3oxlcov cannot well mean “proof” ; 
Sox(utov is there a neuter adjective from 8oxlatog = 36x06, “proved,” 
“good.” See Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, pp. 86 ff. 
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In other usage also the word makes a natural advance from 
the idea of “‘test’”’ to that of “purification” (as with metals) or 
of “training” (as Herodian, ii, 10° Sox{wov 5¢ otpatiwrav 
KdpaTos GAN’ ov tpud7. 

THS WiaTEews. 


ths xlotews] om B? ff syrbel. The evidence against the words raises 
a bare suspicion that they were added by conformation to 1 Pet. 17. 
To omit them does not alter the general sense. 


The word mort clearly means in James that fundamental 
attitude of the man’s soul by virtue of which he belongs to the 
people of God, cf. 1° 2! 5 14, It is taken for granted that the 
natural effect of mwetpacpol is to imperil persistence in faith. 
See Introduction, p. 40. 

xatepyacetat, “works,” “achieves”; the force of xara- is 
“perfective.” See Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 111 ff., Sanday 
on Rom. 7'5. Cf. Rom. 5° 7 OAujpus viropovanv xatepyaleras, 


natepyatetat is found only eleven times in LXX; while in the N. T., 
apart from this instance and 1 Pet. 4, it occurs only in Paul (twenty 
times). 


Urropovny, “steadfastness,” “staying-power,” not “patience.” 
On the distinction, cf. Lightfoot on Col. 1", Trench, Synonyms, 


bxoudvo, Sxonovf) have in classical Greek a considerable range of 
meanings springing from the root-meaning “stay” and including 
“endurance,”’ “firmness,’’ “submission,” ‘‘ patience,” etc. 

In the Greek O. T. dxowovf is used chiefly for Hebrew 779 .7yn, 
“hope,” “expectation,” ¢. g. Ps. 715 Ste od ef 4} dxopovh pou, xbpte” 
xbptosg H éAxls pou éx vebtntés wou. So Theodotion, Job 17'5, trans- 
lates mpn once by bxopovh, while Aquila repeatedly substitutes dxowpovh 
in this sense for éAx(s of LXX. This meaning is found by some in 
2 Thess. 35, Rev. 1° 3, but the passages are all capable of different 
explanation. 

In Ecclus. 2!4 1724 41* Sxopovh occurs in the sense “patience,” 387 
“diligence,’”’ 1613 bxopovhy edceBouc, “the constancy of the pious.” In 
the last sense Sxopovh and Sxouévw are found many times in 4 Maccabees, 
where the virtue of religious constancy in spite of adversity and even 
torture (1723 thy éxt taicg Backvotc . .. bxowovhy) is celebrated in the 
great instances of Eleazar and of the mother of the seven sons. It is 


on, 
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there associated with dv8pela (1" 15%) and xaxoxdQeta (9*) and is the 
product of éAxls (174). Cf. Test. XII Patr. Jos. 27 xodAd &yaOd BBuctv 
f dxouovh (the whole section is noteworthy), 10! dpate ody, téxva wou, 
xbca xateoyaterat 7) bxopovh, 10%, Ps. Sol. 24, 


vrozovn, meaning “constancy,” was thus a virtue highly 
prized by the Jews and frequently exemplified by cases from 
their history beginning with that of Abraham, notably those 
mentioned in 4 Maccabees. It is, indeed, a characteristic 
Jewish virtue of all time, and the Christian emphasis on it is 
a part of the inheritance from Judaism. Chrysostom calls it 
Baoinls téy aperav. 


But heathen writers show that the virtue was also admired in the 
Greek and Roman world. The word bxoyovf is hardly ever used for 
the virtue in general (yet cf. Plut. A pophth. lacon. Agesil. 2), but it is 
not uncommon with reference to the endurance of specific hardship. 
See the quotations given by Trench, especially Cicero’s definition of 
the Roman quality patientia in De invent. ii, 54 patientia est honestatis aut 
utilitatis causa rerum arduarum ac difficilium voluntaria ac diuturna per- 


pessto. 


In the N. T. dropor is chiefly used in this sense of unswerv- 
ing constancy to faith and piety in spite of adversity and suffer- 
ing. Thus Lk. 8! 2119 éy rq bropovn buoy KtrycecOe Tas Yruyas 
vpev, Rom. 154!-, 2 Pet. 18, Heb. 10% 12!, Rev. 2?» * 1% The 
noun and its verb occur but rarely in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and not at all in John, but are characteristic of the vocabulary 
of Paul and the apostolic age. 1 Pet. 2”, where wropeévm is 
twice used in the sense of “endure uncomplainingly and pa- 
tiently,”” is an exception to the more usual emphasis on loyal 
“firmness.” 

In Jas. 1* trozovy means, then, not “uncomplaining pa- 
tience’’ (so, ¢. g., Spitta), nor merely ‘“‘endurance” as a single 
act or concrete state, but rather that permanent and underlying 
active trait of the soul from which endurance springs—“con- 
stancy,” or “steadfastness,” thought of as a virtue. Cf. 5", 
where the meaning is the same, and 11%, 

A closely similar thought is found in Rom. 5*!- xal cavye- 
peda év tais Ortpeow, eiddtes Ste  OrApis trropovny Katep- 
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yaterat, 1) 52 trropovr Soxtprjy, 4 Se Soxcpy erarBa, 4 Se ed- 


ais ov xatauryuver. It is not necessary, however, to assume 
literary dependence. For the rhetorical figure of climax, ¢f. 
r14f., Rom. ro!4, 2 Pet. 15 #-, Wisd. 6'7 7; see Blass-Debrunner, 
§ 493, for other references. 

On joy in trial, cf. 2 Macc. 6!**!7, 4 Macc. 7% 1112, Mt. 51f., 
Acts 5“, x Pet. 1°!-; on the whole theory of punishment as 
chastening, cf. Ps. 661°*-, Wisd. 11°, Prov. 3% 12, Judith 82527, 
On affliction as a test to be expected in the life of the pious, 
of. Ecclus. 21-5, Judith 875, r Pet. 432, 2 Tim. 31%. 


Spitta’s contention that James has in 1* the case of Abraham al- 
ready in mind is not made out. Abraham was indeed one of the great 
examples of constancy in faith in spite of searching trial, cf. Judith 82+", 
t Macc. 253, Ecclus. 44”, 4 Macc. 614 22 Qo 1312 14% 1618f. r78 18%, 23, 
Jubilees 17, 19, Pirke Aboth, v.4. But there is no reason whatever 
for assuming in our verse reference to any specific case of constancy. 


4. 5é “and,” not “but.” This verse turns to remoter, but 
essential, consequences of 7reipac ol, 

épyov tédevoy éyérw. We must not rest satisfied with 
constancy, but must see that it produces those further fruits 
which make up completeness of character. The thought, here 
very summarily expressed, is the same as in Rom. 5?!-, 2 Pet. 
1-7, For the phrase cf. Jn. 174 76 épyov TeXewoas, 

The constancy here referred to is constancy in faith, from 
which completed character may be expected to spring. This 
is closely similar to the characteristic Pauline doctrine of faith 
working itself out (or, made effective) in love, Gal. 5°, Rom. 
61-33, of. v.% vuvl dé ddevOepwOdvres ard THS dwaptlas . . . 
éyere Tov Kaprrév dpav eis ayracpdv, This inclusive and fun- 
damental thought well fits its position at the opening of the tract. 

“To have a perfect work’ is taken by many to mean “be perfected,” 
in respect either to duration until the end or to other completeness. 
The verse would then urge merely that the constancy which trials pro- 
duce be made by voluntary effort a perfect constancy. 

This is a less natural meaning for the phrase itself, and it gives a 
weaker sense than the interpretation “produce its full and proper 


fruits,” which is, moreover, supported by the analogy of Rom. 5?#!., 
2 Pet. 1*', 
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Tedetor Kat odAdKAnpot. A perfect and complete character is 
recognised as the aim of the whole process. 

tedecos, “finished,” “perfect,” is a favourite word of James, 
thus 12": 25 33, of. 222, 


The idea of “maturity,” “adult growth,” either physical (Heb. 5", 
x Cor. 14”) or spiritual (1 Cor. 2¢ 1311, Col. 128 412), does not seem pres- 
ent in James’s use, which is rather akin to that of Mt. 5¢* 19%. 


For the use of téAecos, referring to the natural aim of moral 
effort, the O. T. use of D°DM, “perfect,” “innocent,” and 02%, 
“perfect,” “single-(minded),” laid ample foundation. So DA, 
DYN, of Noah, Gen. 6°; Job x'; Deut. 18!%, Ps. 18% 37°, 
and often; 05W, 1 Kings 8 x14. 

A similar Greek use grew out of the simple meaning of the 
word, cf. Philo, Leg. all. ii, 23 (of Moses in contrast to the ordi- 
nary immature man), and other passages quoted by Mayor, 
also the Stoic sayings in Stobseus, Anthol. ii, 7, 11, g, wdvra de 
Tov Kadov Kal dyabov dvdpa tédevov elvat Aéyovor Sid 7d pun de- 
pas arronelrrec bas aperis, ii, 7, 5, b 8 (ed. Heeren, ii, p. 117). 
See HDB, “Perfection,” and J. Weiss, Erster Korintherbrief, 
1910, Pp. 73-75- 

As ré\evos means “complete” in the sense of “perfect,” 
“finished,” so oAdKAnpos means “complete in all its parts,” 
no part being wanting or inadequate. The distinction is well 
illustrated by Trench, Synonyms, xxii. oAdAnpos is not com- 
mon with a moral application, cf. 4 Macc. 15!” Ta» evodBevav 
OAdKANpov, Wisd. 15% OAdKANpoS Sixatoodyvn. It was custom- 
ary to use the two words together merely to give a fuller 
phrase, as here, cf. Col. 41, téAevoe wal rremdAnpopopnpevor, 
Many examples of such use of téAecos and oAdKAnpos in com- 
bination, drawn from Philo, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, etc., 
will be found in Mayor, Trench, Spitta, and Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses, pp. 312 ff. Compare English “meet and right,” 
“good and sufficient,” German “klipp und klar,” etc. 

5-8. Divine aid to this perfectness 1s gained through Prayer. 
But blessings come only in answer to the prayer of steadfast loy- 
alty in faith. 
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The external connection is made here by Aelvretaz (v. 4 dew 
adpevot) ; of. vv.» * yalpew, yapav, v.4 rédevov, TENELOL, vv. 5 6 
aite(rw, etc. The main topic of the section is prayer (not wis- 
dom), the point being that real prayer requires unwavering faith. 
The marked resemblance between these verses and Hermas, 
Mand. ix, shows that behind both lie current homiletical lan- 
guage and ideas. 

§. codia (ff. Jas. 3!* 15 17) is not to be taken in the popular 
Stoic sense of “Science,” émurrnun Oelwy wat avOparriver nat 
Tov ToUTwY aitidy (references in Lightfoot on Col. 1°), which 
is reflected in Paul’s use, e.g. 1 Cor. 1% 2 “EAAnves codiay 
Cntovorv, 2! 4.6 319 and (with reference to the Christian sub- 
stitute for the world’s wisdom) 1 Cor. 1™ 2°!- 318) Eph. 18 31, 
Col. 23, év @ elaly mravres oi Onoavpol Tis coplas Kal yoaoens 
arréxpupor. It is rather “Wisdom,” the supreme and divine 
quality of the soul whereby man knows and practises right- 
eousness.* Of this Hebrew idea of wisdom Solomon was the 
great exemplar,f cf.2 Chron. 1%-12, Wisd. 77% 87 9'!8 and 
of this Proverbs (e. g. ch. 2, see Toy on Prov. 12), Ecclesi- 
asticus (cf. ch. 1, especially vv. '+™, 5113-22), and the Wisdom 
of Solomon treat. 

Abundant passages in this literature refer to this wisdom as 
coming from God, and him alone, Prov. 2° xupios dfbwouw 
codiay, cal amo mpocarrov avrov yao xal ovveow, Ecclus. 
1! raca copia trapa Kuplov, 39° * 5117, Wisd. 8%! 98 THs azo 
cov codias atrovons eis ovdev AoytcOnoerat. The basis of the 
passage in James is thoroughly Jewish. 

maow ddvros. God’s readiness to give is a motive to 
prayer. 

On the idea of God as ready and desirous to give to all, 
of. Ps. 145!©1®, Ps. Sol. 41315, Test. XII Patr. Gad 7%, Philo, 
De cher. 34, Leg. alleg. i, 13 S1t Gurddwpos dv o Oeds yapileras 
Ta ayaba tract Kal Tos oy TeAElOS, Mt. 545 77) 4, 

airdos. Properly means “simply,” but here clearly shown 


* The limitation of cod¢ia to the wisdom requisite for the state of mind recommended in 
v.% is not justified. 

¢ But there is no reason for thinking, with Spitta, that Solomon is in mind in the passage, or 
that in v.! waccy refers to “all” in contrast to Solomon alone. 


Rak. fas 
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by what follows to have a moral sense, “graciously,” “‘boun- 
teously,”’ “generously.” 

The adverb is found only here in the N. T., but the noun 
amddrns is not uncommon. In Rom. 12% 0 peradidods ev 
amdrntt, 2 Cor. 8? og 3 Ty... amAdrntt THS Kowevlas 
eis altous, Jos. Antig. vii, 134 TAS amAdTnTOS Kal TIS peya- 
Aovuylas, it means “‘liberality,”’ “‘generosity,” ‘single-minded 
attention to the gift with no thought of self”; of. Ecclus. 20'4, 
“The gift of a fool shall not profit thee; for his eyes are many 
instead of one”; also Plut. De adulat. p. 63 F, 76 5€ Tov xdXaxos 
Epyov ovder exer Sixatov, ovS dirrodv, ovd érevOdpiov, Sanday, 
on Rom. 12°, quotes the important passages from Test. XII 
Patr. Issach. (wept amrAdrnros) in which the various qualities 
of the single-minded man are set forth; note especially Issach. 
3®, on generosity, and see also Charles’s valuable notes in his 
English translation, 1908, pp. 102-105. 

The adverb a7r\.ais itself is used in this sense (“freely,” ‘lib- 
erally”) by Hermas, Mand. ii, 4 and 6. 


For various unacceptable senses given to &éxAa¢ here, see Beyschlag, 
and for full references, see Hort, ad loc. 


pa) ovetdGovros describes God’s giving as full and free, in 
contrast to the meanness which after a benefaction calls it un- 
pleasantly to the mind of the one benefited. That this disa- 
greeable trait of human nature was prominent in ancient times 
is attested, e.g. by Ecclus. 41%? peta 7d dovvar pi oveld.fe, 
18!518 2014-16 (cf, also, for a slightly different aspect, 292%), 
Plut. De adulat. p. 64 A, waoa ovediSoudvn ydpis érayO7s Kar 
dyapts, Schol. on Eur. Orest. 1238 oveldn, trav evepyeoiay Tas 
vrropvnoes ; see further Wetstein and Mayor. 

6. ev wicte, cf. 515. Explained by wndev Staxpivdpuevos as 
meaning “‘in constancy (iropov}) of faith.” “Faith” is the 
fundamental religious attitude, not an incidental grace of char- 
acter, and the words mean here more than “‘in confidence that 
he will receive his request.” 06 Ssaxpivdpevos is a man whose 
allegiance wavers, not one tormented by speculative intellectual 
questionings, which do not fall within James’s horizon. This is 
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indicated by v.’, which shows (as Beyschlag well remarks) 
that the kind of waverer whom James has in mind fully expects 
to receive some benefit from God. 

Staxpuydpevos, “wavering,” “doubting,” literally “divided,” 
‘fat variance with one’s self”; cf. Mt. 21%, Mk. 1178, Rom. 
4” (cf. Sanday’s note) 14%, Jas. 24. This sense is found in 
Protev. Jac. 11, Clem. Hom. ii, 40 (see the passages in Mayor), 
but has not been pointed out in writings earlier than the N. T. 
For adtdxpiros in the corresponding sense, cf. Ign. Trall. 1 
Sidvotav adidxpitoy év trrouovy. In Ign. Magn. 15, Eph. 3, 
Test. XII Patr. Zab. 7?, the meaning is not certainly the same 
as here; see Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien, 1873, p. 429, note 1. 

On the general thought of the necessity of faith to success 
in prayer, cf. passages mentioned above, those given below on 
SAfvyos, v.18, and Ecclus. 7% “7 oduyouynoys ev Ty Mpocevyn 
gov, Wisd. x'#-, Enoch g1‘, Herm. Mand. ix, attov advo- 
taxtos (see Introduction, p. 89). But the God who would save 
sinners does not reject the prayer of the publican, nor the cry, 
“T believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 

ydp explains, and enforces by a figure, the importance of not 
wavering. 

éoxev. Not in LXX; in N. T. only here and 17°. 

Krvdwrt, “wave of the sea,” but with emphasis rather on 
size and extension than on separateness and succession (xvya), 
hence often used in a collective sense. It probably means here 
“the surge of the sea,” “the billowing sea”; cf. Lk. 8™ é7re- 
tlunoey Te aveéum xa To KAvdour Tod DdaTos, Wisd. 145. 

aveusCouévp, “wind-driven,” a very rare word for the clas- 
sical aveydo. 

perrcfopévy, “blown,” literally, “fanned,” from fearé, “fan.” 
Adds here nothing essential to the idea of aveysSoudvm. The 
two participles together explain the comparison. 

peri is frequently used in secular writers of the action of 
wind on the sea. See the passages quoted in Heisen, p. 444, 
and the full discussion in Hort, ad loc. Cf. the fragment in Dio 
Chrys. Or. 32, p. 368: 

Bio Zoratoy xaxby, 
nat Oaracry xcvd’ Snotoy dx” dvénou drxCerat, 
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Philo, De gig. 11 lSav ydp tis Tov ev elpyvy ocuvext wérepov 
avOparrav, ov Kata Ta EOvn Kal ywpas Kal adres adTd pdvov 
cunucTdpevoy, GAA Kal Kat’ oixlas, wadXov O€ Kal Kaf Eva 
dvdipa éxaotov, xal Tov év tais ypuyais ddextov xal Bapov 
xeipova, 8 bro Biavotarns popas THY Kata Bioy mpaypyatov 
avappitr eras, reOavpaxev eixdtars, eb Tus ev yeupaue evdlay Kai 
éy krvdau xupawovons Oardoons yarnvnv ayev Svvaras, 
and other passages in Wetstein and Mayor. 

The point of comparison in James is the ordinary instability 
of the heaving sea, not the unusual violence of a storm. The 
sentence is made less forcible through the excessive elaboration 
of the figure. For the figure itself, cf. passages quoted above, 
Is, 57”, Ecclus. 332, 6 trroxpivdpevos ev ait [sc. vdum] ws ev 
xatavy(St mXotov, Eph. 4'4 with Robinson’s note and refer- 
ences, Jude, v.4. Note also the elaborate metaphor of 4 Macc. 
71-3, where the man of steadfast piety is described as a helms- 
mah tenax propositt; and see references in Mayor, and Heisen, 
pp. 451 f. 

7. yap. Introduces a second time, in another and more 
direct form, the reason for v.*. Cf. Hermas, Sim. 4° 1a@s ody, 
g¢noly, o rowbros Sivatal Te aitnoacba mapa Tov Kupiov Kal 
AaBety, ur) Sovrevwy tH xvpl; also Jas. 4° and note. 

oidoOw. oluat is found in N. T. only here and Jn. 21%, 
Phil. 11’, Soxéw having taken its place (cf. Mt. 3° ua) SdEnze). 
It is often used, as here, “with collateral notion of wrong judg- 
ment or conceit” (L. and S.). So in Attic; and cf. Job 11°, 
rt Macc. 5%, 2 Macc. 5%. 

0 avOparos éxeivos, with a suggestion of disapproval, or 
contempt, as Mk. 1471, Mt. 1245, 

Tov xuplou, i.e. God, cf. v.& In Paul always, or nearly al- 
ways, of Christ, except in quotations. 

8. avip SApvyos, either subject of Ajpyerar, making the 
sentence a general statement (WH. fext, R.V. mg.), or else in 
apposition with the unexpressed subject (WH. mg. R.V.), which 
it further describes. The latter construction has analogies, 3? ° 
412, and yields a much more forcible sense. It underlies the 
punctuation of Cod. B and the rendering of the Peshitto. 
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Hort argues for R.V. mg. on the ground that éxetvoc naturally re- 
fers not to the waverer just mentioned, but to the more remote “man 
that lacketh wisdom.’”’ But the phrase is highly effective with refer- 
ence to the person just described elaborately, and on the other hand it 
is impossible to see why the warning that follows, which is of universal 
application, should be addressed with such special emphasis only to 
“the man that lacketh wisdom.” 

The rendering of A.V. based on the late Vulgate text (not Codd. 
AF), vir duplex ... inconstans est, is still less acceptable. 


avnp gives more emphasis to the idea (notice the emphatic 
position) than would be given by dépvyos alone. The change 
from av@porros (v.") to avnp is probably merely for the sake of 
variety. Cf. Hermas, Mand. ix, 6 was yap Shpuyos avnp. 

dhpuyos, “double-minded,” ‘“double-souled,” 4. e. “with soul 
divided between faith and the world” (cf. 44 7 GiAla Tod Kédopou 
éyOpa tov Geod éoriy), “Mr. Facing-both-ways.” 


The word is not found in secular literature nor in LXX or N. T. ex- 
cept here and Jas. 4°, but is correctly formed according to the analogy 
of 3tz6vous (Philo, De merc. meretr. 4, p. 269), 3lyAwoaos (sbid.; Ecclus. 
5°), Blywwos, Sexkp8roc, BlAovos (1 Tim. 3'), 3expdcwxoc (Test. XII 
Patr. Aser 2,etc.), dlotoos, Stouatos, etc. It is not at all likely to 
be the coinage of this writer. 

In early Christian writings 8{~uyo¢ and 8puyéw (see Goodspeed, 
Index) are frequent, occurring in Hermas about forty times, especially 
in Mand. ix; Clem. Rom. 11° (of persons like Lot’s wife), 23* xéepw 
yevécbu dy” hudy } ypagh alten, Sou Adyer’ Tadralxweol elary of Slpuxor, 
ot Sordhovtes thy huxty, of Adyovtes’ taita txodcazev xat Ext tiv xa- 
stowy Fudy, xal 180d yeynodxapay, xal od8av uly todtwv cuvBéBrxev (cf. 
Lightfoot, ad loc.). In 2 Clem. Rom. 11? the same quotation is given 
as from & xpogntixds Adyos, which Lightfoot conjectures to be “Eldad 
and Modad.” Cf. Didache 4‘, Barn. 19§ 20! (8cxAoxap3la), 2 Clem. 
Rom. 19 (3tpuxlav) ; see Mayor for some later instances. 

A. H. Clough’s poem, entitled Dipsyckus, has brought the word into 
English. 

The idea so neatly put by 3(puzo¢ has similar expression in a series 
of phrases found in classical Greek, such as 3(ya OBupdv Exovtes (Homer), 
&yévovto 3lya at ywauat (Herodotus), etc., all meaning “ be at variance,” 
“be in doubt.” 

Somewhat closer are the O. T. passages, Ps. 12° (11°) év xapd(g xat év 
xaodig, “with a double heart,” 1 Chron. 12*, Ecclus. 129 év xap3ig 
Bcaof, 212-14 (where “go two ways,” and “lose dxowovh’’ are parallel, 
and are closely connected with od xtoteéet), Hos. 10%. See also Enoch 
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or‘, Mt. 6%, and Tanchuma on Deut. 26 (quoted by Schéttgen), ecce 
scriptura monet Israelitas et dictt ipsis quo tempore preces coram domino 
effundant ne habeant duo corda, unum ad deum s. b. alterum vero ad 
aliam rem. In Test. XII Patr. Aser 3, Benj.6; a similar thought is as- 
sociated with the idea of the good and the evil “root’’; see Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums*, pp. 400 f. Classical references are given by 
Wetstein, Mayor, Heisen, p. 475. Singleness of soul was prized in the 
Gentile world (Plato, Epictetus), but the connection of single-minded- 
ness and prayer seems characteristic of Jewish or Christian thought. 
Cf. also the verb dcat&%w (especially in Clem. Rom. 23*, above). 
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axardoraros, “unstable,” “unsteady,” “fickle,” “incon- 
stant,” a disparaging predicate applied to 0 Scaxpuwdyevos, 


The word is found in N. T. only here and 3?, in LXX once (Is. 54", 
as parallel to taxetvh), Sym. three times; dxatactacla is found twice in 
LXX, twice in Sym., and five times in N. T. 

The adjective and noun are used to describe character in Polybius, 
vii, 4° (of a youth). 


év wdoas Tais od0% avrod, 4. e. his whole conduct is like his 
attitude toward faith. For the Hebraism ‘‘ ways’ in the sense 
of “habitual course of conduct,’’ see Ps. gr! 14517, Prov. 3° 
(wdoais odois cov), and Prov. passim, Wisd. 2!*, Ecclus. 11% 
1715 19%, ete. Jer, 161’, Ezek. 7% *, Acts 14'*, x Cor. 417; cf. v. ¥t 
below, év Tais mropelass avrov. 


The expression dxat&otatog év xkoats tate d80t¢ abtod might mean 
“unsettled (tempest-tossed) in all his experiences’’ with reference to 
the ill effects of such 8epuyla in actual life. For dxatcéotatos in this 
sense, cf. Is. 54", and for 880f Ps. 914, Rom. 3'* (where the quotation is 
taken as relating not to conduct but to experience). This is the view of 
many commentators, ancient and modern, but the sentence seems to 
call for a characterisation of the man rather than a prophecy of his 
fortunes. 


9-11. Poverty no evil and wealth no advantage. 

The writer returns to the vretpacpol of v.*. That these fall 
heavily on the poor man is not an evil for him but an elevation, 
of which he should boast as a privilege. Likewise let the rich 
man boast when brought low by adversity; for riches are 
transitory things, and he should be only glad to lose them in a 
way which conduces to his moral welfare, cf. Lk. 6%-**. 
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9, xavydoOw, “boast,” over a privilege or a possession, corre- 
sponding to yapav %ynoacGe. The word is used in the O. T. 
of “any proud and exulting joy,’ and so here (in secular Greek 
it did not have this development), cf. Ecclus. 107! 39%, Jer. 933: 
rdde réyet xipios* pn xavydobw o copds ev Ty copia avtod, 
cat un xavydcOw o ioxupos év TH ioxit avTov, kal un Kav- 
ydobe o Trovcws ev TH TAOUT avTOU, GAN’ H ev TOUT Kav- 
xacbw o Kavy@pevos, cuvie Kal yuwooKew Sri eyo eipe Kv- 
ptos o Trot@y édeos Kal Kpiva ab Sixacoovyny él ris yis, ore 
éy rovrouws To OdAnud pov, Aéyee KUpios, Ps. 32", 2 Cor. 11, 
of. 23-29, 129, 

o adeAdds, of. v. 2, AdeAgol and note. . 

0 Tarrevvds, “humble,” “lowly,” of outward condition, not 
(as 4°) inner spirit. Cf. Ecclus. 11! 298, 1 Macc. 144, Ps. 9** 
(1018), 82 (81) Tamrewov xal mévynta, Prov. 30" (24?"), Eccles. 
108, Is, 114, Dan. 33’, Job 5" Tov mrowivra tatrewors eis thos, 
Lk. 15%. See Trench, Synonyms, xlii. 

éy T@ inves. 

The lowly should find the elevation he so much craves in the 
moral gain achieved through trials, of. 1 Cor. 7”. 


Others make Udos refer to the heavenly reward of the pious. This 
is, of course, included in the advantage of the lowly, but it is not said 
here that the elevation is only future. 


The actual moral dangers of wealth in the early church are _ 
well illustrated by Hermas, Vis. iu, 6. 

The exaltation of the humble was the promise of the prophets 
(e. g. Is. 541!-) and the hope of Israel, Prov. 3°4, Ps. 18%” 1388; 
of. Lk. 14" 6rt was 6 indy éavrév ratrewwOnoetas Kat o 
Tamevav éavtov rypwOnoeta:, These are now realised. But 
note the moralistic turn given to apocalyptic ideas; in r Pet. 1° 
the eschatological framework of Jewish and Christian thought 
is far nearer the surface of the writer’s consciousness. 

10. The two interpretations of v. divide on the question 
whether or not &5eA¢es is to be supplied with 6 wAovets. 

(x) It is more natural to supply it. In that case the rich 
man is a Christian, and tamreveoce: refers to the external 
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humiliation and loss brought him by the 7re:pacpol of v.}, 
which from the Christian point of view are a proper ground of 
boasting. 7@ tyre: and T7 Ta7rewmwoe both refer to the same 
or similar experiences, but are not quite parallel expressions, 
since twos is used of a moral and spiritual exaltation, ramrelywous 
of external and material humiliation. Apart from this lack of 
parallelism the chief objections to this view, which is that of 
most commentators (to the names given by Beyschlag, add von 
Soden, Spitta, Scott, Zahn, Knowling, Hort), are (1) that else- 
where in the epistle the rich are spoken of (2°-8 5!-*) as bad men 
outside the Christian society, and (2) that mapeNevoetas has 
to be taken as denoting “‘lose his wealth,” and v. " in a corre- 
sponding sense. 

(2) According to the other interpretation, a5eAdds is not to 
be supplied with 0 7rAovetos. Then, since the verb to be sup- 
plied is surely cavydoOw (although Alford proposed xavyaraz, 
“(Ecumenius” atoyuvécOw, and Grotius tazrevovcOw), that 
word must be taken ironically, and tq tazrevoce: referred to 
the humiliation and shame of the Day of Judgment (cf. 51 em 
tais tadarwplas tais érepyopevais) set forth plainly in 
mapedevoetas and papavOncerai—“ let the rich man find his 
boast (if he can!) in his coming abasement from the lofty sta- 
tion he now occupies.” 

This involves serious difficulties: (z) the unnatural refusal 
to supply adeAdds, (2) the excess of fierce irony in the use of 
the understood xavydcOw, (3) the lack of adaptation of the 
thought in any way to the idea of 7retpacyol, which still seems 
to govern the context. On the other hand, this interpretation 
would be in accord with 5', and would in some respects well 
suit the following context, vv. ?-11, 

This latter view is held by many older commentators, and by 
Huther, Alford, Weiss, Beyschlag, but seems on the whole to 
involve greater difficulties than those of the view first stated. 
The rich man here contemplated is, therefore, to be understood 
as a Christian. 

Ty Tatrewvwoet, The bringing low of the rich through loss 
of property, standing, etc., of. Lk. 148, Phil. 32. This might be 
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by reason of his Christian profession, for the rich man was pe- 
culiarly exposed to loss in time of persecution (cf. the result of 
anti-semitic persecution at Alexandria, as described by Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium, 18); but it might well come about through 
other causes, and would always be a 7eupacyds that would 
put a severe strain on faith in the goodness of God. 


tH taxetvoce: is taken by some as strictly parallel to t@ Sper and 
so meaning Christian “humility.” “Let the rich man make his humble 
spirit, not his wealth, his boast,” cf. Ecclus. 3 71", taxelvwcov opé3ax 
why purty cou... Ste éxBlxnore dosBod¢ xip xal oxwAn§, and the 
saying of Hillel,* “My humility is my greatness and my greatness 
is my humility.” This is possible, but does not suit the connection 
with xetpacuol quite so well, and one would expect taxervogpoctvn 
(x Pet. 5°). 


On the transitoriness of riches, of. Job 24% 27%, Ps. 49!*™, 
Wisd. 58 #-, Ecclus. r138!-, Mt. 69, Lk. 12262! 16!*31, Philo, De 
sacrificantibus, 10 (M, ii, 258): 


“God alone, it says (Deut. 10"), shall be thy boast (aSynua) and 
greatest glory. And pride thyself neither on wealth nor on glory nor 
high position nor beauty of person nor strength nor the like things 
over which the empty-minded are wont to be elated; reckoning that 
in the first place these things have no share in the nature of good, and 


that secondly they are subject to speedy change, fading (uapatvénera), 
as it were, before they have well blossomed (év@jeat).”” For other ref- 
erences, cf. Spitta, p. 26, note 3. 


Srt ws GvOos ydprou mapeAevoetat, Through the same in- 
terest in warning against high estimation of riches which ap- 
pears in 2!%- ¢8 51-6 the writer is led on in this clause and v. ™ 
to describe the certainty of loss to the rich. The passage sets 
forth the sure fate of the typical rich man. 

The passage is dependent on Is. 40°!- waoa cap ydptos Kat 
maca Sd—a avOpwrov ws dvOes ydprov, éEnpavOn o xdpros 
Kai To dvOos éEdrecey (also quoted 1 Pet. 1%). 

dvOos xdptov is the LXX rendering of Hebrew TIWT pS, 
“‘flower of the field.” In Ps. 103 (102)!® the same Hebrew is 
rendered more correctly avOos tod aypod, ydpros is probably 

* Lev. rabba, c. 1; see Bacher, Dis Agade der Tannaiten’, i, p. 6. 
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used here not only of grass proper, but of any green herbage 
(so of lilies, Mt. 6%: , of grain, Mt. 13%), and the flower thought 
of is any flower growing in the field, just as in the Hebrew. The 
original comparison in Is. 40%?- relates to life in general, for 
which the spectacle familiar in the Orient of the grass and 
flowers suddenly withered by heat and drought is a common 
figure; thus Ps. go*!- 102!! woel ydptos, 10315, Job 14? dovrep 
Gv0os, Is. 512; and (of the wicked) Ps. 37%, Job 15-38. 

mapenevoeta, The rich man “will pass away,” “disappear,” 
4. e. in any case his riches will pass away and he will cease to be 
arichman. (This is merely elaborated in vv. and 12.) There- 
fore he should congratulate himself on the opportunity of moral 
gain described in vv.?4 and on the tazre(ywows which substi- 
tutes real values for transitory ones. 


xapeAedoetat includes the consequences of death, but also the work 
of moth and rust (Mt. 6'* %). This is better than, with some inter- 
preters, to take xapeAedcetac as meaning “die,” for the rich is no more 
sure to die than the poor. The rich needs to be reminded not of the 
certainty of death but of the transitoriness of wealth. 


11. dvéretXev. The aorists are gnomic, as in v.%; but 
cf. Is. 407 LXX. See Burton, Moods and Tenses, § 43, Blass, 
§ 57, 9, Buttmann (Thayer’s translation), p. 202; Winer (Moul- 
ton’s translation), pp. 346 f.; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 
135. 

Winer (Thayer’s translation), pp. 277 f., takes a different view, holding 
the aorists to be narrative, as in a parabolic story; of. Mt. 13% £-. 


ody T@ Kavcwu, Katcowv means “burning heat,” Gen. 31°, 
Dan. 3°” (Theod. Codd. AQ), Is. 255 (Theod.), Lk. 1255, Mt. 
20%; or “sirocco,” Hebrew O%p (Job 27%, Hos. 135, Jonah 4%, 
Ezek. 17*° 19!*), the southeast wind common in Palestine in 
spring and destructive of young growth by reason of its extreme 
and withering dryness. See Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologie, pp. 
29 f., DD.BB. art. “Wind.” It is often, as here, difficult to 
decide between the two possible meanings (e. g. Ecclus. 18'* 43°, 
Judith 8*). For the A.V., “a burning heat,” R.V. has substi- 
tuted ‘“‘the scorching wind,” 
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éEérecev, “faded,” “wilted,” from Is. 40’, cf. Is. 284 4, Job 
: 14? 15% 33. 
The Greek word is used in the sense not only of “fall off,”’ but also of 


“fail,” “come to naught.” The specific meaning “fade” is contained 
in the Hebrew 3), and so in translation became attached to éxxtxrewv. 
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9) evmpérreca, “comeliness,” “goodly appearance.”’ Only here 
in N. T., cf. Ecclus. 24'4 (of olive-tree). The word is common 
in LXX as in classical writers, with a suggestion of fitness to 
the object and its relations, and so sometimes gains a notion 
of stateliness or majesty, which «adds, «dAXos, do not have. 
Cf. Ps. 93! xvpios éBaclreveer, evrrpéreay évedvcato, Wisd. 
7® evmpetreatépa 7XLov, and other references given by Hort. 

Tov mpocwrrou avrou, “of its face,” ¢.¢. “form and appear- 
ance.” 


Under the influence of the extended meanings of the Hebrew op 
the word xpécwxov proceeded in translation to the sense “surface.” Cf. 
Job 41 (of stripping off the crocodile’s scales) tle dxoxnaAbyet xpdcurxoy 
év36cews adtod ; 2 Sam. 14% td xodcwxoy tod Sfatos tobtou, “the situa- 
tion, attitude, appearance, of this affair’; Gen. 2¢ td xpdowxov tis 
ryfis- From this to the meaning “outward form and appearance” is 
not a long step. 


éy tais tropelais avrov is figurative, like odo%s, v.*, and re- 
fers to the experiences and fortunes of the rich, cf. Prov. 27 437 
tas 5é qopelas cov év eipnvyn mpodfe. To take it of literal 
journeys is wholly inappropriate to the context. 


Hort’s interesting interpretation is probably oversubtle: “The com- 
mon interpretation of ‘goings’ as a mere trope for ‘doings’ seems too 
weak here. The force probably lies in the idea that the rich man per- 
ishes while he is still on the move, before he has attained the state of rest- 
ful enjoyment which is always expected and never arrives. Without 
some such hint of prematurity the parallel with the grass is lost.” 


papavOncerat, “wither,” “waste away.” So Wisd. 28, Job 
244, but outside the Bible more often of the decay of other 
things than plants. The reference is to the loss of riches and 
earthly prosperity, not to eternal destiny. 

12. The Reward of Steadfastness. 
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This verse recurs to the thought of vv. *«. The sub-paragraph should 
end after v. 3, not before it, as in WH.’s text. 


paxdpios avnp sc. eorw. 


avho] AY minn read Eewxos, probably an emendation in order not 
to exclude women. 


This form of praising a virtue is very common in the O. T., especially 
in Psalms and Ecclesiasticus, for Hebrew wxaiwex. dvhp is natu- 
rally preferred to dv¥@pwxo¢ in most cases. The article is omitted by 
LXX in most of the instances, probably because the statement is thought 
of as of general application (“blessed is any man who,”’ etc.). Cf. Ps. 
r! 845, Prov. 8%, Ecclus. 14: 261, Is. 562, Job 5!7 pankptog 38 EvOowxos 
By HAeyEev & xbptos, 4 Macc. 72% 3a thy dpevhy xadvra xévov dxoudvery 
paxdordv gatty, etc., Dan. 129 (Theod.) pandprog 8 dxouéwwy. . 

This precise formula is not found elsewhere in the N. T. (except Rom. 
4*, quoted from LXX), although beatitudes are abundant, e.g. Mt. 
s*1 11%, Lk. 145 23%, Jn. 20%, Rom. 149%, 1 Pet. 34. Cf. Hermas, Vis. 
ii, 2’ pandotor byets Score Sxoudvetea chy OAldrev. 

Both in form and substance this verse in James is characteristically 
Jewish and Biblical. On the interesting difference from the abundant 
and familiar Greek and Latin congratulatory expressions, see E. Nor- 
den, Agnostos Theos, 1913, pp. 100 f.; G. L. Dirichlet, De veterum ma- 
carismis (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, xiv), 1914, 


vrropéver, “endureth”’; 4. ¢. “shows constancy under”; ¢f. 
Zech. 64 LXX o 8 ordpavos grras trois inropévovew, The 
word may also be taken as future, Uropeve?, 

metpac pov, “trial,” asin v.2. Inner enticement to evil would 
have to be resisted, not endured. 

Sdxipos yevduevos, “having shown himself approved,’’ cf. 
Rom. 5‘. This is another way of saying Urropévet, not a further 
condition of receiving the crown. 


adv ovépavoy tis Guijc. A crown (Mwy) was worn for ornament by 
the Jews, as by other peoples of antiquity, being sometimes a wreath 
of leaves or flowers (e. g. Judith 15, cf. Wisd. 2°, etc.) worn at feasts 
(Cant. 3", Is. 28% *, Ecclus. 32%, etc.), weddings, and occasions of joy, 
sometimes a crown of gold (e. g. Ezek. 161" 2343, Esther 8'5, Ep. Jer. 9, 
zt Macc. 10" 1387, 2 Macc. 14; cf. 2 Sam. 12* = 1 Chron. 20%, where 
the crown of gold was probably on the head of an, idol, see H. P. Smith 
on 2 Sam. 12”). At least in the case of goldenficrowns it served as a 
badge of dignity and rank (cf. Philo, De somn. ii, 9), and could be used 
as a gift of honour (just as with the Greeks, cf. Epist. Arist. 320). 
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Such a crown (usually of gold) is sometimes spoken of as worn by a 
king (Ps. 21#, Sir. 40‘, Zech. 6" *4, Jer. 13'¢, Ezek. 21% (20), but others 
also could wear it, and it was not intended as a symbol of dominion. 
Many gold chaplets in the form of leaves have been found in ancient 
graves and are to be seen in museums. The ordinary badge of royalty 
(BactAslag ywwplouata, Lucian, Pisc. 35; snstgne regium, Tac. Ann. xv, 
29) was not a crown (otépavoc) but a fillet (3:&3muc, Hebrew 102), 
Esther 1#!, 1 Esd. 4%, Wisd. 5?*, Ecclus. 11° 47°, Is. 628, 1 Macc. 1°, 
etc.). Not until the time of the later Roman emperors did the oblitera- 
tion of the actual distinction between crown and diadem take place 
which has determined the meaning of the words in modern usage. 

From the Greeks the Jews became familiar with the custom of giving 
a wreath as a prize to victors in games. This was an important, but 
incidental, result of the general employment of chaplets (otépavor) as 
ornaments and badges of honour. 

See EB and HDB and Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
“Crown”; DCA, “Coronation” and “Crown”; Trench, Synonyms, 
xxiii; Lightfoot on Phil. 41; J. Kéchling, De coronarum apud antiquos 
vi ef usu (Religionsgesch. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, xiv), 1914. 

otépavos is often figuratively used in the O. T. in the sense of “hon- 
ourable ornament”’ or “mark of dignity ’’ (Prov. 1° otépavov yaplruy, 
4° 124 yuvh dv8pela otdgavos tH dvdol adbciis, 16%! ovbpavog xavyhoews 
Tiipas, 17° avépavos yepdvtwy téxva téxwov, Job 19°, Is, 28% Eotar xbproc 
cafai® 8 otépavos tic éAxlSoc, Lam. 5%", Ecclus. 1" géfo¢ xuoelou ... 
otigavos dyaAdAtcpatos, 68% 15° otdgavoy dyaAAtc&uarog .. . xaraxAnpo- 
voufost (the symbol put for the rejoicing which it symbolises), 25° 
otipavog yeodytwy xoAuzxetpla. 

The corresponding verb otepavéw is used of the bestowing of marks 
of favour and honour (Ps. 8* 36& xat tip éorepdvacac adtéy, 1034 tov 
otepavoivré oe év éAdet, 3 Macc. 3%", on which see Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, p. 261, Heb. 2 *), just as it is by late secular writers (Polyb. 
Diod. Plut. papyri; see Deissmann, /.c.) in the sense merely of 
“>eward.” 

For the figurative use of the crown as a prize, see 4 Macc. 171*-3*; cf. 
9*, Wisd. 4%. Similarly, of victory over pleasure, love of money, etc., 
Heraclit. Ep. iv; Philo, Leg. all. ii, 26, iii, 23. 

For rabbinical references to crowns, see Taylor, SJF?, p. 72, note 23. 
Test. XII Patr. Benj. 4: [Imitate the good man’s compassion] fva xat 
busts otepcvous 86Ens gopéonte, belongs to the same group as the similar 
N. T. passages discussed below. 

In the N. T. otépavog is used of the thorn-chaplet put on the head 
of Jesus (Mt. 27%*, Mk. 15!7, Jn. 19% °), of wreaths used as prizes (1 Cor. 
9%), of golden crowns as badges of dignity (Rev. 4% * 62 9? 14%, 
also 12), of a crown of stars, and in the figurative senses of a prize (2 
Tim. 4° 8 th¢ dtxnatocbyns otépavog 8v Axoddoe: wor 8 xbpros ev dxelvp tH 
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tytog, of. 1 Cor. o*) and of an honourable ornament, or badge of 
dignity (Phil. 4!, 1 Thess. 2'* tle yao tudy ernie 4 yxaod A otdpavos 
xauxfcews, Rev. 3"). 


This last sense, of a figurative “ honourable ornament,’”’ seems 
to be the meaning in 1 Pet. 5‘ eal davepwOevros tov apyitroi- 
pevos KxopuctcGe Toy ayapavrwoy tis Sd—ns otépavoy (where 
lurks an implied contrast with a wreath of leaves), in Rev. 21° 
Seow cou Tov oTrépavoy THs Swis, and in the passage of James 
under discussion. There is no reason whatever for thinking of 
a royal crown, and no need of introducing any reference to the 
use of wreaths as prize8 in the Greek games. That metaphor, 
which implies competition and so exclusion, is not an adequate 
one as the basis of the N. T. use (cf. 2 Clem. Rom. 7, where this 
very difficulty is felt), and crowns were in fact acquired in other 
ways as well as by contending in the games. The idea is rather 
of a mark of honour to be given by the Great King to his friends. 
An excellent case of this figurative use is Ep. Arist. 280 xa8as 
od TovTo émiTencts, elzre, ueyrote Bactred, Geod cor otépavov 
Scacoovvns Sedwxdros. Righteousness here constitutes the 
crown, and it is a gift, not a prize. 

The metaphor of the crown for the blessed reward of the pious was evi- 
dently already familiar before the N. T. authors wrote. This is shown 
not only by Test. XII Patr. Benj. 4: already quoted, but also by the 
form of the several N. T. passages. Note the use of the definite article, 
the variation in the added genitive, and the acquaintance with the 
idea implied in tuets 88 EpOaptov, x Cor. 9%5. It may even be that 
otépavos, like otepavéw, had already gained the simple meaning “re- 
ward.” 


THs Cons, epexegetical genitive, as 1 Pet. 54, Ep. Arist. 280. 
The blessed life of eternity constitutes the crown. Cf. Rev. 2". 

érnyyelrato sc. 0 Geds, cf. 1 Jn. 5!*=. There is no promise of 
the O. T. or of our Lord in just this form (cf. Deut. 3015), 
and a reference to Rev. 2% dao oot Tov otépavoy Tis Cwijs is 
unlikely. Eternal life as the reward for the friends of God was 
a fundamental idea of later Jewish and of Christian escha- 
tology, cf. Ps. Sol. 13%, Enoch 58*, 4 Ezra 8@*-, Mk, 94, Jn. 
31° 10%, Rom. 27, Rev. 27, etc. 
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E. Zeller, however, argues in Zeit. f. wissensch. Theol. 1863, pp. 93-96, 
that Rev. 2'* is the promise referred to. 
éxnyyel(iato] BNA minn ff boh. The addition of a subject is 
emendation, thus : 
+ xdptog C min. 
+ & xdptog KLP minnpler gyrhel, 
+ 8 Ged¢ minn vg syrPesh, 

Tos ayaTa@ot auréy, 

Note the resemblance to 2 Tim. 4%. Von Soden suggests 
dependence on some liturgical form, but this is unnecessary. 
The idea and phrase are strongly characteristic of Deuteronomy. 
Cf. Ex. 20°, xal mrov@y @reos eis xtdsddas Tois ayarracly pe, 
Deut. 7° Tots ayarr@ow autdv, Ps. 54 145”, Ecclus. 31°, Bel 
v., Rom. 878. See passages from O. T. and other Jewish liter- 
ature mentioned in Spitta, p. 30. Cf. the similar expression in 
Jas. 25 ris Bactrelas fs ernyyelAato toils ayarraow avrdpy, 
The believer’s life is marked by constancy in faith and by love 
of God, and he may be designated by either attribute. 

13-18. When under temptation, do not excuse yourself by say- 
ing that temptations proceed from God. They come from man’s 
evil passion. God sends only good gifts to us, for we are his chil- 
dren and the first-frutts of his creatton. 

The passage has no doctrinal purpose other than to warn the 
readers against resorting to a current excuse for sin. The con- 
nection with the preceding is made by the aid of the ambigu- 
ity of the word 7re.pafdéyevos, which means both “tried” and 
“tempted.” The temptations intended do not appear to be 
restricted to those involved in “trials.” 

13. pndeis .. . Neyerm. Cf. wi elrys, Ecclus. 5% ® 1511. 

mweipatduevos. Evidently means (cf. vv. 4!-) temptation to 
sin, not merely external trial. See on mewpacpois, v. ?, and 
cf. 1 Tim. 6° ets retpac pov nad wayléa. The excuse shows that 
the writer is not thinking of a state of religious persecution, 
with the consequent temptation to complete renunciation of 
faith in Christ or in God, but rather of ordinary temptation. 
In the case supposed the person tempted either has yielded, or 
is on the point of yielding; he is called 6 weupa€dpevos, instead 
of 6 duaprwv, by a kind of euphemism. He excuses himself 
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by declaring that the temptation came from God. Paul in 
1 Cor. 1043 makes a similar exhortation in curiously different 
form: “Do not excuse yourselves by thinking that your temp- 
tation is greater than man can bear.”’ 

Warning against this natural and common impulse of frail 
humanity is found clearly expressed in Ecclus. 151-, a7) evarys 
bri Aud xipiov aréotny xtr.; cf. also the references to Philo 
given below. 


Prov. 19% dppocbyn dvdpd¢ Aupalvetat tas S800¢ adrod, thy 3d Gedy al- 
ctktat tH xapd(g abtod, Hermas, Sim. vi, 3 altudvtat tov xdprov, and 
similar passages, relate to complaints of misfortune, not to excuses for 
sin. 


That the idea was often expressed among Greeks of many 
periods is seen from the following instances: 


Homer, Odyss. i, 32-34 (Zeus speaks), 
& xébxot, olov 3h wv eod< Bpotol altidaveat. 
GE tudwy y&p pact xx’ Exuevar’ of 88 xat adtot 
oppo &tacbaAlnaty dxéppopov EAye’ Exoucty. 
Il. xix, 86-87, éym@ 3’odx aletrds elt, 


f BAAR Zed nal potpa xal hepopoitis Eptvic. 


a } 


Euripides, Tro des, 914-1032, Orest. 285, Phan. 1612-14. 

Zschines, Timarch. i, 190, ph yao ofec8e, © ’AOnvator, tag tev &dex7- 
patwy doxas &xd Oedy, dAX’ oby dx’ dWdowxwy doeAyslas ylyvecbat. 

Plato, Respub. 10, p. 617 E, altla dhouévou’ Beb¢ dvalttos, exactly ex- 
presses the idea, but seems irrelevant, because in the context the choice 
referred to is made by a pre-existent soul of a future condition of life; 
cf. also p. 619 C. 

Philo, Leg. alleg. ii, 19, Mang. p. 80, “When the mind has sinned and 
removed itself far from virtue, it lays the blame on divine causes (td Osta), 
attributing to God its own change (teorh)’’; De fuga ef inv. (De prof.), 
15, Mang. pp. 557 f.: “Of no secret, treacherous, and deliberate crime 
is it proper to say that it was done by the will of God (xara 6eév), but 
they are done by our own will (xa0’ tude adtobc). For in ourselves, 
as I have said, are the treasuries of evil, but with God the treasuries 
of good things only. Whoever, therefore, ‘flees for refuge,’ that is, 
whoever blames not himself but God for his sins, let him be punished. 
... A blemish almost or quite incurable is the affirmation that the 
deity is the cause of evil. ... And what slander could be worse than 
to say that not with us but with God lies the origin of evil?’’ Cf. 
also Philo, Quod deter. pot. insid. 32. 
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Terence, Eun. v, 2. 36, quid si hoc quispiam voluit deus? 
Plaut. Aud. iv, 10. 7, deus impulsor miht fuit. 
See L. Schmidt, Die Ethtk der alten Griechen, 1882, i, pp. 230-240. 


The fact that this idea was so familiar helps to account 
for the attachment of vv. *" to a passage (vv.*!) which 
deals with another sort of mepacpuds. The substance of the 
passage is not original; the freshness consists in the way in 
which the thought is worked out. 


The suggestion of Pfleiderer (Das Urchristentum:, ii, p. 546) that this 
is polemic against the gnostics has as little foundation as the older ref- 
erences to Essenes, Pharisees, or Simon Magus. The quotations given 
above prove this. It would be easier (and not unnatural) to think of 
a Greek popular habit of thought and speech which had affected a 
Jewish community. The idea of being “tempted,” which is the root 
of the whole passage, also shows that the self-excusing sinner whom 
James has in mind is no gnostic. 


amd, The preposition a7d, which expresses a “looser and more 
remote’’ relation of agency is perhaps used here out of rever- 
ence. Cf. Lex. s. 0. p. 59°, Lightfoot on Gal. 1'; J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, pp. 102, 237. 


&xé] S minn read 5x6, by an unnecessary emendation to a more 
usual phrase. 


atrelpaotos (class. amrelpntos, ame(patos) can mean, when 
used of a person, (1) “‘untempted,” “untemptable,” or (2) “un- 
versed,” “‘having no experience.” 

In favour of the meaning “untemptable”’ (E.V.) is the sharp 
verbal contrast then afforded to mreipdles odddva, 

xaxov, On this good literary use of the genitive, see Winer, 
§ 30. 4; Blass, § 36. 11; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 74 
(“the poetical phraseology of the Attic period had come down 
into the market-place’’). 

14-15. The source of temptation is within the man; the 
process is from passion, through sin, to death. 

It is highly significant that James’s mind naturally turns for 
the true explanation of temptation not to the Jewish thought 
of Satan (cf. the explanation of the origin of sin in the Book of 
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Enoch 69‘*:), or of the “evil root,” but to a psychological 
analysis, strongly influenced by Greek conceptions of human 
nature. 

14, v7 ris iSlas ériOuplas. Belongs primarily with vrecpa- 
Ceraz, for otherwise the contrast of Oeds and émriOupla is weak- 
ened; but it is, secondarily, the agent of the participles also. 

érOupla, a word in itself applicable to any desire, whether in- 
nocent or wrong, is here used of desire for something forbidden, 
“lust”? (E.V.) in the broader sense of that word. The source 
of temptation is desire, and lies within, not without, the man. 
There is no emphasis here, as in Ecclus. 15!4-®, on free will; 
on the other hand, any conception of an outside, personified, 
Power, such as Paul employs in Rom. 7% ™ 13. 17, is foreign to 
this passage. The conception is far simpler and more naive 
than either of these. 

On émiOuula, see Trench, Synonyms, § lxxxviii, and cf. 4}, 
2 Pet. 14, 2 Tim. 3$, Tit. 33. 


Ecclus. 18% !- 5%, 4¢ Macc. 132 xpd wav ody tis RBoving gotry ExcOupla * 
etd 38 thy HBoviv yapd, 4 Macc. 1#) 39 gt 4 63% 1,19 633, In these 
passages the word is used with various shades of meaning. Cf. Philo, 
Quod omn. prob. liber, 22 ef wav yao [h buxd] xpd¢ extOuulac EAradverae 
% dq” Hdovits BeAecQerar. On the significance of éxcOuyla in Philo’s sys- 
tem, see J. Drummond, Philo Judaus, 1888, ii, pp. 302-306, and note 
especially De concup. 1 f., M. pp. 348-350; De sacerd. honor. 3, M. p. 
235, where éxcOuula is vividly set forth as the source of sin. The 
background of James’s use is current popularised conceptions of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy. The Stoic discussion of the word in Stobeus, ii, 7 
(Wachsmuth’s ed. pp. 87-91) is instructive in this respect. See also 
on Jas. 4), 

There seems no sufficient reason for introducing the thought of the 
jeser ha-ra here, although the function is closely similar. See F. C. 
Porter, “The Yecer Hara,” in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies, 1902, 
pp. 91-158. 


éEedxdpevos wal SerXeafdpevos, “when he is lured and en- 
ticed” (by it). 


These words were applied to the hunter or, especially, the fisherman, 
who “lures’’ his prey from its retreat (é&éAxev) and “entices” it 
(BeAekterv) by bait (3¢Aeze) to his trap, hook, or net. The two words 
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thus merely refer to different aspects of the same process. They area 
natural figure of speech for the solicitation of illicit desire, and the com- 
bination of one or both with éxtOupla or #30vh is repeatedly found in 
Philo and in Greek writers. Cf. the sentence from Philo quoted above 
and the many illustrative passages given by Mayor and Hort; also 
2 Pet. 21 18, 

The language thus has its analogies outside of the O. T., in Greek 
writers. This figure is not necessarily connected with that which is 
worked out in v."*; and there is no evidence that the words éEeAxdneve¢ 
xat Sedealduevoc suggested in themselves the practises of the harlot, or 
that these are in mind in either verse. 


15. Illicit desire leads to sin, and sin causes death. 

elra introduces, with a change of figure, the practical result 
of the temptation arising from érs@vyla, When indulged (cf. 
4 Macc. 3}-) desire bears its natural fruit, first sin, then, ulti- 
mately, death. This follows (elva) the enticement of tempta- 
tion. 


For the metaphor (which is purely decorative), cf. Ps. 714 (© Bod 
Glvncey dvoulav, cuvédaBev xdvov, xal Erexev d&dtxlav; Philo, De sacy. 
Abel. e¢ Cain. 31, Justin Martyr, Dial. 100, p. 327 C. 


ovrAaBfovoa trlere, 


Cf. Gen. 212 38%, etc. The two ideas have no independent signifi- 
cance in the figure. That the issue is due to a union with the will 
(Beyschlag) is not indicated as in the writer’s thought. Such psy- 
chological analysis is found in Philo, but is beyond the range of James ; 
and the idea, when developed carefully, proves inconsistent with this 
context, see Spitta, p. 37. There is no reason for thinking of Adam 
and Eve, in spite of Justin Martyr, Dial. p. 327 (other references in 
Schneckenburger and Spitta); nor of the devil as father (Spitta). 
But the quotations from Philo and Test. XII Patr. (ec. g. Benj. 7) given 
by Spitta, ad loc., attest the frequent use of this figure to express similar 
ideas. 


dpaptiav, “Sin,” collectively and in general; “ pravae ac- 
tiones et cogitationes.”’ Desire for what is forbidden tempts 
the man, and thus is the source of sin. Cf. Apoc. Mos. 19 
émOupla yap éotiy xepadr maons auaptias. 

» 5€ duaptia. Takes up duapriav; hence the article. 

amrotedeaOeioa, “when it has become complete, fully devel- 
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oped,” “has come to maturity.” The word (on which see Hort) 
is drawn from the figure of the successive generations, and it is 
not necessary to determine wherein in fact the complete ma- 
turity of sin consists; sin is “complete” when it is able to bring 
forth its inevitable baneful fruit, death. The ‘“‘perfect work” 
(cf. v. *) of sin is death. 

a7roxvel, cf. v.*. The verb is frequently used of animals, 
hence appropriate here; otherwise it is a medical rather than 
a literary word. 


Neither dxoteAsiv nor dxoxveiv is a common Biblical word. dxo- 
teAetly is found elsewhere only 1 Esd. 578, 2 Macc. 15%*, Lk. 138; dxoxuety 
only 4 Macc. 151", Jas. 138, 


@avarov, Death as an objective state, brought upon man 
as the result of sin, and the opposite of blessed life with God 
(cf. v. % orépavoy Cwis, and 5*) and cf. Rom. 62!!- 63 7a yap 
ood TAS auaptlas Odvatos, 8°; Wisd. 11*#-. Cf. Philo, De 
plant. Noe 9, M. p. 335. See also Mt. 71% 14, 

16-18. God, on the other hand, sends solely and consistently 
good gifts, as befits the relation of a father to his first-born. 

16. 7) mAavaobe, “Do not err,” “be not deceived.” As 
in 1 Cor. 6° 1533, Gal. 6’, used to introduce a pointed utterance. 
Cf. Ign. Phil. 3, Eph. 16, which may, however, be dependent 
on x Cor. 6°. 

On adeApol, which here is used to add to the emphasis, see 
note on v.?, and cf. 2° 3%, 

17. waca, “every.” 


Various commentators assign to x&ca here the meaning “only,” 
“nothing but” (see note on x&cav yapév, v.*). But this is not neces- 
sary to the sense here, and is rendered almost, if not quite, impossible 
by the order of words xica 3éct¢ dya6}. xi with the sense of “only” 
(Ger. lauger) should stand next to the adjective to which it logically 
belongs, and usually stands directly before it. 


ddois, “gift,” either the act of giving or the thing given. 
Here the parallelism to 5épnya makes the latter sense probable. 
Cf. Ecclus. 11?” 26!4 32". The word is very common in Eccle- 
siasticus. | 
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aya0y. On this word lies strong emphasis, in contrast to the 
evil mrepacyds which 7 iSfa émiOupla and not God brings to 
man. The omission of the writer to make the implied comple- 
mentary statement, that bad gifts do not come from God, adds 
to the rhetorical effect. 

Sapna, “present,” “donation,” “benefaction”; cf. Rom. 
5'*, A mainly poetical word. Not quite happily rendered by 
R.V. “boon.” 


For the difference between 3wyr and 8wedouar with their cognates, 
see Mayor’s and Hort’s notes, together with the huge collection of 
material in Heisen, pp. 541-592. The latter series of words often has 
the idea of generous giving; but here in James there is no special dis- 
tinction intended, the repetition being solely for rhetorical effect, and 
very probably part of a poetical allusion or quotation. 


tédetov, cf. 1% 35 32, “Perfect”? in this case (note parallel 
to aya6n) excludes any element of evil in the gift. Cf. 3? 
réndetos avnp, Clem. Al. Ped. i, 6, p. 113 TéAeos dy tédEa 
xapetras SntrovGev, Philo, De sacr. Abel. et Cain. 14 Odus 52 
ovdey atedes alto yaplFecOas, dof orAcKAnpoe Kad TravTedeis 
ai Tov ayevntou Swpeal tracas. 

That wdod 56 | ofs dyad | 04 nai | wdy So | pyyd ré | refdv 
makes an hexameter, the second syllable of Sécis being length- 
ened under the ictus, may be an accident, although even so 
it might show a good ear for rhythm on the part of the 
writer. But the unusual and poetical word dwpnya and the 
imperfect antithesis to vv. !*-!5 make it more likely that we 
have here a quotation from an unknown source. 

dvobev, i. e. ovpavder, cf. 3:5 17, Jn. 3 194, referring to that 
which is from God. 

So Philo, De somn.i, 26 81a tas ouB8pnbelcas avobev Swpeds 
aryalés wal Trérevos EF apyis eydvero [sc. 0 Ioadx]. 


The thought that God is the source only of good, here clearly ex- 
pressed, is found in Greek writers (see quotations in Mayor’, pp. 56f., 
and Schneckenburger, p. 30), as well as in Philo, e. g. De decem orac. 33 


Beds fv, e680¢ 8 xdptoc dyabds, pbvov dyaddy altroc, xaxod 3° vddevdc, | 


De prof. 15, De confus. ling. 36 (see other quotations in Mayor and 
Schneckenburger). 


7 , ; , ; ’ 
het ail Hel Ged Arty 3 per Ge ot 7, Sted declurt hel Kat 
,) 


al » Hi. O Aun rN a a ° a ry Kh 4 oo i 
C2 Be a) god Gi sag fe og Haake fos 
f james Vee Aen 2577 Sireiy tv. 


It was evidently a familiar commonplace of Jewish thought, cf. Tob. 
>: 4° adtdg & xdptog 8Bwor xavta ta &yafk, also Beresh. r. 51. 5 dtxit 
a. R. Chanina: non est res mala descendens desuper ; Sanhedrin 59. 2. 
wl r COtUes .- - 

xataBaivoy expands avwGev, and so explains why the gifts 
f Wes Ay" are ‘‘good”’ and “perfect.” For similar phrases lagging after 
; the first statement, cf. v.14 38 41%. This gives better force to 


each word than to connect éorfy with xataBaivov,. 


Hort (following Thos. Erskine, The Unconditional Freedom of the Gos- 
pel*, 1820, pp. 239 ff.) advocates the translation: “Every giving is good 
and every gift perfect from above (or from its first source), descending,” 
etc. This assumes that déct¢ and 8aprya contain in themselves the 
idea of a divine gift, and in order to make wey fit the sentence re- 
quires for it the meaning “from their source,” “by reason of their 
origin,” which it can hardly have. It produces, however, the sense re- 
quired by the context, and if the words were to be regarded as forming 
a complete sentence, it would be hard to give them any other trans- 
lation than this. Ifthey are a quotation, the original application would 
probably have been in the direction of the Greek proverb 3dpov 3’ 3 te 
3H tig Exalver and the Latin molt equi dentes inspicere donati (Jerome, 
Praef. comm. in Ephes.), “Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth’’; see 
H. Fischer, in Philologus, 1891, pp. 377-379. 


aio Tov TraTpos THY Pwrev, i.e. God, here described as the 
creator of the heavenly bodies (cf. Ps. 136’ T@ troujoavre pata 
peydra pdvey, Jer. 433 erdéBrevra . . . eis Tov ovpavdy, al ovK 
qv Ta Pota avrov), and thus as the ultimate source of all 
light and of all blessing, cf. Ps. 36° év te dwri cou ovopueba 
pars. 

This designation and the developed figure which follows, in 
which God as the Sun of Righteousness (cf. Mal. 4?) is con- 
trasted with the physical sun, seem to be suggested by the 
thought of the good gifts which descend from the heavens, at 
once the abode of God and the location of the sun. That it 
was natural to a Jew is shown by the benediction before Shema: 
‘Blessed be the Lord our God who hath formed the lights.” 
Perhaps it hints at the thought of God’s nature as light. No 
astrological allusion is to be found here. 

For watnp in this sense, cf. Job 3878 (verov wraTnp and the 
whole verse), and note Philo’s constant use of 0 7aT}p Tap 
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5dewv in sense of “the Creator.” Cf. Apocalypse of Moses, 36 
(as read in Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, v, 1) évomuov 
Tov gwris Tov Srwv, Tod watpos Tav dwrwv; Testament of 
Abraham (ed. M. R. James, 1892), Recension B, c. 7, 7aTHp 
Tov gwros ; Ephraem Syr. Opera, v, col. 489 (see above, p. 96). 


Philo’s lofty thought of God as “archetypal Splendor’’ is mainly in- 
teresting here as showing the total absence from the mind of James of 
such metaphysical speculation, although he sees the ideal and poetical 
aspects of light. See Philo, De cherub. 28 (M. i, p. 156), De somn. i, 13 
(M. i, p. 632), quoted by Hort. 


map ©. For trapd c. dat. used in the mention of an attribute, 
cf. Job 12", Eph. 6°, Rom. 94, etc. Cf. also apa 7 Oem, Mk. 
ro*’, Mt. 19°, Lk. 182’, Rom. 24, Eph. 6°; so Gen. 18" (Cod. 
A). Perhaps the indirectness of statement is due to a certain 
“instinct of reverence” (Hort), cf. amd, v.18. 

The affirmation is that to send good gifts belongs to God’s 
unvarying nature. In this he is unlike the sun, which sends 
now the full light of noon, now the dimness of twilight, and 
which at night sends no light at all. God’s light ever shines; 
from him proceeds no turning shadow. So 1 Jn. 15 0 Oeds das 
doriy xa) cxotla oin eri év arp ovdeula, 


Closely similar are Is. 60! ® xat odx Earar coe Ere 6 FAcos el pad hyéoac, 
003% dvartoAy ceAhyns purctet cot thy voxta, ZAA’ Eorar cot xboros oddc alad- 
vtov, xat 6 Beds 36a cou. 08 yap Sdcetar b FArés cor, xat f cedtyy cos 
obx éxdeltper’ Eovar yao xberé¢ cot gic aldvtov, Wisd. 729 f- gutl cuvape- 
voutvn eboloxetat xpotépa’ toito pty ydo Staddyetar vwOE, coplac 88 odx 
avtioybet xnaxla. 

For the contrast between God and the heavens, the moon, and the 
stars, cf. Job 15'5 25% !-, See also Enoch 41°, “For the sun changes oft 
for a blessing or a curse’’; Ecclus. 17% tl gwretvétepov HAlou; xat 
coivo éxAe(xer. Cf. Epictetus, Diss. i, 14%, where the limitation of 
the sun, which is not able to illuminate the space where the shadow of 
the earth falls, is contrasted with the power of God (8 xal tov fAtoy 
abtoy xexotyxis xal xeptckywy). 

The comparison of God with the sun is a natural one under any 
monotheistic conception. See Mayor’s or Schneckenburger’s references 
to Philo and Plato, also 1 Jn. 15 with Westcott’s note. 

For the idea of the immutability of God, cf. Mal. 3°8:6et &y& xdpto¢ 
} Oedg dpdv xal odx fAAolwpar, Heb. 71*1*, Philo, Leg. al. ii, 9; ii, 22 
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wkvta th Edda tpéxerat, wdvog 8 adtds Arpexrés dort, and passages 
in Mayor’, p. 61. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. i, 24, p. 418 1d éotds xat pdvurov 
tod Geotd xat tb Ztoextoyv abtol pidg xal doynudtiotoy. 


ox &v:] NP minn have substituted the weaker and more familiar 
obx Eotty. 


mapadXay%, ‘variation.”” This does not seem to be an astro- 
nomical terminus technicus, although in general senses (e. g. of 
the “variation” in the length of the day and in the daily course 
of the sun through the heavens; cf. references in Mayor’, p. 60, 
and Gebser, Brief des Jacobus, p. 83) it is used by astronomers, 
and its resemblance to the term 7apaAAafis, “ parallax,” gives 
it a quasi-astronomical sound. The contrast intended is mainly 
with the sun and moon, as being the most important and most 
changeable ara, 

wapadray?  tpomris arocklacpa, 

This is the reading of all printed editions of the N. T.; with 
this reading tpom7js atrooxlacya would mean “shadow that is 
cast by turning’? (R.V.). The reading is, however, probably 
wrong (see textual note below), and for the last three words 
should be substituted % tpomjs amocxdcpartos, the whole 
phrase meaning: “with whom is none of the variation that 
belongs to (‘consists in,’ ‘is observed in’) the turning of the 
shadow.” ‘The general sense is the same as with the usual 
reading. 

4) tooxiic &xooxtkopatos] BN*Pap. oxyrhynch. 1229. 

4 tooxh &xooxtkopatos] 614 1108 ff (vel modicum obumbrationis) boh 
(nor a form of a shadow which passed). 

¥ tpoxi¢ &xoox(acpa] NSACKLP minn vg (vicissitudinis obumbratio) 
Jer (adv. J ov. i, 39 conversionis obumbraculum) Aug (momenti obumbratto). 

¥ tpoxh 4 tpoxh¢ &xocxlacua 876 1518. 

dxooxtacua  mxpaAday? 4 tpoxh sah. 

Editors appear all to have read 4 (instead of 4), and have conse- 
quently been unable to find any meaning in the phrase as found in 
N*B and recently (1914) confirmed by the discovery of the papyrus 
fragment (fourth century) published in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, x, 
no. 1229. They have, therefore, been driven to adopt the reading of 
S°ACKLP minn. Hort discusses the passage in “Introduction,” pp. 
217 f., as follows: 

“The only quite trustworthy evidence from internal character for 
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derivation from a common proximate original consists in the presence 
of such erroneous identical readings as are evidently due to mere care- 
lessness or caprice of individual scribes, and could not easily have escaped 
correction in passing through two or three transcriptions ... 8 and B 
have in common but one such reading’’ [viz. the one in Jas. 11" here 
under discussion]. 

In order to account for the origin of this reading of NB, which he as- 
sumed to be obviously false, Hort made the following ingenious sugges- 
tions: (1) that dxocxlacopa was incorporated with a following adtéc 
(actually found in one minuscule) ; or (2) that it was assimilated to the 
preceding genitive tpoxj>; or (3) that adxo- became mentally separated 
from -cxtaopa, and that the supposed solecism was then corrected ; 
or (4) that both the competing readings represent corruptions of an 
original dxocxtao6¢ not found in any Ms. (see “ Introduction,’”’ p. 218, 


[ pa! | 


and Mayor, textual apparatus to the passage). (i tf Leu 
t 


Wordsworth, SB, i, p. 138, in part following Est, Commentarius 


in epistolam Jacobi, 1631, thinks that the modicum of ff and the ~yd 7 


momenti of Augustine imply Soxh, boris, “turn of the scale,” and that 


one or the other of these represents the original Greek. But neither — 


sox nor Soxyj¢ makes good sense, and although (cf. Is. 40") a “little 
thing’? may cause a “turn of the scale,” the Latin word modicum is 
not a natural translation for the Greek joxh. Hence modicum obumbra- 
tionis is probably only a loose and general translation of tpox) &xo- ° 
oxtkopates, in which the specific meaning of tpoxh is neglected. On the 
other hand, momenti would indeed be an exact rendering of joxie¢, but, 
in the sense of “movement,” it is equally apt as a translation of tpoxh<.* 
Accordingly, the Latin versions merely show that Jerome and Augus- 
tine had the reading of N°AC, while ff represents a different text, | 
identical with that of 614 1108 boh. 

The genitive éxooxtdopatog in 614 1108 ff boh gives important partial ¢. 
support to the text of BS* pap, and makes it unlikely that the read- 
ing of these latter is due to an accidental error in a proximate com- 
mon ancestor. 


7 a 


“4 


A 1 Aa 
ras, £9 


be ff 2¢’ 


af F 
bes Aug / 


hy car 4 £ G 


In fact, the reading of BN* pap n teoxn¢ dxooxtacpatog makes ex- ; ' 
cellent sense, if only y is taken as the article on which tpoxj¢ depends, xd >. A wo é 


the meaning being that given above (cf. Kiihner-Gerth, Grammatik d. 
griech. Sprache, ii, § 464.3). The resulting phrase is apt and not with- 
out beauty, but the accumulation of long words makes it heavy, and 
it was broken up by taking n as meaning “or’’ and dropping the geni- 
tive termination from one or the other of the two nouns.f 
* Possibly modicum has been substituted for an original translation, momentum, “‘move- 
ment.” This latter word-may well have been misunderstood in the sense of ‘‘a little,” “a 
particle’; and in that case modicums would be a correct and unambiguous synonym. 
t Asimilar misreading is found in the repeated quotation by Augustine of Rom. 7'? anapre- 
Ads } Gpapria in the translation aut peccatum ; so ¢. g. Ep. 82, § 20 (Vienna ed. vol. xxxiv, p. 
372.5), Contra duas epistulas Pelagianorum, i, 14. See C. H. Turner in JTS, xii, p. 275. 
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It thus appears that the textual facts here do not indicate any close 
relation between B and WN, but only that in this instance both are free 
from a process of emendation which, in one or the other direction, has 
affected all other witnesses except the papyrus. The reading of N°AC 
and that of 614 1108 are two independent corrections of the original as 
found in BN* pap. 

Both 614 and 1108 belong to von Soden’s group I*. To the same 
group seems to belong also 876 (f*er), which, according to Scrivener, 
reads xapaAAay}  tpoxt 4 tpoxi¢ axocxlacua. This is a conflation 
due to an unsuccessful attempt at conformation of one type of text to 
another; it is also found in 1518. 

876, 1518, 1765, and 2138 have at the close of the verse a gloss 0038 
wtyot bxovolas trvd¢ bxoBoAt dxocxtdopartos, “not even the least suspicion 
of a shadow.”” Von Soden’s hypothesis (p. 1862) that the reading of 
BN* was a trace of this gloss was unlikely in itself and is now seen to 
be unnecessary. The gloss itself has arisen from the comment of “(Ec- 
umenius”: +d 3& “tpoxh¢ d&xooxlaca,” dvtl tod, ob8% utyprs dxovolac 
ttvog dxoGoAh. 


4 


tpomrn, “turning,” “change,” is another semi-astronomical 
word. It is used technically for the solstice (hence English, 
“tropic”), so Deut. 33'4 %Alou tporav, Wisd. 718 tpoTav 
&ddayds, see Sophocles, Greek Lex. s.v. for many examples; 
but it is also applied to other movements of the heavenly 
bodies, so perhaps Job 38% éwlotaca: Sé tpords oupavoi, cf. 
references in L. and S. s. v., especially Plato, Tim. 11, p. 39 D. 

The word is also used in the sense of change in general, and 
with reference to human fickleness and frailty; see Philo, Leg. 
all. ii, 9; De sacr. Abel. ef Cain. 37, and references given at 
length by Mayor’, p. 61. These various meanings make pos- 
sible the figurative use here, in which there is allusion to both 
senses. To exclude altogether the astronomical allusion, as 
some do, unduly weakens the passage and overlooks the sug- 
gestions of 0 raThp Tay dwrov, Tapadray}, and amocklacua, 
but it is impossible to fix the meaning as a direct reference 
to any particular celestial phenomena, and there is nowhere 
any indication of contact with astrological language. The 
heavenly bodies are all, to popular notion, subject to change 
which affects their property of casting light on the earth. 


| yee Spitta thinks that tpoxf refers to the return of the sun (and other 


luminaries) by way of the north to their place of rising in the east, 
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after they have set in the west, and adduces Enoch 41° and 72** #8, 
The general sense need not exclude these movements of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies, but there is no evidence of a technical use of 
sooxh which would permit it to be understood in this sense without 
explanatory context. The same is true in even greater measure of 
Spitta’s interpretation of xapaAAayf as the regular seasonal variation 
to north and south in the rising and setting of the sun and other bodies. 


amrookiacpa, “shadow.” 


The word is found only here and in Christian writers. dxooxté%w 
means to “cast a shadow,” dxocx(aopa therefore (like cxlacya, Diod. 
Plut.) is either the “shadow cast’’ or the “act of casting a shadow.” 

Beyschlag, following Huther, wrongly insists that &xocxlacua means 
“the state of being overshadowed” (“das Beschattetwerden’’), and so 
interprets it of a shadow cast on God. For discussion of nouns in -ya, 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 255 ff.; J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 
255 ff. 

There is no thought here of a sun-dial. The word for shadow on a 
dial is dxooxtaoyé¢, and even that word requires a context to define it 
in that meaning. 

The explanation (of the ordinary text) given by late Greek commen- 
tators and lexicographers, “not a trace of turning,” “not a shadow of 
fickleness’’ (“CEcumenius,” Hesychius, Suidas, see the citations in 
Gebser, p. 86), and A.V. “neither shadow of turning,” is unlikely, even 
if the text were sound, because in that sense ox:é, and not the heavy 
and explicit compound dxocxlacua, would be expected. The differ- 
ence may be imperfectly suggested in English by comparing the words 
“shadow”? and “shadowing.” Moreover, in a comparison with the 
sun, éxocxlacua can hardly have been used without some thought of 
its proper meaning. 


18. In contrast with the mistaken idea that God sends temp- 
tation is his actual treatment of us, making us sons, and giving 
us the highest place among his creatures. He is more to us than 
a consistent benefactor; he is a devoted father, and as such 
cannot tempt us to evil. 

BovrnOels, “deliberately,” and thus showing his real atti- 
tude and set purpose. On the specific meaning of SovAopae 
(“volition guided by choice and purpose’) in contrast to 0éA, 
see Hort on this verse, and Lex. s.v. 9éAw, with references. 


Bede, Calvin, Grotius, etc. take this as marking a contrast to human 
merit; but this is as far as possible from the context. 


tun . t 
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arextnoev 1as, refers either to mankind or to the Chris- 
tians. 


A specific reference to the Jews is sometimes found here, and can be 
supported by Jer. 2%, by Philo, De const. princ. 6 (ii, p. 366), where 
Israel is called dxapyf, and by Aéyov (but v./. Aédyous) &AnOelas as a 
description of the Law in Test. XII Patr. Gad 3!. But nothing in the 
context suggests this reference, and for the idea of God as becoming the 
father of Israel by means of the Law no parallel is adduced. 


The reference to Christians is entirely possible and makes a 
better connection with v.'*. In that case a@mrexvnoey refers to 
the new birth; Adyos aAnGecas is the Gospel (cf. Odes of Sol- 
omon 8°); and «tTicpudrov refers to all creation, but with par- 
ticular thought of men. The associations of avayévynou with 
Greek religious ideas do not seem to be implied here. 


If tas is taken to refer to Christians, it must be understood of be- 
lievers in general, not of the first generation only (Huther) or of Jewish 
Christians (Beyschlag). 


The objections brought against this view are (1) that the 
context (vv. 1*-!7) has discussed the subject from general points 
of view, with no reference to Christians as distinct from others ; 
(2) that for the Gospel 6 Adyos ris aAnOelas, with the article, 
would be expected (cf. Eph. 1'4, Col. 15, 2 Tim. 215; note, ina 
different sense, Aéyos aAnOelas, Ps. 119", 2 Cor. 67); (3) that 
instead of «tTucuaTwv some word expressly denoting “men” 
would have been expected. These objections do not seem 
conclusive. 

The other view, urged by Spitta and especially Hort, takes 
“as of mankind, begotten by God’s word to be supreme among 
created things, cf. Ecclus. 15!4. The objection which seems de- 
cisive against this is that the figure of begetting was not used for 
creation (Gen. 1% does not cover this), whereas it came early 
into use with reference to the Christians, who deemed them- 
selves “‘sons of God.” 


The idea of a divine begetting and of the entrance into Christian life 
as a new birth has its roots in Greek not in Jewish thought. So Clem. 
Alex. Strom. v, 2 (p. 653 Potter) xat xapa tots BapBdpors prAocdpots td 
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natyyjoal te xal guticar dvayewhoat Adyetat. See W. Bauer’s note 
on Jn. 32 in Lietzmann, Handbuch sum Neuen Testament; A. Diete- 
rich, Eine Mithras-liturgie*, 1910, pp. 134-155, 157 f- On the verb 
&xexincev (no parallel in N. T.), see R. Reitzenstein, Die hellentstsschen 
Mysterienreligtonen, 1910, p. 114. Cf. Jn. 113 3%%, x Jn. 2% 39 4% 8 
5) 4, x Pet. 1*. 28 (cf. Hort’s note on 1 Pet. 1°), Tit. 35. 


Ady aAnGeias. The knowledge of God’s truth and will 
makes us his sons (cf. vv. 2! 2% #); the “word of truth” is for 
James mainly the Law (v. **), which means the Jewish law as 
understood by Christians. In 2 Cor. 6’, Col. 1°, Eph. 133, and 
perhaps 2 Tim. 215 it is the gospel of salvation. 


There is no connection between this verse and Philo’s figure, often 
repeated in one and another form, of the generative word of God (cf. 
Leg. alleg. iii, 51, 5 oxepuatinds xat yevvyntinds t&v xaddv Adyo> b086c, 
and references in Spitta, pp. 45 f.); the idea is utterly different. 


atrapyny twa, “a kind of first-fruits”; teva indicates a fig- 
urative expression, cf. Winer-Schm. § 26. 1. a. 


The “ first-fruits,” both of the body and of the field, were sacred, and 
were often offered to God. See EB, “Firstborn,’”’ HDB, “ First-fruits,” 
Schiirer, GJV, § 24, II 

The figure is found with reference to Israel in Jer. 23 (doxh yevnucétay 
aitod), Philo, De const. princ. 6 (8:6ct tod obuxavto¢g dvOpwauy yévous 
axeveptOn olk tig dxapyh tH xotnti) xat xatpf), and to the Chris- 
tians in 2 Thess. 2'3 (Codd. BFG, etc.) and Rev. 14‘. But the figure 
does not seem very common in Jewish thought. With Greek writers 
the word is more frequent in a figurative sense, see L. and S. and the 
Scholiast on Eur. Or. 96 quoted in Lex. s. ., which says that &xagyh 
‘“‘was used not merely of that which was first in order but of that which 
was first in honor.” 


Krispatov, cf. 1 Tim. 4‘ (Rev. 52 8°); not used elsewhere in 
N. T., cf. Wisd. 135. In O. T. found only in Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
asticus, 3 Maccabees; not used in this sense in secular writers, 
and to be associated with the Jewish use of «rw and its de- 
rivatives. 

Von Soden, misled by his failure to see any adequate connection of 
thought for v.1*, wished to take xtrop&atwv of God’s new creation (cf. 
2 Cor. 5'? xatvh xtiocc, Gal. 615, Eph. 21° 434), within which these par- 
ticular Christians addressed are distinguished by reason of their sub- 
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jection to fiery trials. But (1) this does not suit dxexéynoev, which 
must at least refer to all Christians; (2) it would require some clearer 
indication of the restriction, since the idea is not a common one; 
and (3) while suited to vv. *", it is inappropriate at this point in the 
chapter. 


19-27. Let your aim be not speech, but attentive hearing; not 
hearing only, but doing; not empty worship, but good deeds. 

The thought here turns to the need of reality and sincerity 
in religious instruction and public worship (1!*-2%). 

19-21. To hear is better than to speak; listen to the Word. 


19. Tore] BN°AC minn ff vg boh syrbe!-ms, 
Totw] N*. 
Tore 34] A boh™=. 
Sorte] KLP minnpler syrpesh hel.txt, 
om] minn. 
Estw 34] BNCP* minn ff vg boh. 
nat Eotw] A 33. 
Eotw] KLP? minnpler syrpesh.bel, 
The Antiochian reading (Gove . . . Eotw) is a characteristic emen- 
dation. 


lore, “know this.” The address @5eAdo/f pov shows that 
this belongs in the paragraph with the following. The sense 
alone would perhaps suggest that fore is probably indicative 
(so R.V.), not imperative (A.V.); but the analogy of opare, 
péuvnoo, and similar rhetorical appeals in the Greek diatribes 
(Bultmann, Sti der paulin. Predigt, p. 32) leads to the opposite 
conclusion. 


For this view it may also be urged that Jas. 4‘ has of8ete as the in- 
dicative. Tore is the sole form of the imperative, and the more literary 
form of the indicative. Note toast in Acts 264; Heb. 12!’ has ore 
(probably indicative), 10° ofaasv; Eph. 5° tore is probably indica- 
tive. 


mas avOpwrros, not limited to teachers, but cf. 33%. 

TAXUS ELS TO AKOdoAL, 

In view of the reference to the Word in vv. 2 (note Si), 
it is likely that Tayvs ets 76 Axovdoat relates primarily to the 
hearing of the Word, and not merely to social intercourse gen- 
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erally. The same phrase is found in Pirke Aboth, v, 18, of the 
trait of the good pupil, who is “quick to hear and slow to for- 
get.” Cf. Gal. 421. 

ets Td, This can be justified in Greek as a development of 
the meaning “with reference to,” cf. Lk. 12%, Rom. 16", Dio 
Chrys. Or. 32, p. 361 A ey 8€ uaArov Av bpas érqvouv Bpadd 
pev POeyyouevous éeyxpatas 5 ovyavtas> yivou mpés opyhy 
pT) Taxus adXra Bpadvs, but it is not attested as. common in 
ordinary secular Greek. Cf. e.g. Pirke Aboth, v, 18, MADD 
iow), “quick to hear,” snow nwp, “slow to hear,” Aboth 
R. Nathan, 1, “‘be slow to judge.” 
axovoat, NadjoaL, opyny. 
Ecclus. 5" ylvou tayts év axpodce cov nal év paxpoOupla 
dbéyyou amoxpiow is the closest parallel to this verse among 
the many precepts of the Wisdom-literature which relate to con- 
trol of speech and restraint of anger. Cf. Ecclus. 125, Prov. 1o0'® 
(and Toy’s note) 13? 15! 163? 1738 29”, Eccles. 7° g!*. See be- 
low on 3! Cf. Pirke Aboth, ii, 14, “Be not easily provoked,” 
also v, 17, and note Mt. 5”. 


The interpretation of dpy4 given by Bengel (ut 24 loquatur contra 
deum mec sinistre de deo), followed by Gebser, Calvin, Spitta, who 
take the anger as impatience against God, has little to commend it. 
On the other hand, Beyschlag’s interpretation of épy% as “ passionate 
disposition (leidenschaftliche Gemiithsverfassung)” of every kind, show- 
ing itself in murmurings against God and in fanaticism, as well as in 
quarrels, goes too far. The writer is thinking of what men ordinarily 
know as anger, against whomsoever directed. Its opposite is good 
temper and self-restraint. 


20. éoydfera:, more naturally taken to mean “do,” “practise,” 
than in the rarer sense, “‘effect,’”’ “produce,” “bring about,” 
which properly belongs to satepydfoua: (cf. v.*). Hence 
Sixatoctvnv is to be taken as equivalent to 76 Sicasov, “right- 
eous action” (cf. 2° duaprlav épydfecGe). Cf. Acts 10%, Heb. 
1133, Ps, 15? epyalopuevos Sixacocvvny, and the common O. T. 
phrase 7rovety tHhv Sixavoovvny, e. g. Gen. 18'*. The opposite 
of épyaler Oar Sixatoovyny is épydfeoOar apaptiay, 2°, Siwar 
ocvvny Geod then means “righteousness which God approves” 


°? - 
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(of. Mt. 638, 4 Macc. 10”), and the phrase is here due to the 
contrast with 6py7) avdpds. 

The whole sentence means: ‘Wrath doeth not righteous- 
ness,” 4. €. “Out of wrath righteous action does not spring.” 
It is doubtless intended as a warning against wrong use of the 
doctrine that anger is sometimes valuable as an engine of 
righteousness. 


Another interpretation, however, gives to épydUerat the rarer sense 
“effect,” “produce” (cf. 2 Cor. 7'°), and refers the phrase “produce 
righteousness” to the effect of the teacher’s anger on a pupil, cf. Zahn, 
Einleitung, i, § 4, note 2. 

obx épy&Getat] BNAC* minn. 
od xatepyatetat] CKLP minnpler, 

External attestation, possibility of conformation to 1, and transcrip- 
tional tendency to strengthen the verb decide for épy&Getar. xateo- 
&Gerat may have been intended to have the sense “produce.” 


21. i, “acting on this principle.’ An exhortation to a 
meek and receptive spirit. The emphatic word is mpairntt. 

arroPéuevot, “stripping off.” For the same collocation, 6:6 
aroOduevot used to introduce an exhortation, see Eph. 47°. 
Cf. also x Pet. 2! amo@édyevor, with Hort’s note, Rom. 13”, 
Eph. 472 #-, Col. 3°*-, Clem. Rom. 13, Ps.-Clem. Epistle to 
James, 11. 


The word is used of clothes, but also of the removal of dirt from the 
body (cf. 1 Pet. 3% capxd¢ a&xdBecte bx0u), and very commonly in 
Greek writers of the rejection of a mental or moral quality. For 
quotations from early Christian writers, see Mayor’, p. 66. 


putraplav, “filthiness’”’ (cf. 2%), probably carrying out the 
figure of clothes. Evil habits and propensities in general seem 
to be meant. 

putraplav is complete in itself and does not need to be con- 
nected with «alas, The force of 7acav, however, probably 
continues to 7epiocelav, which would otherwise have the article. 


For O.T. use of the figure of dirty clothes, cf. Zech. 34. Derivatives 
of 60xo¢ are used in Philo (e. g. De mut. nom. 21) and in Greek writers 
to denote moral defilement (see references in Mayor). 
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mepiocelav Kaxlas, “excrescent wickedness,” “superfluity of 
naughtiness” (A.V.), cf. Rom. 517 tiv tmepiocelay THS ydptTos. 
xaxias is genitive of apposition, and the phrase calls attention 
to the fact that wickedness is in reality an excrescence on char- 
acter, not a normal part of it. Cf. Philo, De somn. ii, 9, where 
he uses the figure of pruning off sprouts, xa@dmep yap Trois 
S&bpecw emipvovrar BrAdora: tmepiccal xtrX.; De sacr. 9 Tas 
mepirtas pices TOD HyEe“ouxod, As at aueTtpor Tv Trabaw éo- 
meipay Te Kar cuvnvEnocay cppal Kal o Kaxds ypuyis syewpryos 
épurevoer, appoavvn, weTa orrovdns atroxe(pacGe and the figure 
of pruning used in Jn. 15°. 

This is more forcible than to take the phrase to mean merely “abun- 
dance of evil,” 4. e. “the abounding evil,” ‘‘the great amount of evil,” 
which we find in our hearts, cf. 2 Cor. 8*, Lk. 64%. Still less natural is 
the interpretation of some who make xegtocelz equivalent to xeolc- 
ceusa, “remainder” (cf. Mk. 8°), é. e. from the past life.* For other 
unacceptable interpretations, see Mayor and Beyschlag. 

The fact“that the Aramaic mo seems to be used to mean both “be 

“? foul” and “be abundant,” as well as “‘sin,” is probably of merely curi- 
ous interest. See Buxtorf, Lexicon, cols. 1549-1550. More significant 
is the use of buxapla in the sense of sordid meanness by Teles (ed. 
Hense?, pp. 33, 37) and Plutarch, De adul. ef amico, 10. 


xaxlas, “naughtiness” (A.V.), “wickedness” (R.V.). This 
more general meaning (cf. pumaplav) is better here than the 
special sense of ‘‘ malice,” which is not rendered appropriate to 
the context even by opy7}, and is not the natural opposite of 
mpairns; cf. Acts 8. See, however, Lightfoot on Col. 3°, 
Trench, Synonyms, § xi. 

év mpavrntt, “meekness,” “docility.” The contrast is with 
opyy rather than xaxlas. Cf. 31%. Calvin: significat modes- 
tiam et facilitatem mentis ad discendum compositae. This is the 
centre of the whole disposition recommended in vv. '!*1. Cf. 
Ecclus. 317 48 10% 45‘ (€v mpavrytt in each case). 

Cf. Lightfoot on Col. 3%, Trench, Synonyms, § xlii; Heisen, 
Novae hypotheses, p. 637, gives some good Greek definitions of 
meekness. 


* The emendator whose hand appears s0 often in A 33 seems to have substituted repiccevpa 
in his text (so A 33 442). 


ol, he ; 


f. ~ehe. 
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d€Eace, Jer. o*, Prov. 1? 2! 4%, Ecclus. 51?°, 

This seems to refer (like 5€€acOaz eis tv xapSlay gov in 
Deut. 30"), not to the mere initial acceptance of the gospel, 
preached and heard, but (cf. €u@urov) to attention to the knowl- 
edge of God’s will, cf. Mt. r1'4, 1 Cor. 2'4. The Christian’s 
ideal should not be much talking (which leads to angry strife) 
but meek and docile listening to the voice of God. There lies 
the way to salvation. 

Tov éuutov Adyov, Euduros, from éupvev, “implant,” may 
mean “implanted” (R.V.), “innate” (Wisd. 12), “intrinsic,” 
“deep-rooted.” 


Excuto¢ often means the “natural’’—in contrast to the “taught” 
(Plato, Eryx, 398 C 3:8axcdv } dpeth A Exputov), to the “extraneous” 
(Herod. ix, 94 Exputov paveixhy elye, 4. ¢. “as a power arising within 
himself’), or to the “acquired” (Justin Martyr, A pol. ii, 8 3d +d 
Eyoutoy xavtt yéver dvOomxwy oxépya tod Adyou); it also means the 


} 
JIN & deep-rooted,” in contrast to the “superficial” (Polyb. ii, 45 8a chy 


Exoutoy ddixlayv nat xAeovetlav pbovicavtes). But, since the “implanted” 
or “inherent” is not necessarily innate, Exputo¢g can be used of that 
which has been in fact bestowed, provided it is thought of as deeply 
yooted within the man. 

On the other hand, the rendering “engrafted” (A.V.), which has been 
recommended to many by the connection with 3é§aofe, is unsuitable 
because it directly expresses the idea of “foreign,” “applied from with- 
out,” “not a natural growth,” a meaning for which a derivative of 
Exoutedev, “engraft,” would be required. 


In the present context the sense “innate” is made inappro- 
priate by SéacGe, by tov Suvdpevov xTd., and by the absence 
of any special indication of this meaning. éupuTos seems to 
be used here to describe the ‘‘word”’ as one which has entered 
into union with the nature and heart of man, “the word deeply 
rooted within you.” The attribute adds a certain solemnity 
and intensity to the appeal. 

Cf. Ep. Barnab. 1? obras Eudutov ris Swpeds mvevparicis 
xdpsw eikndarte, “I rejoice... at your blessed and glorious 
spirits; so deeply rooted within is the grace of the spiritual 
gift that ye have received,” 9° oldev 6 THv eudurov Swpedy 
ris Sia nuens avrov Oduevos ev nuiv, Pseudo-Ign. Eph. 17 Ssa ré 
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Eudutov 7d wept Geod rapa Xpiorod AaRdvres xpiryprov eis 
G@yvoayv Kata ilirropev, 

The éupuros Adyos itself is called in v. 25 vduos TéXeLos, and 
in vv.#!- is described as something to be done. It seems to 
mean the sum of present knowledge of God’s will. It is in- 
wrought into a man’s nature and speaks from within, but this 
does not exclude that it should also exist for man’s use in written 
or traditional form, whether in the law of Moses or in the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. In v. *5, as was natural for a Jew, the writer 
seems to have turned in his thought to the external expression 
in the law. 

Cf. 4 Ezra 9", “‘For, behold, I sow my law in you, and it shall 
bring forth fruit in you, and ye shall be glorified in it for ever” ; 
4 Ezra 8°, Deut. 30!" (v. '4, “But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it’’). 


There is probably no allusion to the parable of the sower; yet cf. 
Mk. 4”, Lk. 813, 

The interpretation here given is substantially the one most common 
in modern commentaries. Similarly “(Ecumenius” takes the whole 
phrase as referring to conscience, Exgutov Adyov xaAgtl thy Sraxprtixdy tod 
Bertlovog xat tod xelpovoc, nad’ 8 xal Aoyenol ecpdv xal xnaAodpebar. 

Hort’s note gives valuable material, and Heisen, Novae hypotheses, 
pp. 640-699, has collected a great number of more or less apposite quo- 
tations, and fully presented the older history of the exegesis. Calvin, 
De Wette, and others take Exputov as proleptic, “Receive the word 
and let it become firmly planted’ (Calvin: ita susctpite ut vere insera- 
tur); but the attributive position seems hardly to admit this. 


The ancient versions translate as follows: 
Bohairic, “newly implanted.” 
Syriac, Peshitto, “received in our nature.” 


Latin, 
Cod. Corb. (ff) geniium. 
Cod. Bob. (s) insitum. 
Vulgate insitum. 


The Latin tnsstus means “implanted” or “engrafted” or “innate”; 
see the instructive examples from Cicero and other writers in Harpers’ 
Latin Dictionary. 

The history of the English translation has been as follows: 

Wiclif, 1380, “‘insent or joyned ”; 1388, “that is planted.” 
Tyndale, 1526, “that is grafted in you.” 


o— 
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Great Bible, 1539, “that is graffed in you.” 
Geneva, 1557, ‘‘that is graffed in you.” 
Rheims, 1582, “engrafted.” 

A.V. 1611, “engrafted.” 

R.V. 1881, “implanted,” mg. “inborn.” 


cioat, Cf. 2! 412 5®, Rom. 1! ov yap ématcytvopuat Td 
evaryyéMov, Sivayus yap Oeod dotly eis owrnplav, Acts 203%. 
Tas puyas tuav. Cf. 5™, 1 Pet. 1° cwrnplay Wuyar, Heb. 
ro" eis qepirotnow Yuyns, Ep. Barnab. 19! peAeTav eis TO 
caca Puyny Te \Oyy. 
Evidently, when this was written, not merely the idea of salvation 
but the phrase “salvation of the soul” was fully current. 


22-25. But hearing only, without doing, ts valueless. 

Cf. 2!+36, “Faith without works is valueless”; 3, “Wisdom 
which does not issue in peace is of the earth.” 

22. ylvecOe, ylverOas serves in many cases as a kind of 
aorist of elvat, Hence the imperative yiveoe is used like an 
aorist imperative to convey a “pungent” exhortation to “‘be,”’ 
not merely to “become.” éo7e as imperative is not found in the 
N. T. Cf. Jas. 31, Mt. 6! 24, x Cor. 14%, Eph. 5%. There 
is no need of the elaborate translation “show yourselves” or 
“prove yourselves” (cf. Lex. s.v. ylvopat, 5. a), nor of any 
other of the subtleties which the commentators offer. See 
Blass-Debrunner, §§ 335-337. 


That hearing the commands of a law, or a teacher, must be followed 
by doing them is an obvious precept of ethics, often overlooked in 
practise in all ages. Cf. Ezek. 333*, Mt. 7% x&¢ odv Batic cxoder wou 
sods Adyous tobtoug xat xotet adtods, dnocwOhoetar avdpl ppovicp, 72-23, 
Lk. 8" 1128 1247, 

The antithesis of hearing and doing is frequently found in the Tal- 
mud. Cf. Pirke Aboth, i, 16; i, 18, R. Simeon b. Gamaliel I.: “All 
my days I have grown up amongst the wise, and have not found aught 
good for a man but silence; not learning but doing is the groundwork ; 
and whoso multiplies words occasions sin,” iii, 14, R. Chananiah b. 
Dosa: “Whosesoever works are in excess of his widg}m, his wisdom 
stands; and whosesoever wisdom is in excess of his works, his wisdom 
stands not,” iii, 27, v, 20; also Sifre on Deut. r1'*, quoted in Taylor, 
SJF1, p. 50, note 23; T. B. Shabbath 88 a, quoted in Mayor, p. 60, 
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note 1. Cf. also Philo, De pram. ef penis, 14 tac Oslag xapatvécers 
2 + + UY xevds xal dofinouc dxoArxely tidy olxelwv zp&kSewv, ZAAL KANPAcat 
cod Adyous Epyors éxatvetotc, De congr. erud. grat. 9g, and passages given 
by Elbogen, Religtonsanschauungen der Pharisder, 1904, pp. 41 f. 

Cf. Seneca, Ep. 108. 35 sic ista ediscamus ut quae fuerint verba sint 
opera. 


motntat royou, “doers of the word.” 


This sense, “carry out what is commanded,” for xotety and its deriva- 
tives xoinths and xolnotc, is a Hebraism (cf. ney) and peculiar to 
Biblical Greek. See Lex. s. 0. xotetv, and cf. 1 Macc. 2% code xomnrac 
co vonou. In classical Greek xotntds tod vézou means vo,obérns. 


axpoatal, Found three times in James (13? #- 25); elsewhere 
in N. T. only Rom. 2!3, ov yap of dxpoatal véuou Sica trapa 
To Oem AdAN ot trountal SixatwOnoovra:, The close resem- - 
blance here is an excellent illustration of the common relation 
of both Paul and James to Jewish moral thought and precept. 
axpoata/ naturally suggests hearing the public reading of 
the Scriptures in Jewish or Christian worship, cf. Rev. 1? 0é 
axovovTes TOS Adyous THS mWpodnTelas Kal THpodvTes Ta ey 
aury yeypappeva, 
udvoy dxpoatal] B minn ff vg with other versions read dxpoatal wbvoy. 
The decision as to which reading is the emendation must rest wholly 


on the weight assigned to B ff. That a few minuscules omit pévov is 
not significant. 


mapanoytCouevor éautous, “deceiving yourselves’? by the 
notion that hearing is sufficient. Cf. v.™*, Gal. 63, Mt. 73-33, 
Rom. 2!7-25, éavrovs for duets avrous, cf. J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 87. 

23. drt, “because,” introduces, as a kind of argument, a 
brief illustrative parable. 

ov is the appropriate negative, because ov sroinTys, as a 
single idea, is opposed to axpoarns. 

obros, cf. vv. 2% % (rovTov), 32. 

éorxev, Only here and 1° in O. T. or N. T. 

av6pl, cf. v. °. 

katavoouvtt, “look at,” with no thought of a hasty or any 
other special kind of glance; so catevencer, v.™, | 
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TO Tpdcarrroy THS ‘yevérews avrod, “the face that nature gave 
him,” seen in a mirror, is here used as a comparison for the 
ideal face, or character, which a man sees set forth in the law. 
As one may forget the former and have no lasting benefit from 
seeing it, so the mere axpoatns has no profit from the latter. 
THS yevéoews is emphatic, to mark the distinction of the two 
kinds of ‘‘ faces.” 

yevérews, gen. of attribute, or perhaps of source. 

yéveors is here used, as in 3°, in the sense of “Nature,” much 
as in modern usage, to mean the created world (including man) 
as distinguished from God, and with a suggestion of its character 
as seen and temporal. So Plato, Resp. viii, p. 525 B; Plut. De 
gen. Socr. 24, p. 593 D; Philolaus ap. Stob. Edi. i, c. 22 (ed. 
Wachsmuth, p. 197); and especially Philo in many passages, 
e.g. De post. Cain. g Geov pev idiov npepla nal ordors, yevécews 
de perdBacls te Kal petaBatinn waca Klvnows. For abundant 
references to Philo, see Mayor’, pp. 117 f. The Romans trans- 
lated by rerum natura. 

More congenial to the Jewish point of view, and hence more com- 
mon in the O. T., is xtlots, “creation,” which is often used collectively 
in the later books (e. g. Ps. 10424, Judith 1614, Wisd. 16%4, Ecclus. 49'*, 
3 Macc. 2? 7), in much the same sense as yévectc in Philo. 

Beyschlag states strongly certain difficulties of the usual interpreta- 
tion of td xpdcwxoyv tis yevécews, but fails to discover an acceptable 
substitute for the meaning given above. The meaning “birth” (cf. e. g. 
Gen. 32° el¢ thy yy ths yevécaws cou) is hardly adequate, since a man 
sees in the glass not merely the gift of birth but also the acquisitions of 
experience. . 

éodrtp@. The ancients, like the modern Japanese, had pol- 
ished metal mirrors of silver, copper, or tin. Cf. EB, “‘ Mirrors,” 
HDB, “ Mirror.” 

The figure of a mirror is frequently used by Greek ethical writers 
(see references in Mayor, pp. 71 f.), but otherwise than here, with ref- 
erence to the reflection of the actual, not of the ideal, man. Philo, 
De vita contempl. 10, compares the law (4 vopo8ecla) to a mirror for the 
rational soul (4 Aoyrx} Yuxh), in a manner which recalls James’s figure. 

94. xatevdncer, éredaBero, Probably gnomic aorist, which 
is intrinsically a form of popular expression, not a literary 
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nicety. Cf. Buttmann (transl. Thayer), p. 201, and see 1" and 
note. For éweAaGero, cf. Hermas, Vis. iii, 13°. 

aireXnrvOev, perfect, because of reference to a lasting state 
(“is off,” “is gone’), not merely, like the other verbs, to a 
momentary act. See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 144. 


For similar alternation of gnomic perfect and aorist, see Plato, Protag. 
328 B. But cf. Buttmann (transl. Thayer), p. 197, where any “subtile 
distinction” is denied. 

25. mapaxvas, “look in.” This compound has lost all trace 
of any sense of “sideways” (7rapa-), or of stooping (xUmT@) to 
look, cf. Jn. 20° ", x Pet. 1!2, Ecclus. 14" 21%. The figure 
is of looking (“‘ peeping,” “‘glancing”’) into a mirror, and is here 
brought over in a metaphor from the simile of v.™. See F. 
Field, Otium norvicense, iii*, p. 80 (on Lk. 24%), pp. 235 f. (on 
Jas. 1%); of. éyxvirrw, Clem. Rom. 40", with Lightfoot’s note. 

The word often implies “a rapid, hasty, and cursory glance,” see the 


good examples quoted by Hort; but that shade of meaning seems here 
excluded by the latter half of the verse. 


yopov Tédevov Tov THS éAevGepias, shown by the context to 
be the same as Tov ugutov Adyov of v.%; cf. 212 vduou edev- 
Gepias. 

The omission of the article is frequent with véuos (cf. 2% 13, 
and see Sanday’s note on Rom. 2!*); but this explanation is 
here unnecessary, since the term is further defined by an attrib- 
utive expression with the article, cf. Gal. 3%; see Blass-Debrun- 
ner, § 270; Winer, § 20. 4; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 74; 
L. Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 1911, pp. 19, 89. 

rédevov, cf. 117, Rom. 12? Td OéAnpua Tov Oeod, rd ayabdv wat 
evdpeotov xal téhevov, The epithet is not in distinction from 
some other, imperfect, law, but means simply (Spitta) such a 
law that a better one is inconceivable (cf. Pss. r9 and 119), “the 
ideal perfection which is the goal of life’? (Sanday). Philo, 
De vita Mos. ii, 3, M. p. 136 0¢ vdpor KaANCTOL Kal ws adnOds 
Geior undev Ov ypr waparsrdvres. The perfection of the law 
in question is made plain by the further description of it as 
“‘the law of freedom.” 
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Tov THs éXevbeplas, “the law characterised by freedom.” 

This expression means “‘the law in the observance of which 
a man feels himself free.” It could have been used of the 
Mosaic law by a devout and enthusiastic Jew; cf. Deut. 28%, 
Ps. 12 197! 4o® 54% 119% 45 97, 

Cf. Pirke Aboth, iii, 8, R. Nechonyiah b. ha-Kanah (c. 80 
A.D.): “Whoso receives upon him the yoke of Torah, they re- 
move from him the yoke of royalty and the yoke of worldly 
care”; vi, 2, R. Jehoshua b. Levi (c. 240 A.D.) : “Thou wilt find 
no freeman but him who is occupied in learning of Torah,” 
with Taylor’s notes on both passages; see the glorification of 
the law of Moses in contrast to other laws which were imposed, 
@s ovx édevOdpow adda SovAors, in Philo, De vita Mos. ii, 9. 
These references show that there is no ground for the common 
affirmation that this phrase implies a sublimated, spiritualised 
view of the Jewish law, which, it is said, would have been im- 
possible for a faithful Jew, cf. Jiilicher, Einlettung® *, p. 190. 
It is also evident that the words TéAevov and Tis éAevOeplas 
are not introduced in order thereby to mark the law which 
James has in mind as distinguished from, and superior to, the 
Jewish law. 

In the passages of Ireneus where lex libertatis and similar phrases 
occur (cf. Iren.jiv, 13% 34% 4 37! 39) there is emphasis on the original 
divine gift of human freedom, with which the law stands in no conflict, 


but which it rather confirms. It is not possible to apply these passages 
directly to the interpretation of James. 


To a Christian “the perfect law of liberty”? would include 
both the O. T. (parts of it perhaps being spiritually interpreted, 
cf. Mt. 57-48, x Cor. 9%, Rom. 3” 8%, Ep. Barnab. 10) and the 
precepts and truths of the Gospel; cf. 2*!%, where the ten com- 
mandments and the commandment of love are all explicitly 
said to be a part of the law. The use of the phrase by a Chris- 
tian implies that he conceived Christianity as a law, including 
and fulfilling (Mt. 5!”) the old one. This is not inconsistent 
_ with an early date, for even Paul cannot avoid sometimes (1 Cor. 
97, Rom. 3%’, Gal. 6?) referring to the new system as a law. 
Cf. Jn. 13*4, 1 Jn. 27 *-, x Tim. 17 OéXovtes eivar vopodiddoxador 
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(used of persons who present themselves as Christian teachers). 
See Introduction, supra, pp. 37 f. 

The use of the term “law” in this inclusive sense is plainly 
of Jewish origin and illustrates the direct Jewish lineage of 
Christianity. But the tendency to conceive Christianity as 
essentially a system of morals (a “new law”) was not specifi- 
cally Jewish. It seems to have been present from primitive 
times in the common Gentile Christianity. ‘The Pauline con- 
ception of the Law never came to prevail, and Christendom at 
large did not know how, nor dare, to apply criticism to the O. T. 
religion, which is Law. (Without criticising the form they spir- 
itualized the contents.) Consequently the formula that Chris- 
tianity consists of Promise plus Spiritual Law is to be regarded 
as of extreme antiquity (uralt)”’ (Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte, i?, p. 250; i*, p. 317). 

Being the product of a permanent trait of human nature, to 
be seen in all ages, this moralism was not confined to any lim- 
ited locality or single line of tradition in early Christianity. 
The doctrine of Christianity as law is emphasised in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, cf. Vis. 1, 34, Sim. v, 5% 6%, viii, 3% with Har- 
nack’s note. See also Barn. 2° (0 xatvos vdpos Tod Kuplou 1)uav 
"Inood Xpiotod, avev Cuyod avayens ov), with Harnack’s note 
and the references contained in it. In Justin Martyr (e. g. 
A pol. 43) and the other apologists the idea is of frequent oc- 
currence, and it was probably a part of the primitive theology 
of Asia Minor in which the more developed system of Irenzus 
had its roots. With Irenzus and his contemporaries the “new 
law” took an important place. See Ritschl, Die Entstehung 
der altkatholischen Kirche?, 1850, pp. 312-335 (with abundant 
citations), Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte‘, i, pp. 
316 f. note 1, pp. 548 f. § 3; Loofs, Lettfaden sum Studium der 
Dogmengeschichte*, § 21. 4. 


The familiar Stoic idea expressed in the maxims &rr pbvoc 8 copd< 
ErebBepoc xal xa Gppwv Bodroc, deo parere libertas est (Seneca, De vit. 
beat. 15) is expanded in Philo’s tract about slavery and freedom, Quod 
omnis probus liber, for instance, 7 rap’ olg pay Av beyh A éxcOuula F 
st Edo x&fog  xal éxlBourog xaxla Suvcoteder, xkvtws slot BoiAor, 
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Scot 88 usta véuou Caotv, éAe60sp0r. The combination of these ideas 
with the Jewish enthusiasm for the law is to be seen in 4 Macc., e. g. 
522-28 142 & BacrAdwe Aoytopol BacrAcxatepor xat érAcubdpwv éAculepwrepor. 
A tacit claim that the Greek philosopher’s ideal of freedom charac- 
terises the Jewish and Christian law may possibly underlie the lan- 
guage of James, whether or not such is to be traced in the rabbinical 
sayings quoted above. 

Other interpretations given for the phrase are: 

(1) “Natural law in the soul,” “the light of nature.” But nothing 
suggests this. 

(2) That law which by the new covenant has become implanted in 
the souls of men, written in their hearts (Jer. 31*!-**), so that the fulfil- 
ment of it springs from inner spontaneous impulse, not from enforced 
conformity to externally imposed precepts; in a word, the gospel on 
that side on which it is a rule of conduct (so Beyschlag). 

The chief difference of this view from the one adopted above is that 
the latter takes the “law of liberty” in the sense of Christianity con- 
ceived as law, while Beyschlag takes it of that element in Christianity 
which is law. The real difference is not great. Beyschlag’s main in- 
terest here is to show that the phrase does not imply the legalistic con- 
ception of Christianity of the Old Catholic period, and in this he is 
probably right. 

(3) The Christian law in distinction from the Jewish, because it 
consists of positive and not of negative precepts. On this, see supra. 


Philo enforces the same thought with a different figure, De 
sacr. Abel. et Cain. 25, “After having touched knowledge, not 
to abide in it (“7 ézripetvat) is like tasting meat and drink and 
then being prevented from satisfying one’s hunger.” 

Epyou, the addition of épyou to mounrys gives a certain em- 
phasis, ‘‘a doer who does.” 

paxdpwos, cf. v.12. See Jn. 13, Lk. 124, Seneca, Ep. 75, 7 
non est beatus qui scit ila sed qut facit. 

T Tonge: avTov probably means collectively the man’s whole 
conduct (Hebrew MWD), cf. Dan. 9! (Th.), but not without 
allusion to the preceding 7roinr7s; “he will be worthy of con- 
gratulation in these deeds of his.”’ 


waxketos does not mean “prosperous” (Huther, Beyschlag, and oth- 
ers), but is the opposite of “blameworthy.” 


26-27. Careful attention to worship is no substitute for self- 
restraint, purity of life, and good works. 
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The connection with the preceding is here made in two ways: 
(1) by the advance from the more general precept of reality, 
‘“‘not hearing but doing,’ to the more specific, “not mere wor- 
ship but doing good’’; (2) by the reference in v. * to the sin 
of uncontrolled speech (cf. v. !). 

26. Soxei, “‘thinketh,”’ 4. e. “‘seemeth to himself.” Cf. v. 
pndels Neyer; and, for the same use of Soxeiv, Gal. 6%, x Cor. 
1012, Jn. 53%. 

Opnoxds. 

This adjective is not found elsewhere excepting in lexicons, 
but derivatives are common, notably Opnoxela (vv. ** 27), 
which means “religious worship, especially, but not exclusively, 
external, that which consists in ceremonies” (Lex.). Opnaxds 
means “given to religious observances.’’? The Greek words have 
somewhat the same considerable range of meaning as the Eng- 
lish word “ worship,’’ with reference to the inner and the external 
aspects of religious worship. Mayor quotes a useful series of 
passages from Christian writers; see Trench, Synonyms, § xlviii; 
E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 55-57; and Lex. In the 
present verse Opnoxds doubtless refers to attendance on the 
exercises of public worship, but also to other observances of re- 
ligion, such as almsgiving, prayer, fasting (cf. Mt. 6!-!%, 2 Clem. 
Rom. 16‘). The passage implies that a large and recognised 
field of religious observance was naturally and obviously open 
to the persons whom James has in mind. 

For both thought and language, cf. Philo, Quod det. pot. insid. 7: 
“Nor if anyone in his abundant wealth builds a temple with splendid 
contributions and expenditures, or offers hecatombs and never ceases 
sacrificing oxen, or adorns the temple with costly offerings, bringing 
timber without stint and workmanship more precious than any silver 
and gold, shall he be reckoned with the pious (uet’ edceBv dvayeypcq8w) ; 
for he also has erred from the path of piety, accounting worship a sub- 
stitute for sanctity (Opnoxslay dvet datétytos Hyobuevos).” 

The English words “religion,” “religious,” used here and in v. *, 
for Opnoxela, Bonoxds, are to be understood in the external sense of 
“worship,” “religious rite,’’ etc., in which formerly they were more 
used than at present. Cf. Milton: “With gay religions full of pomps 
and gold” (Paradise Lost, i, 372); Shakespeare: “Old religious man,’’ 
4. ¢. religteux, ‘belonging to a religious order” (As You Like It, v, 4, 166). 
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As used at the present day,“ religion’’ conveys the meaning of Oonoxela 
well enough in v. **, but is inadequate in v. *’, where the Greek word 
means specifically “worship.” See HDB, “Religion.” 


BN XaMvaywyav yrAOooay, cf. v.!* and 318. For the meta- 
phor, ¢f. Lucian, Tyrannicida, 4 Tas trav ndovav opéFas yars- 
vaywoyovons ; De saltat. 70; Philo, De mut. nom. 41, De agric. 
15 f., Quod det. pot. insid. 8; Plut. De sol. anim. 10, p. 967; 
Hermas, Mand. xii, 1; and the phrase ayaXuvoyv ordya in 
Aristoph. Ran. 862; Eurip. Bacchae, 386; Philo, De vita Mosis, 
iii, 25. 

There is no good reason for limiting either the unbridled 
speech here referred to or the opy1 of vv. }*!- to extravagant 
and intemperate utterance in preaching and teaching (cf. 37); 
the precepts are of general applicability. 

amatay xapdlav davrov. Cf. Test. XII Patr. Nephth. 3 7) 
ovy orrovodlere . . . ev Adyous Kevois aTraTay Tas Yuyas bpaov 
bru ovmmravres (9.1. oxoTra@vres) ev xaSapérnts Kapdlas our 
oete TO OdAnpwa Tov Geod Kpareiv; and on the use of xapdia, 
cf. 5°, Acts 14!”. 

patasos, from parny, “in vain,” “failing of its essential pur- 
pose.” His very Opnoxeia, in itself good, becomes useless, be- 
cause spoiled by this fault of character. Cf. v. ®, and vexpa, 
Qi, 36. 

The fact that wdrazos in the O. T. is specially used of idols 
and idol-worship (e. g. Jer. 25 10%, cf. Acts 14!5, 1 Pet. 1'8) adds 
point to this sentence. Cf. Spitta, p. 57, notes 2 and 3. 

27. Opnoxeia. 

This is not a definition of religion, but a statement (by an 
oxymoron) of what is better than external acts of worship. 
James had no idea of reducing religion to a negative purity of 
conduct supplemented by charity-visiting. 

Cf. Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Introductory Aphorisms 
XXIII (and Note [8]): ‘Morality itself is the service and cere- 
monial (cultus exterior, 9pnoxefa) of the Christian religion.” 


The thought is the same as that of the prophets, cf. Mic. 6S, Is, 11-17, 
58*, Zech. 7+", Prov. 14% Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. vi, § 77, p. 778 P, 05 
(vis. he who keeps the commandments) 8° dott +d Opnoxedety cd Oeioy 3cd 
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ths Svtws Bxacoabyns, Epywv te xal yvicews, and among Greek writers, 
Isocrates, Ad Nicocl. p. 189* E, hyod 32 Bipa toto xkAAtotoy elvat xak 
Oeorxelav peylomny av &> BéAtiotoy xal Srxarétatov cautoy xapéyn¢. In 
the higher forms of heathen Hellenistic religious thought “a spiritual 
idea of God is contrasted with anthropomorphic conceptions and nalve 
worship of idols, while purity of heart, as the best sacrifice, and ad- 
hesion to the will of God, as the true prayer, are contrasted with foolish 
prayers and vows’’; see P. Wendland, Hellenistisch-rimische Kultur’, 
1912, p. 87, and note 8 (references). 


xaQapa xal aulavros, synonyms giving the positive and nega- 
tive side, cf. 1* §, etc. 


The two words are often found in Greek writers in an ethical sense 
and together, Dion. Hal. A.R. viii, 43°; Plut. Pertcl. 39; also Philo, 
Leg. all.i, 15, De animal. sacrif. idon. 13; Hermas, Mand. ii, 7, Sim. v, 7, 
Test. XII Patr. Jos. 4°, etc. 

For dulavtos, of. Heb. 724, x Pet. 14; in the O. T. only found in Wis- 
dom and 2 Maccabees. 


The words are naturally used with Opnoxela, because ritual 
purity and spotlessness was required in all ancient worship, 
Jewish and heathen, and was never more insisted on among the 
Jews than by the Pharisees in the first Christian century (cf. 
Mk. 7? #-, Mt. 23%°), There is no special contrast meant (as 
Spitta thinks) to heathen worship. 

mapa T@ Beg, “in God’s judgment,” “such as God approves,” 
of. Lk. 1™, 1 Pet. 2% ®, Rom. 2!%, 2 Thess. 1°, Prov. 1412, Wisd. 
9° 127, etc. This isa good Greek use of 7rapd (see Winer, § 48, 
d. 6.; L. and S. s.v.), which, with other expressions (Lk. 24'° 
évavtiov, Lk, 115 évwrioy, etc.), is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
*PYD, ID). 


Gep xal tratpl. 


Ges xat xatol] SC*KL minn. 

t®@ Oe xat xate(] BC*P minn. 

ce be xxl tH xatol] A. 

t@ Oe xatel}] minn. 

The usage in the N. T. is to write either 6eb¢ xatho (e. g. Rom. 1’, 
Gal. x8, and often) or 8 Oed¢ xat xatho (ec. g. 1 Cor. 15% and, with quay 
added, Gal. 14, etc.). The only instance of Oed¢ xat xathp, excepting 
the present one, is the easily explicable case Eph. 4*; the only cases of 
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3 Oebs xavho are Col. 1* (to Oe xatol in Codd. BC* and versions; + 
Ge tH xatel in Codd. DFG), 3%’, and possibly 11". Hence probably 
the article is a conformatory emendation and the formula here unique 
in the N. T. 


The phrases 6 Oeds wal wrarjp and Oeds tratnp are found at 
the opening and elsewhere in Paul’s epistles and other N. T. 
writings, but nowhere in the Gospels,* Acts, 1 John, or Hebrews. 
They evidently belong to the common semi-liturgical religious 
language which at once grew up among the early Christians, 
but not at all to the tradition of Jesus’ sayings. This designa- 
tion of God is possibly used here because it is the care for God’s 
fatherless ones (cf. Ps. 68°) which is enjoined. 
émuoxérreo Oat, used of visiting the sick, in Mt. 25** 43, Ecclus. 
7*5, and also in secular Greek, e. g. Xen. Cyr. v, 4%; Plut. De 
san. prec. 15, p. 129 C. 
oppavors xal ynpas, the natural objects of charity in the 
lat ¢ j2 community, cf. e.g. Deut. 27!*, Ecclus. 4! ylvou ophavois ws 
¢ TaTyp, xa ay) avdpos ty pytpl avrov, Acts 6', Barn. 20 
(the Two Ways), Polyc. 6, Hermas, Mand. viii, 10. 
~ . 36f ) For abundant further references, see Spitta, p. 57, note 5; 
‘Aawh  Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, p. 145, note; 
Gebhardt and Harnack on Hermas, Mand. viii, ro. 
év 7 OrXApe avrov, i.e. the affliction of their bereavement. 
Cf. Jn. 11'*, and Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, pp. 172 f., for 
the Jewish custom. 
domtnoy, “unstained.” For the same phrase, Typety domtXop, 
cf. 1 Tim. 6", 
amd, see Buttmann, § 132, 5. 
Tov xdopyou, Cf. 44 pidla Tov Kdopou, 2°. 
This twofold statement of a moral ideal, compactly expressed 
in the latter half of this verse, is elaborated at great length in 
Hermas, Mand. viii. The comparison is instructive and points 
clearly to current religious modes of expression among the Jews. 
xdopos in the ethical sense in which it represents the world 
as opposed, or at least alien, to God is found only in Paul, 


® In Mt. 6° the reading 6 Oeds 4 warhp tye of Codd. X*B and sah. vers. is probably an 
emendation for 4 warnp vpuer of all other authorities, while Jn. 6*’ 8 are different. 


las- f we 
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James, 2 Peter, and the Gospel and First Epistle of John. In 
the writings of John this sense is pushed to an extreme of sharp 
opposition. The usage, which is evidently wholly familiar to 
James and his readers, must have its origin in Jewish modes of 
thought (cf. the use of O71) and No>y in later Jewish literature 
for xdoos, not merely for ai@v), but the history of the ethical 
sense of the word has not been worked out. 

See HDB, art. ‘‘World’’; PRE, art. “Welt”; Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu, i, 1898, pp. 132-146 (Eng. transl. pp. 162-179). 


CHAPTER II. 


1-7. To court the rich and neglect the poor in the house of wor- 
ship reverses real values. 

In 2!-? the thought of the supreme importance of conduct, 
stated in 1*-?’, is further illustrated by an instance from a situa- 
tion of common occurrence. With this instance the writer con- 
nects his reply to two excuses or pretexts (vv. &!% 1+36), which 
are perversions of true religion, and in so doing he is led to 
enter upon broader discussions. Ch. 2 is more original and less 
a repetition of current Jewish ideas than any other part of the 
epistle. 

1, aderGof pou, marking transition to a new topic, cf. 1° 
24 31 57, and see note on 1%, 

év mpoowrodnpy fas “with acts of partiality.” mpocarro- 
Anu la (found also Rom. 2", Eph. 6°, Col. 375, Polyc. Phil. 6), 
together with the cognate words 7pocaroAnprrrety (Jas. 2°), 
mpoowmoAnumrns (Acts 10%), amporwmdéAnumios (ecclesiasti- 
cal writers), a@mpoowroAnprras (1 Pet. 17, Clem. Rom. 13, 
Barn. 4!*), is a compound formed from the LXX translation of 
the O. T. phrase D°JD N23, AapSdvew mpdoorrov, Lev. 19', 
Ps. 82%, etc. (For an analogous compound, cf. €“ocyorrolncay, 
Acts 7“), These words were of course used only among per- 
sons acquainted with the Greek O. T., that is, Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

This group of expressions has had a history not unlike that 
of English ‘‘favour,”’ “favouritism,” etc., and, having often had 
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originally an innocent sense, came in the O. T. to mean “‘respect 
of persons”’ in the sense of improper partiality. The early uses 
related chiefly to partiality on the part of a judge. In later 
use any kind of improper partiality might be meant, whether 
judicial favouritism or, as here, selfish truckling to the powerful. 
For the meaning of the Hebrew expression, see Gesenius, The- 
SGUrUS, S. 0. NB, p. 916; of. Lightfoot on Gal. 2, and, for some 
similar O. T. expressions, Mayor on Jas. 2'. 

The plural denotes the several manifestations of favouritism ; 
cf. Winer, § 27, 3; Hadley-Allen, § 636; cf. 2 Cor. 12™, Gal. 5”, 
r Pet. 43. 

év denotes the state, or condition, in which the act is done; 
here the acts with which the action of the main verb is accom- 
panied. Cf. 2 Pet. 3" tirdpyew év evoeBelas, Col. 32 iraxovere 
. . MY ev 6fOarpodovrlas, Jas. 12 év mpairnti. 

Warnings against contempt of the poor are common in the 
O. T., cf. Lev. 19!5, Prov. 22%, Ecclus. 107%, etc. 

pt) exere. Not interrogative (R.V. mg., WH.), but impera- 
tive (A.V., R.V. fext), as is better suited to the gnomic style of 
the epistle (cf. 12 # 3! 4", etc.), and to the following context. 


The question “Do ye, in accepting persons, hold the faith of our 
Lord?” would express doubt whether a faith accompanied by this fault 
is true faith in Jesus Christ at all. 

But this makes a weak and unnatural opening to the paragraph, is 
too subtle and indirect for so straightforward a writer, and does not 
suit so well the transition to the following sentence with yéoe. This 
writer (e.g. in vv. * * 7) uses the question-form rather in argument 
than in exhortation. Note, too, the directness with which his other 
paragraphs open, ¢. g. 1* § 3!5’. Moreover, such a surprisingly drastic 
denial that the readers were Christian believers would require a clearer 
form of statement. 


éyere THY mlotw, Cf. 2118 314 Mt. 17% 21%, Mk, 11%, 
Lk. 17°, Acts 14°, Rom. 14”, 1 Tim. 1°, Philem. 5. é@yw is used 
in its natural sense, with reference to “having” an inner qual- 
ity. This is a Greek usage, see L. and S. s.v. &@ A. 1. 8. Cf. 
tnpety THv alot, 2 Tim. 47, Rev. 14!%. For the whole phrase, 
cf. Herm. Mand. v, 23 tov tiv wlotw éxydvrov oddKAnpor, 
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thy mlorw, The “subjective” faith, not the later idea of a 
body of doctrine to be believed; so throughout this epistle, 1*:° 
25. 14% 515 Faith in Jesus Christ is the distinctive act which 
makes a man a Christian. See A. Schlatter, Der Glaube im 
Neuen Testament, 1896. 

Tov xuplov, Objective genitive, cf. Mk. 11%, Gal. 2!*; Her- 
mas, Sim. vi, 1, etc. 


The view of Haussleiter, Der Glaube Jesu Christs und der christliche 
Glaube, 1891, and James Drummond, Epistle to the Galatians, 1893, p. 
o1, that these genitives after xlott¢ are subjective, not objective, is 
unnatural, and seems disproved by both Mk. 11*2 and Gal. 2'*. See 
Sanday on Rom. 3**. Hort paraphrases: the faith “which comes from 
Him and depends on Him,” but this is unnecessary. 


mys Sdé&ns. “Glory” is the majesty and brightness of light 
in which God dwells, and which belongs also to the Messiah; 
see Sanday on Rom. 3%, G. B. Gray, art. “Glory,” in HDB; 
A. von Gall, Die Herrlichkett Gottes, 1gQ00. 

The interpretation now most commonly given for this diffi- 
cult expression is probably right. vis 5d&ns is genitive of char- 
acteristic (cf. Lk. 16° 188, Heb. 9° XepouBely ddEns), limiting 
the whole preceding phrase Ted xuplou sav "Incod Xpiotod, 
4.e. “our glorious Lord Jesus Christ.”” The expression is a not 
altogether happy expansion of o «v’pios rhs SdEns (1 Cor. 2°), of. 
6 Beds THs SdEns, Ps. 29%, Acts 72, 0 mathp THs SéEns, Eph. 17. 
By its solemnity the writer may intend to emphasise the in- 
consistency between the great privilege of Christian faith and 
this petty discrimination between rich and poor. 


No convincing objection can be made to this interpretation, although 
there is no complete parallel to it. Among the other interpretations 
the following deserve mention : 

(1) tatg xpoowxoAnuplats th¢ 386ns, “partiality arising from your 
own opinion,” or “partiality arising from external glory”? (admiratio 
hominum secundum externum splendorem, Michaelis). But the separa- 
tion of the words is too great, and the meaning “glory” for 3é& in this 
context too obvious, to permit this interpretation, and it is now held 
by no one. 

(2) thy xlotry tis 36&ns, “faith in the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ 
(Pesh.), or “‘Christ-given faith in the glory” (é.¢. the glory which 
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we are to receive, Rom. 8'*), or “the glorious faith in Christ.”” But the 
last two of these are forced, and the first involves too strange an order 
of words to be acceptable, in spite of such partial analogies as Acts 433, 
1 Thess. 28. Cf. Buttmann, § 151, III; Winer, § 61, 4; for many illus- 
trations of hyperbaton from LXX and secular authors, see Heisen, Novae 
hypotheses, pp. 768 ff. 

(3) Various interpretations separate off some part of the phrase tod 
xuplov tuay “Incod Xprotod, which is then connected with tig B46En¢, 
and the two together taken as in apposition with the rest of the phrase. 
The least objectionable of these is perhaps that of Ewald, “our Lord, 
Jesus Christ of glory”; but this division is unnecessary, and it seems 
impossible that the writer should not have meant to keep together the 
whole of the familiar designation. 

(4) A.V. and R.V. supply tod xupfou, and translate “the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory.” There are abundant parallels 
for this latter phrase, but none for such a singular omission. 

(5) Bengel, Mayor, Hort, WH. mg., and others take th¢ 86&n¢ as in 
apposition to the preceding and as referring to Christ (perhaps as the 
Shekinah) under the title of ‘“‘the Glory.” But the evidence that this 
is a possible use of 4 36& (see the full note of Mayor’, pp. 79 f,., cf. 
Lk. 2#!, Eph. 1'’, Tit. 2'*, Heb. 1°) is inadequate. 

(6) Spitta and Massebieau think the words judy "Incod Xprotod an 
interpolation by the Christian editor. This would leave the expression 
“the Lord of glory,” referring, as in Enoch, to God. Beyschlag’s an- 
swer to this, that an interpolator would not have broken the phrase tod 
xuplou th¢ 86&n¢, is not quite satisfactory, since the natural words to 
follow tod xuvplou are fav "Incod Xprotod. But the interpolation is 
not sufficiently obvious to justify itself apart from the general theory 
to which it belongs. See the long note in Mayor. 


2. yap explains the warning by pointing out that respect of 
persons is easily recognisable as sin. ydp introduces ov &e- 
xplOnte KTXr., v. 4. 

eiaéXOy, cf. 1 Cor. 14-38, 

cuvayaynv means “meeting,” and it is not necessary here to 
distinguish between the “meeting” as an occasion and as an 
assembled body of persons. It is the proper word for a Jewish 
religious meeting, but is occasionally used, chiefly by writers 
having some Jewish or Syrian connection, for a Christian meet- 
ing; cf. Herm. Mand. xi, 9 Stav ovv Xn 0 avOparros o exo 
TO Trvevpa TO Oelov els cuvaywyny avdpav Sixcalwv; Ign. Polye. 
4°; Iren. Her. iv, 312; Epiph. Her. xxx, 18 suvaywyiy be 
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| 
ovrot [the Ebionites] xaXovor rnv éavrav éxxAnolav, cai ovy? ir i“ 
éxxrnolav, The Christian Palestinian Aramaic dialect used a-* L- 
single word [NMw*35] as well for “synagogue” as for “church.” | qu! yr. * 
In view of this wide-spread occasional use, no trustworthy in-“/ 4 “yi 
ference as to the place of writing of the epistle, still less any . 4‘ 
conclusion as to its Jewish-Christian authorship, or as to the 
nationality of the persons addressed, can be drawn from the 
occurrence of this word here. 
The material is fully collected and well discussed by Zahn, 
Einleitung, i, § 4, note 1; Harnack in his long note on Hermas, 
Mand. xi, 9; Schiirer, GJV, ii, § 27, notes 11 and 12. 
The meaning “place of meeting,” “meeting-house,”’ natural if this 
were a Jewish synagogue, is wholly unlikely for a Christian writing. 
The only parallel to be adduced would be the inscription (from a 
locality not far from Damascus) Luveywy) Mapxtonoréy, xd.(n¢) As- 
B&éBwv tod x(uplo)u xat o(wth)e(es) "In(aob) Xenorod, xpovolg [labAou 
xeecB(utépou), tod Ay’ Erous, Le Bas-Waddington, Imscri pt. grecques @ ye 


lat. iii, no. 2558. The date is A.D. 318-319. ~- - - rz 


xpucodaxtunos, cf. Lk. 15%, also Gen. 38'* *% 414, Is. 3%; 
and see note in Mayor’, p. 83, and “Ring,” in EB, HDB, and 
Dictt. Antt. for details of the custom of wearing rings. 

For similar description of a rich gentleman, cf. Epictet. i, 22% 
n€e Tw yépwv odds ypucods Saxtudrlous exw troddovs, Sen- 
eca, Nat. quest. vii, 31 exornamus anulis digitos, in omni artt- 
culo gemmam disponimus. 


yovoo8axtéAces is found only here, but is correctly formed, cf. 
xpvaebyetp in the same sense, ypucocttpaves, ypucoxeAtvos, etc. 


év éo Ort Napmpa, cf. Lk. 23%. 

The term Aaptrpds seems here to refer to elegant and luxuri- 
ous, “fine,” clothes (cf. Rev. 18'), but it can also be used of 
freshness or cleanness (Rev. 15°) without reference to costliness, 
and sometimes (Acts 10”) appears to mean “shining.” Its nat- 
ural opposite in all these senses is purrapds, “dirty,” “shabby,” 
as below, cf. Philo, De Joseph. 20, avr) pur@ons Naprpay 
écOnra avriddvres. Mayor gives other instructive references. 
See also Lex. s. vv. Napmpds and putrapds. 

For the same construction as vv. * 3, of. vv. 1516, 
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8. émiPrApnte, “look,” ¢.e. with favour, “have regard.” 
émiSnérrev has this sense also in Lk. 1** 9**, apparently through 
the influence of the LXX usage; cf. 1 Sam. 1"! 918, Ps. 251® 69", 
Job 3’, Judith 13‘, etc. The development of this sense in an 
appropriate context is a natural one; but in classical usage 
only Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iv, 2, p. 1120, is cited. 

elrnte, Doubtless the speaker is one of the dignitaries of 
the congregation, cf. Td trromddidy pov, 

xdfov, This form of the imperative (for the more literary 
«xdO@noo), found uniformly in O. T. and N. T., was doubtless 
in ordinary colloquial use, as is attested by its occurrence in 
comic writers of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. and in post- 
classical usage. See Lex. s.v. and Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, 3, 
note 3. 

xados, Usually explained as meaning “in a good seat,” 
“comfortably.” But the usage does not fully justify this (see 
Mayor’s citations), and some polite idiom in the sense of 
“please,” “‘pray,’’ is to be suspected. In various Greek liturgies 
the minister’s direction to the worshipping congregation, oTa- 
yey Kado, presents the same difficulty and suggests the same 
explanation. See F. E. Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and 
Western, vol. i, Oxford, 1896, pp. 43, 49, 383, 471. The 
Syrian liturgies sometimes merely carry this over, “Stomen 
kalos,”’ but also render by, “Stand we all fairly,” ibid. pp. 72, 
74, 104. On the Jewish custom of distinguished places in the 
synagogue, cf. Mt. 23°, Mk. 12°, Lk. 1148 20¢8, and see “Syna- 
gogue,” in EB and HDB. 


A noteworthy commentary on these verses is offered by a passage 
found in various ancient books of church order. Its oldest form is 
perhaps that in the Ethiopic Statutes of the Apostles (ed. Horner, 1904, 
pp. 195 f.): “And if any other man or woman comes in lay dress [¢. e. 
in fine clothes], either a man of the district or from other districts, 
being brethren, thou, presbyter, while thou speakest the word which 
is concerning God, or while thou hearest or readest, thou shalt not 
respect persons, nor leave thy ministering to command places for them, 
but remain quiet, for the brethren shall receive them, and if they have 
no place (for them) the lover of brothers or of sisters, having risen, will 
leave place for them._ 
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. . . And if a poor man or woman either of the district or of the 
(other) districts should come in and there is no place for them, thou, 
presbyter, make place for such with all thy heart, even if thou wilt 
sit on the ground, that there should not be respecting the person of 
man but of God.” 

See also the Syriac Didascalia apostolorum, 12; A postolic Constitutions, 
ii, 58; E.v.d. Goltz, “ Unbekannte Fragmente altchristlicher Gemein- 
deordnungen,”’ in Sitzungsberichie der kgl. preuss. Akademie, 1906, pp 
141-157. There is no sufficient indication that the passage is dependent 
on James. 


o77O, in contrast to «dOov, 


otOc 4 x&00u éxet] B ff. 

ot%0e 4 x&00u] sah. 

otiOe éxet 4 x&00u] A 33 minn Cyr vg Jer Aug syr®el, 

otHOt éxet 4} x&00u &3e] SC*KLP minn boh syreesh, 

ot7Oe éxet xat x&8ou] C*. 

The reading of B ff makes the rough words an invitation to stand or 
to take a poor seat. So the Sahidic, which thus on the whole supports 
B ff. The readings of A ai and 8 al seem to be different emendations, 
both due to the wish to make orf@"explicit and so to create a better 
parallelism. But since the indefinite éxet does not in itself imply any 
disrespect to the visitor, the effect is to lessen rather than intensify 
the rudeness of ot#6, and the product is a weaker text than that of 
B ff (sah). The text of B ff is thus on both external (see p. 85) and 
internal grounds to be preferred. 


4) «abou exel vird 7d trromrddidy pou, i.e. in a humble place. 
This is a sorry alternative to standing. Cf. Deut. 33? tard ce 
“at thy feet,” Lk. 85 108°, Acts 22? srapa Tous mddas, 

These persons who come into the meeting are visitors, who 
may be won for the church, and the treatment of them at this 
critical moment reveals the real feeling of the members toward 
the relative worth of the different classes in society. The vis- 
itors seem clearly distinguished from the members of the con- 
gregation; and nothing indicates, or suggests, that they are 
members of sister churches. They are undoubtedly outsiders, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. 


6x6] B* P 33 minn have emendation to the easier éxt. 


4. od] Omitted by B ff minn. The repetition of —OY OY might 
suggest either the insertion or the omission of the word in transcrip- 
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tion. The attestation and the greater intrinsic vigour of the sense 
speak for the omission. 
KLP minn read xat 06, the xat being added to indicate the apodosis. 


S&explOnte. “Ye have wavered,” “doubted,” 4. e. “practi- 
cally, by your unsuitable conduct, departed from and denied 
the faith of v.1, and thus fallen under the condemnation pro- 
nounced in 1°* against the dfpuyos.” Cf. 1* and note, 31” 
adidxpeiros; and, for the mode of argument, 1° dépuyos, 48 
apaptwrol, dipuyor, 


Of the various meanings proposed for 8exol6yre this one, which is 
common in the N. T. although not attested in secular Greek, yields in 
the present context the best sense, being especially recommended by 
the allusion to the “ waverer” of 1%. Cf. Mt. 21", Mk. 11%, Rom. 14, 
Jas. 1*, and the kindred sense “‘ hesitate ’’ in Acts 10”, Rom. 4”. 

Other interpretations which have been given are classified as fol- 
lows by Huther, whose elaborate note, as reproduced with additions 
by Beyschlag, pp. 103 f., should be consulted for the history of the 
exegesis. 

ScaxolvecBar = (1) separare ; 

(2) discrimen facere ; 
(3) judicare ; 
(4) dubstare (“‘hesitate’’). 

Under each of these senses several interpretations are possible accord- 
ing as the verb is taken as an affirmation or a question, and under sev- 
eral of them a choice between an active and passive meaning is possible. 
Most of the interpretations are too remote from the natural suggestion 
of the context, or any natural meaning of the verb, to be worth consid- 
ering, and none suits on the whole so well as the interpretation given 
above. 

The renderings of A.V., “Are ye not then partial?’”’ and R.V. mg., 
“Do ye not make distinctions ?’’ are based on (2), the verb being given 
an active sense. This corresponds to the view of Grotius and others, 
and is perhaps not impossible, even with the passive aorist, but at best 
it would be unusual, it runs counter to all N. T. usage, and it gives an 
inherently weak and tautologous sense. To R.V. text, “Are ye not 
divided?” no objection from the ordinary meaning of the verb can 
be brought, but it is less idiomatic and pointed than the rendering 
és waver.’ 


xpttal means “judges”; it cannot mean “approvers” (as 
Wetstein takes it). 
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Kpital Siadoyicpov trovnpav, “judges with evil thoughts,” 
gen. of quality. Evidently, like Ssvexpl@nre, this describes in 
language already familiar an admittedly wrong attitude. There 
is a play on words in dvexplOnte, xpetat, which cannot be imi- 
tated in English, and which goes far to account for the intro- 
duction of «pera/ into a context to which the idea of “judging” 
in any proper sense is foreign. That mpocarroAnpyila is the 
characteristic sin of the bad judge may also have had its influ- 
ence. The sentence must be taken to mean: “You have passed 
judgments (. e. on rich or poor) prompted by unworthy mo- 
tives.” 

For dtaAoytopayv xovnpdy, cf. Mt. 151*, Mk. 7%, and Ps. 56%. Sado- 
ytouds (like n3vnd) is in Biblical usage a general word which includes 
purpose as well as deliberation. See Lightfoot on Phil. 2'*; Hatch, 
Essays, p. 8. 


5-7. The poor are the elect heirs of God, whereas the rich 
are your persecutors. 
These verses are intended to reinforce the exhortation of v. ! 
by pointing out how peculiarly heinous in the readers’ case is 
partiality in favour of the rich. 
5. axovcate, as in diatribes, cf. Bultmann, S#l der pauli- 
nischen Predigt, p. 32, with foot-notes. 
adeXpol pou ayarrntol, inserted here for emphasis, cf. 11° 31%, 
o beds eerXdEato. Election is a Jewish idea, cf. e. g. Deut. 
47, Ps. Sol. 9°; see Sanday, Romans, pp. 244 f. 248 ff. een - 
TOUS Trarxous Tp kdou, “the poor by the standard of the hacks 
world,” Tp nda pe i is dative of reference, or “interest,” cf. Acts ap hw 
7® aoteios tT Ge, 2 Cor. 104, see Hadley-Allen, § 771; Winer, -“. 
§ 31,4, a. Cf. 1 Tim. 6'7!-, on which Schéttgen quotes "3p. Ins levact 
o51y), Baba bathra 8, 2; ody “wy, ibid. 4, I. (Co frat t 


a 3 


Others (Weiss, etc.) take t®@ xécpp as naming the possession which f 
the poor lack. But the poor lack not “the world” but the world’s * x } 
goods. : 


The election of the poor to privileges is not here said to be 
due to any merit of their poverty, but, in fact, poverty and 
election coincide. This does not deny that an occasional rich 


44/ 
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man may have become a Christian, nor affirm that all the poor 
have been chosen, cf. 1 Cor. 126, Mt. 1927-6, 


c@ xdouq] BRAC. 

éy t xécp] minn. 

éy tobtyw ct xdcuq]} min!. 

to0 xécnov] A*C*K LP minn. 

<00 xécpou tobtou] minnpsue, 

om min!. 

The reading of the older uncials easily accounts for all the others. 


mdovalous év mwloret, “rich in the sphere of faith,” “in the 
domain where faith is the chief good”’; 4. e. rich when judged 
by God’s standards. Cf. Lk. 12%, 1 Cor. 15, 1 Tim. 1? 618, Eph. 
24; and rabbinical ‘‘rich in the law”’ (#. e. learned), Wajjikra 
I. 38 on Prov. 29! (Wetstein), Tanchuma 34, 3 (Schéttgen on 
1 Tim. 6"). 

The contrast of poor and rich in different spheres is a natural 
one. See quotations in Mayor’, p. 86, and Spitta, p. 63; cf. 
Rev. 2°, Test. XII Patr. Gad 7°. 


Other modes of analysis of the meaning of év xfotet do not affect 
the general sense of the phrase, but they seem less adapted to the con- 
text. Thus: 

(x) “rich by reason of faith”; 

(2) “rich in having an abundance of faith,” cf. Eph. 24, 1 Cor. 15, 
1 Tim. 6'*, This unduly limits the range of the “riches.” 


KAnpovdpuous THS Bactrelas, 

This expression corresponds to Mt. ash, 1 Cor. 6% © 15 
(kAnpovopety Bactheiav), Gal. 5%, as well as to Anpovopety 
Cwnv aiwvov in Mt. 197 2534, Mk. ro!?, Lk. 1075 18!8 (ef. 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, i, pp. 102-104; E. Tr. pp. 125-127. 

‘“‘Heirs” are persons who are appointed to receive the in- 
heritance. The kingdom is here thought of as still future (as 
is shown by émnyyelAato). The kingdom is not further de- 
scribed, nor does James use the term again, and it is possible 
to say of the term here only that it denotes the great blessing 
which God offers to his chosen, being thus practically equivalent 
to salvation. Cf. Mt. 5* Lk. 12% !., 
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See Westcott’s note on Heb. 6" for the history of the use of 
the term «KAnpovepos, 


BactAelas] AC read éxayyeal[ellac. 


ns ernyyeldato Tots ayamra@ow avrévy, On the expression, 
cf. 2 Tim. 4)8, Ep. ad Diogn. ro. 

Cf. 12, rov orépavoy ris Cwis xrd., with note. Life and the 
kingdom are practically identical. 

emnyyelXaro does not refer to any one specific occasion, and 
hence is better translated “has promised.” Cf. Burton, Syn- 
tax of the Moods and Tenses of N. T. Greek, §§ 46, 52. The 
‘promise’? was implicit in the very conception of the kingdom. 

6. nTtudoare, “dishonoured,” i. e. by your truckling to the 
rich. On atipatery, cf. Prov. 14% 0 atipdlov wévntas apaptd- 
vel, 2222, Ecclus. 10”, Acts 5“. 


A.V. “despised” is a possible translation (cf. Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of the New Testament (Ofium norv. iii), 1899, p. 236, for good 
examples), but the context (v. *) makes the R.V. “dishonoured” pref- 
erable. 


Tov mraydv, generic. Mayor well recalls 1 Cor. 112% for an- 
other case of dishonour to the poor in early Christian life. 

xataduvactevovew, “oppress,” cf. Wisd. 2, Amos 84, Jer. 
76, Ezek. 1832, 

For examples of such oppression, cf. Jas. 5 *, and references 


in Spitta, p. 64, notes g, 10, and 11; also Lucian, Nec. 20. 
VHSIZMA, *Enrecd7 Troddd Kal Twapdvopa of mrovov Spact 


mapa Tov Biov dprafovres nat Bialduevoe xat wdvra Tpérroy 
TOV TeVnTwY KaTappovovyTes KTX, 

avroi, ‘Is it not they who,” etc. Similarly, v.7. On avrds 
in nominative as personal pronoun with no intensive force, 
of. Lex. s.v, autos, II, 2. 

Edxovowv, so Acts 16!%, of “dragging” into court, cf. Lk. 125 
KaTacvpe TWpos Tov KptTHY, Acts 83 (cUpwv), Acts 17°; a usual 
meaning, see Lexx. 

This does not seem to refer to religious persecution, which 
was at least as likely to proceed from the side of the poor as 


(/, ? 


wale 
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of the rich, but to other oppression, with legal action, arising 

from the ordinary working of social forces in an oriental com- 
munity and having to do with wages, debts, rents, and the like. 

Many think, indeed, of religious persecution (as Acts 6'). But this 

is not naturally suggested by xataduvactedouvcty (instead of which we 
should in that case expect dtdxoverv, cf. Mt. 5°, Lk. 2113, Acts 752, Gal. 


113), Nor is it made necessary by BAacpnuodctv, which seems to refer 
to a different act of hostility and is properly so punctuated by WH. 


eis Kpityjpta, “before judgment-seats,” “into courts,” ¢f. 
Sus. 49. On established courts throughout Palestine, see EB, 
*‘Government,” §§ 30, 31; Schiirer, GJV, § 23, II. 

7. Bracdnpuodow, Blasphemy is injurious speech, especially 
irreverent allusion to God and sacred things. 

For blasphemy from the Christian point of view, 4. e. against 
Christ, cf. Acts 1345 18° 26"!, 1 Tim. 118, 1 Cor. 12?, Justin, Dial. 
§ 117 (Xpictod) dvopa BeBnrAwOjva Kata Tacay THY Yyhy Kat 
Bracdnpeicbar of apyrepets Tov Aaod vow Kal diddoxaror 
eipydaavro, Pliny, Ep. x, 97°; Polyc. Mart. 9? Aoddpncov 
tov Xptordv, Cf. Hermas, Sim. ix, 19! (of apostates). On 
blasphemy against God by the rich among the Jews, cf. Enoch 
5‘ 94° - and other passages collected by Spitta, p. 65. 


It is not natural to take this of “those who profess to know God but 
by their works deny him” (Mayor), cf. Tit. 11°; Hermas, Sim. viii, 64. 
Rom. 2% (Is. 52*) tb yap Bvoya tod Oeod dt” dues BAaopnnetcar év toi¢ 
EGvectv, and the cognate passages, 2 Pet. 2%, 1 Tim. 6!, Clem. Rom. 
t', 2 Clem. Rom. 13, etc., are all of a different tenor, although the 
language is similar; the verb is there in the passive, and the blasphemy 
comes from the discredit which is thrown upon the Christian religion 
by the faults of those who profess it. 


TO Kadov Svopa TO eruxrAnbev éf’ bpas, 

This means the name of Christ, to whom his followers belong, 
cf. 1 Pet. 41416 Cf. 2 Sam. 1278, Amos 9!3, Is. 4!, 2 Macc. 818 
évexa THS em’ avTous émiKAnoews TOD ceyvod Kal peyadompe- 
wovs ovdpatos avTov, 4 Ezra 1072 et nomen quod nominatum est 
super nos profanatum est, etc. For more references, see Mayor’, 
p. 88, Spitta, p. 65. In all these passages the reference is to 
Israel, dedicated to God by receiving his name. This idea was 
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naturally transferred to the Christians, with a reference in their 
case to the name of Christ. Cf. Hermas, Sim. viii, 64, 76 dvopa 
xuptov Td émixdrnBev ér’ avtovs, and other cases of the use of 
dvoza in Hermas, Sim. viii, ix, and xi, given in Heitmiiller, 
Im Namen Jesu, 1903, p. 92. The phrase does not necessarily 
refer to baptism, nor to any definite name (e. g. Xpiotiavol) 
by which Christians were known. See Harnack’s note on 
Hermas, Sim. vill, 64. . 

6-7. It is very evident that “the rich” here are not Chris- 
tians. Those who maintain the opposite are driven to give 
to Sracdnpovow the meaning rejected above. The rich are 
plainly neighbours who do not belong to the conventicle but 
may sometimes condescend to visit it. 

No word, however, hints that the two classes do not worship 
the same God, and the whole tone of the passage seems to imply 
a less complete departure from the dominant religion of the 
community than would have been the case in Rome or any 
heathen city. If the whole surrounding population were hea- 
then, the argument would have to be differently turned. Con- 
trast the tone of Phil. 2!§ #-, Eph. 417-19, Col. 37, 1 Cor. 6°. 

A settled and quiet state of things is indicated, in which the 
normal relations of the different classes of society prevail. The 
sense of missionary duty is not prominent. 

The situation is thus that of a sect of some sort living in a 
community whose more powerful members, though worshipping 
the same God as the sect, do not belong to it. 

8-11. The law of Love ts no excuse for respect of persons. The 
cancelling of one precept by another ts not permissible, for the 
whole law must be kept. The royal law ts therefore not a license 
to violate other parts of the law. 

These verses are a reply to a supposed excuse, viz. that the 
Christian is required by the law of love to one’s neighbour to 
attend to the rich man. This excuse by the pretext of “love” 
is parallel to the excuse by the pretext of “faith,” vv. 1+. 
Cf. also 11 26, Like Mt. 5!7#-, this passage is opposing a wrong 
and self-indulgent use of the principle that the law of love cov- 
ers the whole law. 


ml, v 
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8. ef pevro, “if now,” “if indeed.” The particle pévror, 
besides its common adversative force, “‘but,’’ “nevertheless” 
(so Prov. 54 16% 26 22° 2617, Jn. 427 733 124% 208 214, 2 Tim. 2!9), 
has a “confirmative” meaning, as a strengthened pév, hardly 
to be translated. In such cases it indicates an implied contrast, 
which appears in the present instance in the correlative 6¢ of 
v.* Cf. Jude 8, and see Kiithner-Gerth, Grammattk der griech. 
Sprache’, § 503, 3, 8. 

yopov Bacidxdv, “the royal law.” duos means the Law of 
God, as known to the readers through the Christian interpreta- 
tion of the O.T. The article is probably omitted because vdpos 
is treated as a quasi-proper noun, as in 2" 12 44; ¢f, Adyos, Jas. 
yt? 23 

Most take the “royal law” to be identical with the ypady 
(legum regina) quoted immediately. But vdmos is not used in 
the sense of ¢vToA} (cf. Mt. 22°* mola évToAn peyaAdn &v Ta 
ydpm), and it is therefore better to take Aacvdxcv as a deco- 
rative epithet describing the law as a whole, of which the fol- 
lowing precept is a part. The expression «ata Thy ypapny 
“TX. implies, indeed, that the perfect observance of this pre- 
cept covers the observance of the whole law, as in Mk. 123, 
Rom. 138, Gal. 5'4, cf. Lev. 1918, Jn. 1533. 


It is thus not necessary to make an unnatural distinction between 
véuo¢ here and in v. °. 


BSacwrxor, i. e. “supreme.” Cf. Philo, De justitia, 4 Baoin- 
«ny Se elwbev ovondfev Mevorjs oddv thy pwdonv, De congress. 
erud. grat. 10; 4 Macc. 14%. The term either goes back to the 
tradition that kings are supreme sovereigns, or else is drawn 
from the use of BagtAevs to mean the Roman emperor. 

At the same time there may be here an allusion to the Stoic 
conception of the wise as “‘kings,’’ parallel to the lurking allu- 
sion in 125 to the conception of the wise as alone ‘“‘free.” The 
Law of Christians is alone fit for “kings.” Cf. the similar appli- 
cation of the word Sacudux«ds in Clem. Al. Strom. vi, 18, p. 825; 
Vil, 12, p. 876, and the other passages quoted by Mayor’, p. go; 
also 1 Pet. 2°. See Knowling’s good note, p. 49, Zahn, Eznlei- 
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tung, i, § 6, note 1, and for the Stoic paradox the references ft 


in Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen‘, III, i, p. 256, note s. 

As in 15, so here, the attribute of the law is decorative and 
suggestive only; it is not meant specifically to distinguish the 
true law from some other inferior one. 


The interpretation of BactArxéy as “given by the King” (God or 
Christ) has nothing to recommend it. Equally little has Calvin’s in- 
genious reference to “the king’s highway,” “plana scilice, recta, e 
aquabilis.”’ 


THY ypagpny, zt. e. “passage of Scripture” (Lev. 191) ; cf. Mk. 
12”, Jn. 19%, Lightfoot on Gal. 372. 

Tov mAnolov. Properly “neighbour,” in LXX for Hebrew 
YW, “friend,” “fellow countryman,” or “other person” generally, 
and so, under the influence of the teaching of Jesus (Lk. 10%*37), 
equivalent to 0 érepos (cf. especially Rom. 13% ® 15%). 

9. dpyaptlay épydlecbe, cf. 1» and note. Such conduct is 
sin, directly forbidden by the law, and hence cannot be excused 
as a fulfilment of the royal law. 

éXeyydpuevot vro TOU vdpov, Cf. Lev. 19!5 ov Anuyy mpdcw- 
Tov mrayov ovde Oavpdoes mpdcarrov Suvdotov, év Siucacoovvy 
Kpwets Tov WAnolov cov, Deut. 1!7 1619, 

10. do7is . . . THPNCY, with dv omitted. Cf. Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, 307, Blass-Debrunner, § 380. 


mehon] BNC minn 
enofjee:] KLP minnpler ; ff vg boh. 


ZAnowcet] A minn. 

KAnpwoas tHehset] 33. 

ceAéoet] minn, cf. v. °. 
The future is probably an emendation called out by the absence of &y. 
The same thing has happened to xtatop, for which KLP minn»!«r have 
xtalcet. The synonyms, and the conflation in 33, are interesting. 


mraion, in sense of “sin,” Rom. 11", Jas. 3%, of. Deut. 725. 
See M. Aur. Anton. vii, 22 %8:0v dvOpmrov qudety nal tovs 
mtatovtas, Maximus Tyr. Diss. 26 th dé avnp ayabds as 
dueXOetv Biov arraloras ; 

év evi, “in one point,’ neuter, since vdéuos is not used of 
single precepts. 


a 


a 4 a 
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ardytwv é&voxos, qwayrwv is neuter, and the genitive, as in 


classical Greek, denotes the crime. This is a rhetorical way 
of saying that he is a transgressor of ‘‘the law as a whole’”’ 
(rapaBdrns vdpou, v."), not of all the precepts in it. 


f quatre leaf 


For similar emphasis on the several individual precepts which make 
up the law, cf. Mt. 5'*, and especially Test. XII Patr. Aser 25-10 
(Charles’s translation): “ Another stealeth, doeth unjustly, plundereth, 
defraudeth, and withal pitieth the poor: this too hath a twofold aspect, 
but the whole is evil. He who defraudeth his neighbour provoketh 
God, and sweareth falsely against the Most High, and yet pitieth the 
poor: the Lord who commandeth the law he setteth at nought and 
provoketh, and yet he refresheth the poor. He defileth the soul and 
maketh gay the body; he killeth many, and pitieth a few: this too 
hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is evil. Another committeth 
adultery and fornication, and abstaineth from meats, and when he 
fatteth he doeth evil, and by the power of his wealth overwhelmeth 
many; and notwithstanding his excessive wickedness he doeth the 
commandments: this, too, hath a twofold aspect, but the whole is 
evil. Such men are hares; for they are half clean, but in very deed 
are unclean. For God in the tables of the commandments hath thus 
declared.” 

The roots of this verse evidently lie in rabbinical modes of empha- 
sising the importance of certain special precepts and of every precept. 
Thus Shemoth rabba 25 fin., “The Sabbath weighs against all the 
precepts”; Shabbath, 70, 2, “If he do all, but omit one, he is guilty 
for all severally.” Schdttgen and Wetstein give many sayings of sim- 
ilar tenor from rabbinical writings of various dates. 

Augustine, Ep. 167 ad Hier., draws a comparison with the Stoic doc- 
trine of the solidarity of virtues and vices. The Stoic doctrine is that 
virtue is an indivisible whole, a man is either virtuous or vicious. The 
wise (or virtuous) is free from fault, the foolish (or vicious) does no right 
act; hence You td duapthuata xat td xatopbiata. The character of 
every act depends on the controlling inner purpose and disposition. 
See Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen‘, III, i, pp. 251-263, with abun- 
dant references. This doctrine has plainly nothing to do with that of 
James. 


11. pr) potyedons ... 4%) povedons. Ex. 20! 15 Deut. gi7f., 


This order, in which the seventh commandment is mentioned 
before the sixth, is perhaps due to the order found in the LXX 


(Cod. B, not AF) of Ex. 20. So Lk. 18”, Rom. 13°, Philo, De 


decal. 12, 24, 32, De spec. leg. iii, 2; but not so Mt. 5% 27, 
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C minnvese syrhel arm have conformed the text to the usual order 
by putting murder first. In the following sentence this is done by 
minn-es¢! arm, 


ob poryevets. ov follows the regular N. T. usage in present 
simple conditions. Cf. Buttmann, § 148; Burton, § 469; J. 
H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 170 f.; Winer, § 55, 2, c (where 
it is said that e¢ ov makes the negative emphatic). Here, since 
the negative belongs only to a part of the protasis (mocyevess) 
and not to the rest (fovevers), ov is in any case necessary. 

12-13. General exhortation to remember the Judgment, which 
4s the sanction of the law; together with special inculcation of the 
precept of mercy, violated by their respect of persons. 

12. AanretTe, rocetre, cf. 1% 33-25. 36 a section which seems to 
be in mind in this summarising exhortation. 

The collocation is very common, e. g. Test. XII Patr. Gad 6}, 
of. Acts 11 7% év Adyous Kai epyous avrov (and commentaries), 
1 Jn. 3!8, and Lex. s. v. Epyov, 3. 

dia vdpou édevOeplas, “under the law of liberty.” Cf. 1%; 
did here indicates the “state or condition in which one does or 
suffers something”; see Lex. s.v. Oud, A.I. 2; of. e.g. Rom. 2!2 
dua vdpou xptOncovras, 

13. ydp introduces the reason why the sin of respect of 
persons will be punished with special severity. It involves a 
breach of the law of mercy, and that has as its consequence 
unmerciful punishment. 

avédeos. Found only here for the usual avnAerjs, aveders, 
but regularly formed from the noun éAeos; see Moulton and 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. 


L minnperms read dvlXews. 


On the thought, cf. Mt. 57 6!4 7! 1893-35, Ps, 1835 36, Ecclus. 
287 7., Test. XII Patr. Zab. 5 and 8. Jer. Baba q. viii, 10, 
‘Every time that thou art merciful, God will be merciful to 
thee; and if thou art not merciful, God will not show mercy 
to thee,” Rosh hash. 17 a, ‘To whom is sin pardoned? to him 
who forgives injury.” 

xaTaxavyaras édeos xploews, “mercy boasts over (or against) 
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judgment.” eos is human mercy shown in practise, xploews 
is God’s condemnatory judgment, cf. Jas. 5", Jn. 5%. This 
gives the converse of the previous sentence. As the unmerciful 
will meet with no mercy, so a record of mercy will prevent con- 
demnation. Cf. 5” and Ecclus. 3% 40!”, Tob. 4%. The doc- 
trine (and need) of God’s forgiving mercy is here assumed in 
regular Jewish fashion. 


On the great importance ascribed to mercy as a virtue in Jewish 
thought, see Bousset, Religion des Judentums*, pp. 162 f. 

The contrast of God’s opposing attributes of mercy and justice does 
not seem to be in mind here. The contrast of Freos and xplots is a 
natural one, and is found in both Greek and Jewish sources, cf. Diog. 
Laert. ii, 3°, references to Bereshith r. in Wetstein, and the references 
in Soitta, p. 70, note 6. 

xaztzxxuzitat is found elsewhere only in Jas. 3'4, Rom. 11'8, Zech. 
1o0'%, Jer. s5o0[27]" xatexauydobe Scaoxcbovtes thy xAnpovomlayv pou, 
50[27]?*. It does not occur in secular writers. 1 Cor. 15** well illus- 
trates the meaning of this word. 


nataxauyerat] B (—re) NKL minnpler ff m vg Aug boh. 

xaraxauzxécbw)] A 33 minnpsve, 

nxaraxcuxacbe] C* syrpesh, 

xataxauyzo0e is insufficiently attested and is probably due to an 
error. xataxauyéc0w is the harder reading, but the group A 33 points 
to an emendation. 


Ereo¢ xolcews] CKL minn read Preov xplcews. Since the accusa- 
tive yields no sense, this must have been understood as td Bheov, 
attested by Ps.-Herodian, Epimerismoi, ed. Boissonade, 1819, p. 235, 
and not found elsewhere. 


14-26. Neither does the possession of Faith give any license 
to dispense with good works. 

This touches another case of substitution of a sham for the 
reality ; cf. 122-25 %6f. 28f, As an excuse, faith is worth no more 
than love. 

The fundamental idea of a warning against sham is common 
enough to all moralists. The special interest here is that James 
makes his contrast not between, e. g., sayings and doings, but 
between two terms important in Christian thought, viz., faith 
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and works, and that in the course of his argument he uses other 
theological terms and reveals an acquaintance with many diverse 
theological conceptions and modes of thought. 

14. Faith, if it does not lead to good works, is impotent to 
save. 

Tl ddpendos, cf. v. 16, x Cor. 1522, and (r& @derla) Ecclus. 20” 
4144, Job 2115. ddeAos is found in LXX only once (Job 15°). 
Cf. rf yap (or od”, or 5) Spedos (note absence of the article, as 
here), Philo, De poster. Cain. 24, Quod deus immut. 33, De agric. 
30; Teles (ed. Hense), p. 27 Tf otv Seros 7d obras éyew; Th 
SpeAos was a common expression in the vivacious style of the 
moral diatribe. See Bultmann, Stil der paulinischen Predigt, 


p- 33: 


Epedos] BC* 102; cf. v. ** (sine +6, BC*), 1 Cor. 15%* (sine +6, DFG). 
td Speedos] NAC*KL minnfere oma, probably emendation. 


adeXgot ov. Marks a new paragraph, cf. 2!, etc. 

mlorw, Introduced without the article as a new idea; cf. 
n wloris, v.15, and 1% 415, 

Cf. 13» 6 21. 5, 14-27 518 Faith (cf. especially 2") is here assumed 
to be the fundamental attitude of the Christian adherent, which 
makes him a Christian. No ground exists for thinking that 
this assumption was, or could be, doubted by any one. Ai 
Christians (cf. mvorol, “believers,” Acts 161, 2 Cor. 6'5, 1 Tim. 
5'*) have faith, and James uses the term, without any attempt 
at the formation of an exact psychological concept of the con- 
tents of faith, merely as the ordinary term familiar to all for a 
well-known inner state. The cases of the demons, Abraham, 
and Rahab all present an analogy to Christian faith which, 
while inadequate, is yet valuable for argument—the more so 
that Abraham and Rahab were recognised on all hands to have 
been “justified.” 

Aéyy, “say,” in presenting his claim to be approved of men 
and of God. So 133 undels Aeyéro, cf. 28. This word is not to 
be too much emphasised, as if it meant “pretend,” and as if 
doubt were seriously thrown on the man’s actual possession of 
faith. The inadequate and empty “faith” which produces no 
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works may be hardly worthy of the name, but it is not necessa- 
rily a deliberate hypocrisy. 

The contrast is not between saying (Aéyy) and doing (épya 
éy7), as it was in 1* between hearing and doing; it is rather 
between mere adherence to Christianity and conduct, or between 
church-membership and life (3rlorw éyew, épya exe). 

épya, of. 125, 

épya seems here a recognised term for “good deeds.” Ch. Mt. 
516 233, Rom. 2%, Jn. 3, Tit. 116, etc., etc., where 72 épya means 
“conduct,”’ which is made up of an infinite number of separate 
épya. For the use of the word in moral relations, cf. Prov. 24” 
bs amodiiwow éxdorm Kara Ta épya atrod, Ps. 6212, Apoc. 
Bar. 517 “saved by their works,’ 4 Ezra 725, Pirke Aboth, iii, 
14; lv, 15, and many other passages referred to by Spitta, pp. 
72-76. 

On the expression épya éyew, wiorw éyew, cf. 4 Ezra 777 
832 1383 “even such as have works and faith toward the Al- 
mighty,” Apoc. Bar. 141? (the righteous) “have with them a 
store of works preserved in treasuries.”’ 

The épya here do not appear as specifically épya vépou; the 
word merely denotes conduct as contrasted with faith. This 
contrast cannot be original with this writer (cf. 4 Ezra 9’ 13”). 

The contrast of faith and works will appear wherever faith 
is held to be the fundamental characteristic of the true members 
of the religious community, while at the same time a body of 
laws regulating conduct is set forth as binding. It is inevitable 
that by some, whether in practise or in theory, the essential 
underlying unity of the two absolute requirements will be over- 
looked and one or the other regarded as sufficient. This will 
always call out protests like that of James, who represents the 
sound and sensible view that not one only but both of these 
requirements must be maintained. 

In the discussions of the Apostle Paul the contrast is the same 
in terms, but its real meaning is different and peculiar. Paul’s 
lofty repudiation of “works” has nothing but the name in com- 
mon with the attitude of those who shelter their deficiencies of 
conduct under the excuse of having faith. Paul’s contrast was 
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a novel one, 01s. between the works of an old and abandoned 
system and the faith of a newly adopted one. His teaching was 
really intended to convey a doctrine of forgiveness. 

Our author, on the other hand, with nothing either of Paul’s 
subtlety or of his mystical insight into the act of faith and 
glorification of faith’s contents, is led to draw the more usual 
contrast between the faith and works which are both deemed 
necessary under the same system. Hence, while faith is the 
same thing with both—an objective fact of the Christian life, 
the works of which they speak are different—in one case the con- 
duct required by the Jewish law, in the other that demanded 
by Christian ethics. That the two in part coincided does 
not make them the same. One was an old and abandoned fail- 
ure, impotent to secure the salvation which it was believed to 
promise, the other was the system of conduct springing from 
and accompanying a new life. 

But this distinction, while it makes plain that James is not 
controverting what Paul meant, yet does not insure the full 
agreement of James and Paul, for Paul, although he would have 
heartily admitted the inadequacy of a faith which does not 
show itself in works, would never have admitted that justifica- 
tion comes €£ épywv. James has simply not learned to use 
Paul’s theology, and betrays not the slightest comprehension 
of the thought of Paul about faith and the works of the Law. 

The contrast between reliance on membership in the religious 
community and on conduct is as old as Amos and the Hebrew 
prophets, and comes out in the words of John the Baptist, and 
of Jesus in the Synoptics and John. All that James adds to 
these is the term “‘faith,”’ to denote the essential element in the 
membership, and then an elaborate discussion in which the terms 
and instances of later Jewish theology are freely employed. 

The use (see below) of the same formula which Paul seems to 
have created indicates that Paul had preceded James, but it is 
plain that James had made no study of Paul’s epistles, and these 
formulas may have come to his knowledge without his having 
read Paul’s writings, which, we must remember, the Book of 
Acts does not even mention. See Introduction, supra, pp. 35 f. 


7M, 
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pr) duvarar 9 wloris oacat aurdv; cf. 1% (and note) 4! 
515, 0, 

This question is presented as if it admitted of but one an- 
. swer, and that a self-evident one. 

16-17. Illustration from the emptiness of words of charity 
as a substitute for deeds. 

This is not, like the closely similar verses, 2? !-, a concrete in- 
stance of James’s contention, but a little parable; for another 
parable to the same purport, cf. 2**. The illustration is ab- 
ruptly introduced, as in 31: 12, 

The comparison has itself a moral significance, and the same 
thought is found in other literature, e. g. Plautus, Epid. 116. 
nam quid te igitur rettulit beneficum esse oratione si ad rem aux- 
dium emortuomst ? 


15. é&v] BS§ 33 69 minn ff m. 
éay 3é] ACKL minnpler yg syrpesh. hel, 
éav yé&o] sah. 


yupvol, “naked,” in the sense of “insufficiently clad”; ef. 
Job 22° “stripped the naked of their clothing,” Is. 20? * 58’, 
Jn. 217 (without the ézrevdvr7s), Mt. 2526 #-, Acts 19!8; see ref- 
erences in L. and S. 

The plural after singular subjects connected by 7 is in ac- 
cord with the occasional usage of good Greek writers. See 
Hadley-Allen, § 608; Blass-Debrunner, § 135. Buttmann and 
Blass ascribe the plural here to the fact that the two nouns are 
of different genders, but this is not the case in all the examples 
from secular Greek. 

épnucpou tpodijs, “food for the day,” “the day’s supply of 
food.” 

The word éfyepos is not in the O. T., but this whole phrase 
is found in Diod. iii, 32; Dion. Hal. viii, 41; Aristides, xlix, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 537. It is an expression natural to secular Greek, 
and used here, much like the English “daily bread,” to describe 
the poor person’s need as urgent; cf. Philo, In Flacc. 17 révyT& 
dopev xal pdrus To eprpepov eis aiTa TA avayxata rropllew 
SuvdpeOa, Ps.-Plutarch, An vitios. p. 499 C mpocairnow épr- 
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uépov tpodys. Other extracts may be found in Mayor’, p. 97, 
and Field, Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, 1899, 
pp. 236 f. 

16. imdyere ev eipnvy, “good bye,” a Jewish expression; 
cf. Acts 1636, Mk, 5%4, Lk. 7%, Judg. 18°, 1 Sam. 1!7 204%, 2 Sam. 
15°; cf. J. Friedmann, Der gesellschaftliche Verkehr und die 
Umegangsformeln in talmudischer Zeit, Berlin, 1914, p. 34. 

Oeppatver Ge xal yoprdfecOe, The context requires that these 
be taken as passive; and, indeed, in order to say “warm and 
feed yourselves’’ it would be necessary in the late usage of 
the N. T. to use the active with a reflexive pronoun, vpas 
avrous, éauvrous; cf. e. g. 132 mapanoyilduevos éavrous. Cf. 
Blass-Debrunner, § 310. . 


That Sepuatvery was commonly used of the effect of warm clothes 
is shown by Job 31”, Hag. x*, but also by Plut. Quest. conviv. vi, 6, 
p. 691 D, and a curious passage (quoted by Wetstein) in which Galen 
(De vir. medic. simpl. ii) criticises the common neglect of writers to 
observe the distinction between that which warms and that which 
merely keeps off the cold. 


dere, plural after Ts, which is treated as a kind of collective. 
See Hadley-Allen, § 609 a; Kriiger, § 58, 4, A. 5. 

Ta, émirndea, “the necessaries of life.’ Not elsewhere in 
the N. T.; occasionally in LXX, but with no corresponding 
Hebrew word. 


Epedoc] sine +6 BC*; cf. v.*. 


17. o&rws, making the application of the parable, cf. Lk. 15" 
17°, 
dav pi xy epya, cf. vv. 18 ™ 26 9 alors ywpls [rev] Epyav, 

Faith is said to “have” works, perhaps in the sense of “‘at- 
tendance or companionship” (Lex. s. 0. éyw I, 2, c). 

vexpa, cf. v.%*. The two things which are opposed are not 
faith and works (as with Paul) but a living faith and a dead © 
faith. The dead faith is also called apyy (v.®) ; of. 12° udraws. 
It is not denied that faith can exist without works, but it is the 
wrong kind of faith.x 

On the figurative use of vexpés for “inactive and useless,” 
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Rom. 6" 78, Heb. 6! 9", cf. Epict. Diss. iti, 23% xat yyy ay pn 
ravra (sc. a conviction of sin) 420s 0 TOU dedooddou Adyos, 
vexpes €oTt wal auros wal o Xéyor. 

xa?’ éaurny, “in itself” (R.V.), strengthens vexpd, “inwardly 
dead ”’; not merely hindered from activity, but defective in its 
own power to act; see 2 Macc. 13'*, Acts 28'6, Rom. 1423, and 
secular references in Lex. s. v. ard, II, 1, e, of. Gen. 30 43%. 


Of the various renderings proposed the only other one deserving 
mention is that of Grotius and others, who give it this meaning of “by 
itself,” “alone” (ff sola), but interpret, “faith without works is dead, 
being alone.” This involves a tautology, and in strictness would 
require the addition of the participle odca. 


18. A possible rejoinder in behalf of the censured persons, 
and its refutation. 

Supposed bringer of excuses: “‘One has pre-eminently 
faith, another has pre-eminently wor 

James: “A live faith and works do not exist sepa- 
rately.” 

GAN’ épet tis. An objection or defense suggested, as in 13 
2*1, For the half-dialogue form, cf. Rom. g!* 111%, 1 Cor. 1535 
GNA épet tis, 4 Macc. 2%, Ep. Barn. 9°, and innumerable pas- 
sages in the Greek moralists. See Introduction, supra, p. 12. 


The future here “denotes a merely supposable case” (Lat. dicaé), 
Winer, § 40, b, p. 280; Buttmann, § 139, 18; Viteau, Grec du N.T., 
Le verbe, § 43. Cf. Heb. 11°. 


In reply to the censure upon those who rely on faith and 
neglect conduct, it is here suggested that one person has faith 
(cf. 1 Cor. 12° érépp miors & T@ avT@ mvevpartt), another 
works, doubtless not in either case with perfect exclusiveness 
but in pre-eminent degree. This is a defense which suggests 

(antinomianism) but includes a curious tolerance. While ob- 
viously weak—a weaker position, indeed, than downright anti- 
nomianism—it has a certain plausibility, and very likely fairly 
expresses the underlying unformulated philosophy of not a few 
persons. 

The objector’s words are contained in one sentence; then 
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James replies with SetEdy wot err, This sentence is evidently 
from the point of view of vv. !*!7, and is intended flatly and 
comprehensively to deny that faith and works are separate 
gifts, like, for instance, prophecy and healing. 

ov, xay, The pronouns do not refer to James and the 
objector, but are equivalent to els, érepos, “one,” “another,” 
and are merely a more picturesque mode of indicating two 
imaginary persons. Very much the same is true of “thou” 
and “I” in the second half of the verse, where James has no 
idea of emphasising his ow# superior uprightness. 


od cannot be made to refer to James (1) because James is contend- 
ing not for faith but for works, and (2) because James’s personality has 
up to this poipt been so little prominent (the first person has been only 
used in the conventional address d3eAgol pou), that some clear indi- 
cation of such a direct contrast between him and the objector would 
be expected, at least épet tt¢ dnol instead of épet tt. 

For a similar usage cf. the quotation from Bion in a fragment of the 
Cynic Teles (ed. Hense’, pp. 5 f., from Stobeus, Anthol. iii, 1, 98 [Mein. 
v, 67]), ph odv BodAou Beutep0Adyos Dy td xpwtoAdyou xpbdowxoy’ ef 32 wy, 
a&vapuoctéy te xorhoets. ad udv Royer xadas, dye 88 Epyouat, onal (sc. & 
Blwy), xal od udev xoAday, syd 88 evd¢ toutoul xardaywyd¢ yevdpevoc, xat 
a) wav eDxopo¢ yevduevos 8Buwe sAeuOeplws, éyd 32 AapBdvww ebbapotic¢ 
xaod col oby Uxoxlxtuwy 0688 dyevvGuwyv 003% peppuotpdy. 

Teles (c. 230 B.c.), quoting his predecessor Bion, is urging that every 
man must play the part that Fortune assigns him, and says: “Tf, then, 
you are a second-class actor, don’t envy the réle of the first-class player. 
If you do, you will commit blunders. You are a ruler, I am a subject 
(says [Bion]); you have many under you, I, as a tutor, but this one; 
and you grow prosperous and give generously, while I cheerfully receive 
from you without fawning or degrading myself or complaining.” 

It is to be noted that in the first sentence from Teles od is the man 
with the inferior actor’s part, while in the rest of the passage of is the 
more prosperous man, in contrast to the speaker, who modestly pre- 
sents himself as the representative of lesser worldly fortune. This is 
not unlike the way in which James (see below) fails to preserve strictly 
the rdéles of his fragmentary dialogue. 

On the “ideal” second person in Greek (equivalent to tt¢), see Gil- 
dersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, i, 1900, p. 41, with many examples. 


éyes. To be taken as an affirmation not a question. ees 
and éy are manifestly parallel. 
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awlorw means wloTw ywpis tav Epywv, or, at least, with a 
minimum of épya. épya is épya with a minimum of méoris. 

detEov, “show,” “prove,” “demonstrate,” cf. Jas. 3%. Here 
begins the reply addressed to the objector. James replies, first, 
by a challenge to the objector to produce a case of faith stand- 
ing by itself without accompanying works. This challenge rests 
on the assumption that such a ‘‘dead”’ faith is really no faith 
at all. James, however, does not pursue that aspect of the mat- 
ter, but proceeds, secondly (xayw oor Se(Ew), with the converse 
of the first challenge, in the form of an offer to show that any 
case of works supposed to stand by themselves without under- 
lying faith is merely deceptive and really implies a co-existent 
faith. 

On the form of expression, by challenge and offer, cf. Theoph. 
Ad Autol. i, 2 SetEdy pow rov avOpanrdv cov Kayo co. SelEw Tov 
Oedv you, Epictet. i, 6% eyo cor SelEw . . . od 8 epol Secxvue 
and other references in Bultmann, p. 33. 


ywoels] BSACP minn ff vg boh sah syrresh. bel arm, 

éx] KL minniosee plu, An unfortunate conformation to the follow- 
ing clause, which spoils the sense. 

It is interesting that in the English A.V. the influence of the Vulgate 
(sine) led to the rendering “without,” which is not a correct translation 
of the Received Greek Text, which reads éx. 


yuls tév Eoywv] CKL minnpler add cou, doubtless part of the same 
emendation which produced éx. 


xayo oot SelEw, “From the very existence of righteous con- 
duct the fact of faith can be demonstrated, for without faith 
I could not do the works.” Note the elegant construction of 
this sentence in which the chiastic order rlorw—é€pywv, épywv 
—nlorw well corresponds to the natural emphasis- 


x&yo oot 8elEw] BN minn. 
nay Bel& cor] ACKL minn vg. A weakening conformation to 
order of preceding 3et&v pot. 


éx tOv Epywv wou] ff vg syrte! omit wou, by a conformation to their 
text of the preceding clause. 
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axtottv 3°] BNC 33 minn ff. 
xtatty wou] AKLP minnpler vg boh sah syrresb- bel, Conformation to 
thy xlatty cou. 


The interpretations of this difficult verse are very numerous and for 
the most part highly subtle and unsatisfactory. The interpretation 
presented above, which was given by Pott in Koppe’s Novum Testa- 
mentum, 1816, and by H. Bouman, Commentarius per petuus in Jacobs 
epistolam, Utrecht, 1865, differs from others in taking oé and éys in 
the defense as referring merely to two representatives of different types 
of religion, not to the writer of the epistle and the objector himself. 
Thereby one of the chief difficulties of the exegesis is overcome, namely, 
the difficulty that o6 and éy@ in the objection (v. '**) do not suit well 
the corresponding éyof, wou, and cou, cot, in the retort of James (v. 18>), 
With any other mode of interpretation it seems impossible to gain a 
satisfactory sense from the passage. 

The interpretations are divided into two main groups, according as 
&AX’ get tte is taken (1) as interposing a reply in defense of the ten- 
dency censured in vv. '-!7, or (2) as introducing the reinforcement of 
an ally who adds his word in the same contention as that of James. 

I. «t¢ as an objector. 

This interpretation (which I adopt) finds its support chiefly in the 
argument used above, that this is the only natural meaning of the phrase 
&MX’ get tt¢ in such a context. Under this view the words introduced 
by épet will not extend beyond Fw, v. '**, for 3etGov xtA. is evidently 
spoken in the interest of James’s main contention. As to how the 
words (!**) can express an objection, and what that objection is, opin- 
ions have been various. The first and most obvious difficulty in this 
view has always been that the objector seems to declare that James 
has faith, while the objector himself has works. That would reverse 
their respective parts, and the difficulty has been met in three ways. 

1. Since the objection is quoted by James, oé is taken as if from 
James’s point of view and éyw as if referring to James: ‘“‘ But someone 
will say, ‘Thou (#. e. the representative of the class just censured) hast 
faith, while I (James) have works.’”’ This is taken either (a) as a de- 
fense of the class censured, on the ground that several types of religion 
are alike admissible, or (6) as an attack upon James, who is declared 
to have only works (which are inferior to faith), whereas the person 
attacked has faith, the superior quality (so Weiss). To this, under 
either form, (a) or (6), James replies that faith cannot exist alone. 

Both these explanations are exposed to the fatal difficulty that the 
objection of the defender is given in direct discourse (as, e. g., in 2%) so 
that éya cannot possibly refer to James; the interpretation of Weiss 
is exposed to the further, equally fatal, objection that it is impos- 
sible to suppose that James could have introduced, in the mouth of a 
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supposititious defender, such an insulting personal attack on himself. 
The rhetorical device of the objector’s defense is very characteristic of 
Greek popular moral exhortation of this period, and is always adopted 
solely in order to state vividly a possible point of view, in itself not 
wholly unreasonable, but liable to the crushing rejoinder with which 
the author follows it. It must be assumed as intended to aid, not to 
hinder, the development of the main contention. To withdraw the 
reader’s mind from the main subject by raising the question of the 
author’s own character and principles would be a strangely inept turn. 
Moreover, for Weiss’s view the precise bearing of the attack (through 
the supposed inferiority of works to faith) would have to be more clearly 
expressed. James nowhere lays himself open to the accusation that he 
thinks works can exist without faith. 

2. A second way of meeting the difficulty is that of von Soden, WH. 
mg., and others, who take Eye:¢ as a question, by which doubt is ex- 
pressed of James’s possession of faith; thus: 

James: “Faith without works is dead.” 

Opponent: “Hast thou any faith?” 

James: “I have works. Show me thy faith without works, and I 
will prove that I have faith.” 

Apart from the fact that this interpretation gives the passage too 
much the character of personal debate, with an argumentum ad hominem, 
to suit the style proper to general hortatory moral writing, this theory 
fails because it does violence to the Greek. For (a), in order to call in 
question James’s faith, the opponent would have had to say pi od xlorv 
Exerc; (cf.e.g.v.'*). The present form of the question would be wholly 
weak and unnatural. (5) The theory neglects the obvious parallelism 
of od Exerc, xzym Eyw, in which the presence of xa( and the lack of any 
sufficient introduction to the second part make it impossible to assume 
that we have a question and answer. 

3. (a) In despair of any other solution, Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 
11887, p.874; 1902, ii, p. 547; E. Y. Hincks (Journal of Bibl. Literature, 
Xviii, 1899, pp. 199-201), Baljon, Katholieke Brieven, 1904, p. 42, have 
declared the text corrupt, and propose to read against all Mss. (except 
the Latin Codex Corbeiensis [ff], the reading of which is admittedly a 
secondary correction) od Epya Eyers xdyo xfotty Ew. 

The meaning will then be, as in the explanation defended above, an 
appeal by the opponent to the equal value of various religious gifts, 
faith and works both being good in their own way. In the text as re- 
constructed each gift will be assigned to the right person, faith to the 
opponent, works to James. 

But (1) this reconstruction of the text is too violent a procedure to 
be acceptable so long as any other explanation can be found, and (2) 
the resulting text is unsatisfactory. For James’s own character and 
principles have not been in question, and to represent the defender as 
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here drawing a sharp contrast specifically between James and himself 
is to make the words amount to an attack on James. Thus this solu- 
tion is exposed to the same objections as that of Weiss already discussed. 

(b) Of the same violent sort is the suggestion of Spitta, followed by 
Hollmann, that the objection originally introduced by dAX’ épet st¢ 
has fallen out, so that originally o) xfomyv Exets constituted the first 
words of James’s rejoinder. 

But such a rejoinder, in which the writer declares that he possesses 
these highly prized works, would be very unnatural, to say nothing of 
the fact that James would not have admitted voluntarily and gratu- 
itously that his own faith required proof. And Spitta’s attempt to 
reconstruct the objection introduced by épet tt¢ is weak (“Aus dem 
Fehlen gewisser Werke kénne nicht geschlossen werden, der Glaube sei 
nicht lebendig, und die Werke, auf welche Jakobus poche, kénnten 
den Mangel der x(ott¢ nicht ersetzen,” p. 79). 

Hollmann’s attempt is equally unconvincing: “ Allein da wird jemand 
sagen : [Was ntitzen Werke ohne Glauben? Ich aber habe Glauben |] 
Du hast Glauben und ich habe Werke? Zeige mir deinen Glauben ” 
(in J. Weiss, Schriften des N. T. ii, 1908, p. 10). 

4. The interpretation defended above is not open to any of these 
objections. 

IL. tt¢ as an ally. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the more usual of the interpretations above 
described has led a second group of interpreters to take the sentence 
introduced by dAX’ épet tt¢ as coming not from an opponent but from 
a third party, who is an ally of James. The sentence ad xlottwv Eyer¢ 
xayi Eoya Eyw is then taken to be merely the introduction, establish- 
ing a basis for argument, while 3et&6v por xtA. contains the real gist 
of the utterance of m¢: ‘“‘Nay, someone will say, ‘Thou (the person 
censured by James) hast, or art supposed to have, faith, while I (the 
ally of James now speaking) really have works; in fact thy faith (since 
it cannot be demonstrated by works) is not only dead but practically 
non-existent, while my recognized works prove that I have faith as 
well.’ 99 

Where the quotation from the imaginary ally stops is less easy to 
determine, and that is not very important, since in most forms of this 
theory the point of view of the ally and of James are identical. Some 
‘make it stop with v. '%, others carry the interjected remarks on to the 
end of v.**. This latter view has the great disadvantage of separating 
the example of Abraham from the parallel instance of Rahab. 

1. Under the more common form of this view (De Wette, Beyschlag, 
Mayor) the interrupting t¢ is thought of as another Christian; d¢AA& 
is taken as like mmo vero (cf. Jn. 162, Phil. 11*, Lk. 127 16%); od xlottw 
Eyes is given the meaning “thou pretendest to have faith,” a pretense 
which is shown to be false in the sentence 3et&v wot xtA. 
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But the natural sense of 4A)’ épet tt¢ is too clear to permit here this 
meaning of 4\A&; and it is not justifiable to make Eyets equivalent to 
Aéyerg Execv. Further, the introduction of an ally, representing the 
same point of view, is wholly uncalled for, and cannot be accounted 
for on the ground either of “modesty” (Mayor) or of “dramatic vivid- 
ness” (Beyschlag). It would have to be made more obvious by the 
context. James cannot thus boast of works, nor has he occasion to 
defend himself against any charge of lack of faith. This interpretation, 
although widely held, cannot be accepted. 

2. A more plausible form of this theory, or rather an important ad- 
vance upon it, is the interpretation of Zahn (Einleitung, i, § 4, note 4), 
based upon the view of Hofmann and Stier. Zahn accepts the view that 
tts is a kind of ally, but finds that the only ally that would suit the 
conditions is an unbelieving Jew, whose supposed words run through 
v.19: “Nay, if you maintain your practices, some Jew will say, ‘Thou, 
as a Christian, hast thy faith, and I, as a Jew, my works; but thy con- 
duct gives the lie to thy professions of faith, whereas my conduct shows 
that I have all the faith a man needs. Thy vaunted faith is no more 
than that of the demons.’”’ This is concrete and has advantages over 
most other interpretations. But the difficulty remains that dA)’ éoet tr¢ 
is more naturally taken as introducing not a reinforcement of James’s 
position, but an objection or defense of those censured. Further, in 
the general style of this epistle (which is not a true letter addressed 
to a definite body of readers) such a reference to Jewish Christian argu- 
ment would have to be made more explicit and clear. And, finally, 
there is noevidence that faith and works were ever the accepted party 
cries of Jews and Christians. On the contrary, faith characterised the 
Jew, and not &9ya but véuos and xeprtozy were what he claimed as 
his distinction, cf. Rom. 9* *, Phil. 3%. And the content of faith, as 
indicated in v. 1°, is a monotheism which Jew and Christian shared. 
If faith, as such, were here thought of as that which distinguishes 
Christian from Jew, v. '* could not possibly have been written. 

Similar is the view of E. Haupt (Studien und Kritiken, vol. lvi, 1883, 
p. 187), who substitutes a non-christian moralist for the Pharisaic Jew. 
This is open to the same objections as Zahn’s view, and to the additional 
one that, especially in Palestine, the defender of ‘mere morality”? seems 
less appropriate in such a tract than the polemical Jew. 

For criticism of various views, besides the commentaries see Holtz- 
mann, Lehrb. d. neutest. Theologte?, 1911, ii, p. 374, note 2. 


19-26. Argument from the instances of the demons and of 
Abraham and Rahab. 
(a) v.1*, Faith by itself can be exerted by demons. 
(b) vv. %-34, In Abraham’s case, faith had to be com- 
pleted by works in order to secure justification. 
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(c) v.25, Likewise Rahab was justified by works. 
(d) v. 2%. Thus faith without works is dead. 

19. Faith (even the supreme faith in One God) can be ex- 
erted by demons, who are not thereby saved. 

James, after refuting the excuse of the objector, proceeds with 
his main argument. The point made in v.'® is in support of 
the original proposition of vv. ': 1’, that faith without works 
is dead; v. '!® is thus an argument parallel to that of vv. !©'°, 

muotevers, Perhaps better taken as affirmation than (Tdf. 
WH.) as question. 

Sri els Oeos Eorw, 

This, the existence and unity of God, is doubtless thought of 
as the chief element in faith, but it is going too far to represent 
it as including the whole of James’s conception of faith. Cf. 
the emphasis on monotheism (with reference to Christ added) 
in 1 Cor. 8% *, Eph. 4°, 1 Thess. 1°. 


The emphasis on monotheism as the prime article of the Jewish creed 
is to be seen in the Shema (Deut. 6‘), “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord”’ (cf. Mk. 12%*), and may be illustrated from Philo, 
De opif. mundi, 61 ; De nobilitate, 5; Leg. ad Gatum, 16. See Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums, ch. 15. 


That a strong perception of the fundamental and distinctive 
significance of monotheism passed over into the early church 
may be illustrated from Hermas, Mand. i, rp@rov wdyrav mlo- 
revoov Sri els dorw o Oeds; it was not peculiar to Jewish 
Christians. Cf. Harnack, Mission und Ausbrettung des Christen- 
tums, Buch ii, Kap. 9. 


Str els Bed¢ Eorrv] BC (3 6e6¢) minn? ff Priscill. 
Ste alg gotty 5 Beds] NA min! vg. 
Ste 8 Beds ele Eotrv] KL minnpler, 
Some other minor variations in a few minuscules are due to the 
omission of the article before 6e6¢. The Latin versions are: 
ff quia unus deus ; 
Priscillian guia unus deus est ; 
Vg quoniam unus est deus. 
The text of KL has probably put 8 @e6¢ first in order to give it a more 
emphatic position. As between the other two readings, that of B is 
less conventional (see Mayor’s note, p. 100), hence more likely to be 
original. The parallel 4)3 probably exhibits the same tendency, for, 
OF “base Plus ght a ey ede [eres S05 itt et fhe jes , 4 
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there also the reading of B (with P, which is here lacking) is probably 
right as against an emender who inserted the article. 


KANOS Trovets, cf. v.*, KANGS Toetre, “This is good as far 
as it goes,”’ perhaps said with a slight touch of irony, as in Mk. 7°. 

Ta Saipdvia, The evil spirits whose presence and power is 
so often referred to in the Gospels; cf. 31°. 


This is better than to think of the gods of the heathen, whom nothing 
here suggests. 


musTevovolwv, For illustration of this, cf. Mt. 8°, Mk. 1%. 
d¢plocovow, “shudder in terror.”” This word properly means 
“bristle up,” cf. Latin horreo, horresco. 


The “shuddering awe” of demons and others before the majesty of 
God was a current idea, cf. Dan. 7'*, Or. Man. 4, Jos. B. J. v, 108; Justin 
Martyr, Dial. 49, Xorotg Bv xal ta Batudwa gotccer (cf. Dial. 30 and 
121), Test. Abrah., Rec. A, 16; Xen. Cyr. iv, 2!§; the Orphic fragment 
(nos. 238, 239) found in Clem. Alex. Strom. v, 14, p. 724 P. Satuoves By 
eplacouct; and passages quoted by Hort, ad loc. 


Here the thought is of a fear which stands in contrast to the 
peace of salvation. A faith which brings forth only this result 
is barren. Cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, pp. 42 f., E. Tr. p. 288. 

20-24. The argument from reason of v.?* is followed by an 
argument from Scripture. In the great case of Abraham faith 
and works co-operated to secure justification. 

20. Ores 5¢ ywavar, Introducing this new argument: ‘Do 
you desire a proof?’”’ Like the similar Rom. 13? (see Lietz- 
mann, ad loc. in Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 1906), this 
can be taken as an affirmative sentence with little difference of 
meaning. | 

& dvOporre xevd. This address to a single person corresponds 
with v. 4, v.1®, and v.%. In v. *4 the writer falls out of the 
singular into the more natural but less forcible and pungent 
plural, perhaps because he is there giving a summary statement 
in conclusion. Direct address in the singular, and in harsh tone, 
is characteristic of the diatribe, so @ TraXalmwpe, Tddas, cap- 
vieov, wwpé, rovnpé, infelix, miser, stulte; cf. Bultmann, p. 14. 

xevds means “empty,” 3. e. “deficient,” and is used here much 
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like “fool”; cf. the Aramaic 8p") paxd, Mt. 5%, also Paul’s 
a&dpwv, “thou fool,” 1 Cor. 152, and ® avOpenre, Rom. 2! 9”, 
See Trench, Synonyms, § xlix, and Mayor’, p. 102. It is used as 
a common term of disparagement in obvious senses in Hermas, 
Mand. xi, passim. The strong expression is called out by 
James’s abhorrence of this sham faith. 


The view of Hilgenfeld and others, that the Apostle Paul is meant 
as the dOowxos xevé¢ hardly needs to be referred to. 


apyn, “ineffective,” “barren” (R.V.), “unprofitable,” “un- 
productive of salvation,” cf. Mt. 1236, 2 Pet. 18, Wisd. 145 
(with Grimm’s note); this sense is common in classical Greek, 
where a@pyds is connected with such words as y@pa, yf, xpr)- 
para, Sépu, xpdvos, SiarpiBy,. Cf. verpds, vv.%-%, in much 
the same sense. 


There is possibly a little play on words here, between ywpt¢ téy Epyuy 
and dpyf (from é-epyns). 


éeyt] BC* minn ff sah. 
vexoé] NAC*KLP minnpler boh syrveb. bel, Conformation to v. *. 


21. "ABpadp o rrarip nyuav. Cf. Mt. 3°, Rom. 4!, 4 Mace. 
16” 178 (Codd. NV, and better reading), Pirke Aboth, v, 4°, etc. 
On Abraham as the supreme example of faith, see EB and 
JE, art. “Abraham,” Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 154-164. 


The use of this phrase suggests that the writer was a Jew, but is not 
wholly conclusive, for the Christians held themselves to be the spiritual 
children of Abraham (cf. Gal. 37, Rom. 4'*!-). Cf. 1 Cor. 10!, Clem. 
Rom. 31, which were addressed to readers not of Jewish extraction. 


éduxaro6n, Used here as a familiar and current term sub- 
stantially equivalent to gaat, v. 4, 

ducatobv means “pronounce righteous,” “acquit” (e.g. Ex. 
237), and hence is used of God with reference to the great assize 
on the day of judgment. Like owfew, however (cf. Acts 27, 
1 Cor. 1%) the word was used by anticipation, as it is here in 
James, to refer to the present establishment of a claim to (or 
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acceptance of the gift of) such acquittal (e. g. Lk. 18", Rom. 
8”). The meaning of the word S:«aoty in Paul’s use does 
not differ from that which he found already current, although 
his theological doctrine of justification, which he set forth with 
the aid of the word, was highly original. Nor does the meaning 
in the present verse depart at all from the ordinary. The justi- 
fication here referred to is not anything said by God in Genesis, 
but is the fulfilment of the promises there recorded. See Lex. 
s.v. Sia; HDB, “Justification”; Sanday, Romans, pp. 
28-31. 


For an account of many attempts to give a different meaning to 
&3rxarhGy, see Beyschlag, pp. 132 f. 


e& pyar, 

Cf. Rom. 4, especially v.?, ef yap "A Bpadp €& epyow édicawOn, 
Eyer Kavynua*> AAX’ ov pos Oeov KTr,, Rom. 3”: %8, Gal. 2'¢ ov 
Sicarotras dvOperros é€ epywv vduou xrd, The contention of 
James corresponds to the usual Jewish view and to a somewhat 
superficial common sense. 


Note how in Rom. 4’, as here, the case of Abraham is brought in as 
the great test case to which the readers’ minds are likely spontaneously 
to turn and to which the opponent will appeal. In each case the 
writer has to argue against the established idea of his readers, Paul 
against the Jew, James against the Christian who is using the justifica- 
tion of Abraham as a cloak for iniquity. Hence the abruptness of the 
opening in both cases. 


avevéyxas xTr., Gen. 22% °, 

This was an épyov, and is here presented as the ground of 
Abraham’s justification. See note on éwlorevcer, v, %3, 

That Abraham was justified and saved was of course recog- 
nised by all; that his justification depended not merely on the 
initial act of faith, but also on his confirmatory manifestation 
of this faith under trial is the contention of James. This, he 
thinks, becomes clear so soon as reference is made to the great 
incident of the sacrifice of Isaac, whereby (Gen. 221) the vital 
reality of Abraham’s faith was tested, and on which followed 
(Gen. 22!*18) a renewal of the promise. Abraham’s failure to 
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sustain this test would have shown his faith weak and doubt- 
less have prevented his justification; thus the inference from 
the great representative case of Abraham to the situation of 
the readers themselves was unavoidable. 

At the same time James’s real contention in vv. ** is not 
so much of the necessity of works as of the inseparability of 
vital faith and works. Not merely are works needed in order 
to perfect faith, but faith likewise aids works. This is all said 
in reply to the suggestion in v. 1® that faith and works are sep- 
arable functions of the Christian life. 

In this connection note the singular, Adres, v. %, and con- 
trast, v. 4, opare, 

The article with Ovovaornpcov has reference to the well-known 
altar of the story (cf. Gen. 22°). 

d&vapéperv, in the sense of “offer” (as a religious act), appears to 
be foreign to secular Greek (which uses xpocpéperv), and due to the 
LXX, where it is common, mainly as a translation for 7>yn, less often 
for vopn. Inthe LXX xpoopépery is mainly used for apn. See West- 
cott’s note on Heb. 7%”. 

Oucracthptov, likewise, in the sense of “altar,” is not found in secular 
Greek writers; see Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 453-461. 


22. drt. The force of 8+ probably runs through vv. ™ 
and 33, 

n wloris, The existence and efficiency of Abraham’s faith 
(which has not previously been mentioned) is assumed, but 
alone it is declared not to have been adequate to secure justi- 
fication. 

ocuvnpye Tots Epos avrov. 

ouvhpyet] 8*A ff read cuvepyet. The weight of ff is here diminished 
by the fact that it also renders éteAeus@y (for which there is no Greek 
variant) by the present tense confirmatur. 

“Faith helped works, and works completed faith,” sc. toward 
the end of justification, as v. * indicates. In this general state- 
ment the mutual relation of faith and works is made plain— 
the two are inseparable in a properly conducted life (cf. v. 18>). 
It is thus hardly true to say that the whole emphasis here 
rests on Tots épyous. Bengel: duo commata quorum in priore si 
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tllud, fides, 1 aliero operibus cum accentu promunctaverts, sen-~ 
tentia liquido percipietur, qua exprimitur, quid utravis pars alters 
conferat. 

The change of tense (curnpryet, érederwOn) is due to the dif- 
fering nature of the two words (“linear” and “punctiliar,”’ cf. 
J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 108 f.). 

rows épryous, dat. of advantage. 

ouvepyety is a common enough Greek word, but is found in 
the LXX only in 1 Esd. 7? and 1 Macc. r2!, and in the N. T. 
only Mk. 16”, Rom. 878, 1 Cor. 16'*, 2 Cor. 61. It means “‘co- 
operate with,” “assist,” “help.” The E.V. “wrought_with”’ 
is misleading, because it tends to put too much emphasis on 
“wrought” and not enough on “ with.” 


Grimm (Lex. s. 9. cuvepyéw) interprets: “Faith (was not inactive, 
but by coworking) caused Abraham to produce works,” and this view 
is held by many. V. !* does, indeed, suggest that James had reached 
this conception of the relation of faith and works as source and product, 
but it is not expressed in v. *%, nor is it directly implied there. The 
persistent attempts to find it in v. *? are ultimately due to Protestant 
commentators’ interest in the doctrine of the supremacy of faith. Not 
the power of vital faith to produce works, but the inseparability of faith 
and works is James’s contention throughout this passage. The argu- 
ment is directed against those who would excuse lack of works by 
appealing to their faith; faith alone, it is declared, is ineffective for 
securing salvation. 

That cuvfpyet is used in conscious contrast to deyf (4-epyn) is com- 
monly affirmed, but this interpretation spoils the sense. James does 
not mean that Abraham’s faith, being accompanied by (ovuv-) works, 
was effective (-fpyet), but that faith and works co-operated. 


érexermOn, “was perfected,” not as if previously, before the 
works, it had been an imperfect kind of faith, but meaning that 
it “was completed” (almost ‘“‘supplemented’’), and so enabled 
to do its proper work. If, when the test came, the faith had 
not been matched by works, then it would have been proved 
to be an incomplete faith. The works showed that the faith 
had always been of the right kind, and so “completed”’ it. 


Schneckenburger and many others take the opposite view, “fides 
theoretica imperfecta est donec accedat praxis’’; but these plain people’s 
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faith was no such theologian’s theory. Huther and Beyschlag think 
of faith as “perfected,” in the sense of growing strong by exercise in 
works, but this is not exactly the writer’s thought here. Calvin and 
others try to give to éteAew@n the unlikely sense “was shown to be 
perfect.” Others urge that the process was the complete development 
of what faith really was. The difficulties which the commentators find 
are due partly to dogmatic prepossession, partly to their error in sup- 
posing that James was a subtle theologian who did not write his practical 
maxims and swift popular arguments until he had thought out the 
exact definitions, psychological distinctions, and profound and elusive 
relations involved in the subject. 


23. xal érAnpwoOn. xal introduces the result of ocurypye. 
cal érererwOn. 

% ypadn, viz. Gen. 15%, quoted accurately from the LXX, ex- 
cept that all but two of the chief Mss. have xal érlcrevoey 
for érlorevcer Oé, 


Paul’s quotation in Rom. 4? has 3é, but so do Philo, De mué. nom. 
33; Clem. Rom. 10*; Justin Martyr, Dial. 92, so that the agreement 
need not be significant for the relation of James to Paul. See Hatch, 
Essays, p. 156, where the evidence is given in full. 


The passage Gen. 15° (€Aoyio@n xX.) is taken as a prophecy. 
As such, it was really fulfilled by Abraham’s conduct set forth 
in Gen. 22. “And so, by the addition of conduct (whereby 
his faith was manifested) his faith was perfected, the Scripture 
promise that he should be justified was fulfilled, and he was 
called God’s friend.”’ The same passage of Genesis is also used 
by Paul (Rom. 4’, Gal. 3°) as proof of his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith; James, as if in reply, points out that what he has 
been saying in v. 7! shows that works had to come in and perfect 
this faith in order to bring about the desired end of justification. 

emloTevoen, 

In Gen. 15* the object of Abraham’s faith is that God will 
fulfil the promise just given and grant him an heir. In 1 Macc. 
25, "ABpadp ov év trepacup evpéOn muortds, cab eroylaOn 
avr@ Sixawctvn (Codd. XV ets Sicavocvynv), Gen. 15° is al- 
luded to, and the signal exhibition of this faith in the sacri- 
fice of Isaac (Gen. 22, note 22') appears to be in mind. So here 
in James the sacrifice of Abraham is the act which manifests 
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the faith, cf. Gen. 22'*!*; and this seems to follow the ordinary 
Jewish understanding of the matter. In other passages of the 
N. T. the case is various. Rom. 4!" #- refers to the belief of 
God’s promise of a son; Heb. 11® *- to the faith shown by Abra- 
ham’s departure for an unknown country; Heb. 11° to his 
residence in Canaan; Heb. 11'7 ®- to the sacrifice of Isaac. 
Clem. Rom. 31 connects the sacrifice of Isaac with Abraham’s 
righteousness and faith; Gen. 15° is quoted, but the precise 
nature of Abraham’s faith is not indicated. 

droylaOn avr@ eis Sucacootwnv. From Gen. 15°. 

The same expression is found (of Phinehas) in Ps. 106" #; 
cof. Gen. 15° (with Skinner’s note), Deut. 24!', “it shall be right- 
eousness unto thee before the Lord, thy God,” Deut. 675, Prov. 
2714, It means that God accounted the act (here an act of faith) 
to be righteous, ¢. e. righteous in special and distinguished meas- 
ure. The developed use of S:cacoovvn to denote the possession 
of God’s approval on the whole, and not merely with reference 
to a single act, necessarily enlarged the meaning of the expres- 
sion, which in the N. T. is treated as equivalent to édscasiOn. 


The name of God is avoided in the LXX translation by recasting the 
sentence and using the passive voice éAoy(o8y for the active verb of 
the Hebrew (see Dalman, Worte Jesu, i, pp. 183 f., Eng. transl., pp. 
224-226). Similarly in Ps. 106% !-, 1 Macc. 253, 


wad dlros Geod exrnOn. 

This sentence, which is not to be included as a part of % 
ypadn}, is parallel to 4 wlorus érenerOn Kad érrAnpoOn 4 ypady, 
“In this fact (4. e. €eA78n) the promise implied in éAoyloOn was 
fulfilled.”” The reward was greater than in the case of the 
justification and salvation of ordinary men. 

“Friend of God,” ¢. e. “beloved by God,” appears to have 
been a designation commonly applied to Abraham. So Is. 418 
(ABpadp 8y nydirnoa, Aq. @yarntod pou, Sym. Tod dfAou 
pov); Philo, De sobr. 11, M. p. 401 (where in quoting Gen. 18!” 
girov pou is substituted for wadds pov), Jubilees 19° 30, 
Test. Abraham, passim. The same idea is expressed in different 
language in 2 Chron. 207 (#yamnpévos), Dan. 375, 4 Ezra 3%, 
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Philo, De Abrahamo, 19 (Qeod:Ans), and Abraham’s love to 
God is emphasised in Pirke Aboth, v, 4. Among modern Arabs 
the common designation of Abraham is “the friend of God,” 
_el khalil Allah, or el khalil (cf. Koran, sura iv, 124), and the name 
is even given to Hebron, his burial-place; cf. Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islam, 1885, p. 260. 

In view of this evidence it can only be said that Clem. Rom. 
10! (ABpadp, o plros mpocayopeviets), 172, Tertullian, Ado. 
Juda@os 2, unde Abraham amicus det deputatus? do not furnish 
proof of the dependence of Clement of Rome and Tertullian on 
James. In Iren. iv, 16%, tpse Abraham sine circumcistone et sine 
observatione sabbatorum, credidit deo, et reputatum est illi ad jus- 
titiam, et amicus dei vocatus est, the similar combination of Gen. 
15° and this sentence is probably a mere coincidence. See In- 
troduction, pp. 87, go f. 


It seems more likely that James writes here with the title already 
commonly applied to Abraham in mind than that he uses ¢fiog as merely 
equivalent to &cxawGels, as many (e.g. Spitta, pp. 82 f.) hold. Yet 
the repeated use in the Book of Jubilees (chs. 19, 30) of the expression 
‘written down as a friend of God,” in the sense of “having been granted 
salvation,” and the connection in one instance (ch. 30) of this expression 
with the phrase, ‘‘it became righteousness to them,” gives some plausi- 
bility to such a view. In any case pfAog Oe00 éxAfOn and eexandby 
relate to the same act of God, whether the former is a mere equivalent 
of the latter or has a larger meaning. 

But to assume that James was thinking of the “heavenly tablets” 
when he wrote éxAf6y is gratuitous. Jewish thought knew of other 
ways by which God could give a name besides inscribing it in a book. 


24. opare, direct address in plural, as everywhere in the 
epistle except vv. 1*33, cof. 4 Macc. 124, Clem. Rom. 128. 


KL minnpler add tolvuy. 


éx wlarews udvov, i.e. without the aid and co-operation (cf. 
v. ®) of works. This is a formal and conclusive reply to the 
question of v. '4, 


It is not to be inferred that James held to a justification by works 
without faith. Such a misunderstanding is so abhorrent to his doctrine 


of the inseparability of faith and works that it does not occur to him . 


A 
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to guard himself against it. And the idea itself would have been 
foreign to Jewish as well as to Christian thought. The fate of the 
heathen does not come into the question. 


25. An additional argument from Scripture: Rahab’s jus- 
tification came from works. 

‘Paap 4 wdpvn, so Josh. 617: 2% 25; cf, Josh. 2!-%1 617. 22-28, Heb, 
rz*1, Mt. 15, Clem. Rom. 12. 


Older writers tried to soften the reference by taking xépvm in some 
unnatural sense, as cook, landlady (here following Jewish guidance), 
or idolater; but the literal sense is the only possible one; see Lightfoot’s 
note on Clem. Rom. 12. 


In Jewish midrash of various ages Rahab was the subject of 
much interest. She was believed to have become a sincere 
proselyte, to have married Joshua, and to have been the ances- 
tress of many priests and prophets, including Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Her faith as implied in Josh. 2" was deemed notably 
complete, and was said to have evoked the express recognition 
of God himself; and she, with certain other proselyte women, 
was called “the pious.” See JE, ‘““Rahab.” This evidence of 
special Jewish attention to Rahab, although the actual rabbin- 
ical passages are some of them late, fully justifies the assump- 
tion that thé references to Rahab in Hebrews and Clement of 
Rome are independent of this verse in James; cf. Introduction, 
pp. 22, 87. It is noteworthy that none of the words used to 
describe Rahab’s conduct are the same in Hebrews and in 
James. Clement of Rome may, of course, here as elsewhere, 
be dependent on Hebrews. 

€& épywv, The works consisted in the friendly reception 
(trrodeEapevn) and aid in escaping (é€«Badodca) given to the 
spies, as described in Josh. 2. The faith to which an opponent 
might have pointed (cf. Heb. 114, Clem. Rom. 12) is displayed 
in Rahab’s words, Josh. 2%", especially v." 8re xvdpws o Oeds 
bev eds (so Cod. A) év ovpar@ avw xal émi Tis ys ndro, 

The choice of Abraham and Rahab as examples here is prob- 
ably to be explained by observing that the one was the accepted 
and natural representative of faith and justification, while the 
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other is an extreme case, where, if anywhere, James’s argument 
might seem to fail. Notice «aé, and a certain emphasis on 9 
wopvn, “even though a harlot.’ These two instances thus cover 
the whole wide range of possibilities. This is better than the 
view, long ago suggested, that the mention of Rahab, a prose- 
lyte from the Gentiles, shows that the epistle was addressed 
to Christian communities containing Gentiles as well as Jews 
(Zahn, Einleitung, § 4, Eng. transl. i, p. 91). 


&yyéhouc] CK=sL minn ff boh syroesb. bel read xavacxéxouc, cf. 
Heb. 111. 


éxBarovoa, “sent out,” with no thought of any violence of 
action, cf. Mt. 93* 1285, Lk. 64? 10%, 

26. Concluding statement. 

d@omwep. The deadness of faith without works is illustrated 
from a dead body. With works absent, faith is no more alive 
than is a body without the wvevpa, 


The comparison is sometimes said to halt, because, whereas the death 
of the body is caused by the departure of the spirit, the deadness of 
faith is not caused, but only recognised, by its failure to produce works ; 
and it is suggested that faith, as the source of activity, could better be 
compared with the spirit, and works with the body. But to the mind 
of James faith and works co-operate to secure justification, and by 
works faith is kept alive. So the body and the spirit co-operate to 
secure continued life, and by the spirit the body is kept alive. When 
v. is given its true meaning, the parallel is seen to be better than is 
often thought. 


yép] B syre+ arm omit. ff renders autem. 


axvevpatos, This is most naturally taken of “the vital prin- 
ciple by which the body is animated.” 

A less probable interpretation takes xvejya as meaning “breath,” 
which the body is thought of as producing. This makes a more com- 
plete parallel to the relation of faith and the works which it ought to 
produce, but is forced. Cf. Ps. 104%*, Tob. 3*; Q. Curtius Rufus, x, 
19 iud scire debetis militarem sine duce turbam corpus esse sine spiritu. 
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Il. ON THE TEACHER’S CALLING (3), 


CHAPTER III. 


Ch. 3 relates to the Teacher and Wise Man. That the two 
are treated as substantially identical is significant. It is inter- 
esting to compare the directions for leaders of the Christian 
community given in the Pastoral Epistles or in the Didache. 

The main thought in vv. }? is the greater responsibility of 
teachers and the extremely dangerous character of the instru- 
ment which they have to use. In vv. *!* the noble possibili- 
ties of the tongue are presented as a motive for checking its 
lower propensities. This passage naturally connects itself with 
z)9 f. 26 212, 

In vv. #8-!8 the discussion springs from the same abhorrence 
of sham which gives rise to so much of ch. 1 (vv. &® 22-27), and 
controls the thought throughout ch. 2. 

1-3. Against overeagerness to be teachers ; in view of the great 
responsibility involved, and of the difficulty of controlling the tongue. 

1, pu) Todo) Siddoxaro yiverGe, “Do not many of you 
become teachers.” oAAo/ is to be regarded either as subject 
or as in apposition with the proper subject (in that case upets) ; 
&ddoxanor is predicate; cf. Heb. 7%. 

xoAAo(] L by a not unusual corruption reads nopé. This doce not - 


point to a reading «od, end has no relation to the mistranslation of 
m nolite multiloqui esse (cf. Mt. 67). 


d:ddoxanros means rabbi (cf. Mt. 238, Lk. 24, Jn. 13* 206 310. 
see references in Lex. s.vv. Stddoxados and paBBl), and the 
teachers here referred to, if in Jewish Christian churches, would 
naturally have occupied a place not unlike that of rabbis in the 
synagogues. This would apply both to the dignity of the po- 
sition and to a part of the duties of the rabbis. Among Chris- 
tians the term was used both for a teacher resident in a church 
(Acts 13', Antioch) and for a travelling missionary (Didache 
r1!f. 132 15%), Nothing in the text indicates whether James’s 
reference was limited to one or the other of these classes. The 


position of teacher was the function of a specially gifted person, 
not a standing office, and it was plainly possible for a man who 
believed himself competent for the work to put himself forward 
and take up the activities of a teacher. James is himself a 
teacher (AnuydyueOa, v. 1), and points out the moral dangers of 
the teacher’s life, with special insistence on the liability to opin- 
ionated disputatiousness (vv. ™-!8). A good concrete impres- 
sion of the nature of the meetings at which they spoke may be 
gathered from 1 Cor. 14. The Epistle of James itself will give 
an idea of one of the types of early Christian “teaching.” 
Teachers were important from the earliest times (Acts 13', 1 Cor. 
1228, Eph. 4") and were found in the Christian churches of many 
lands. The references of this epistle would seem applicable in 
any part of the world and during any part of the period which is 
open for the date of the epistle. 

An interesting expansion of this exhortation of James found 
in the first pseudo-clementine Epistle to Virgins, i, 11, is prob- 
ably from Palestine or Syria in the third century, and vividly 
illustrates the same situation even at that late time (text in 
Funk, Patres apostolict, vol. ii; Eng. transl. in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Buffalo, 1886, vol. viii). 

On teachers in the early church, see articles in DD.BB., and 
especially Harnack, Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 
71906, pp. 279-308; Eng. transl. #1908, i, pp. 333-366, where a 
great amount of interesting material is collected and discussed. 

adedgot pou, introducing a new section, cf. 1% 19 2! 14 57 12, 

eiddres, “for you know,” presenting a motive. 

petfov xplua, “greater condemnation”; cf. Mk. 12 (Lk. 
20%”) obroe Anuporras wepicadrepovy Kpiya, Rom. 13%. The 
teacher’s condemnation (or, as we should say, his responsibility) 
is greater than that of others because having, or professing to 
have, clear and full knowledge of duty, he is the more bound to 
obey it, cf. Lk. 1247!-, 

AnuydueBa, i.e. at the last day. Notice that James includes 
himself as a dsddoxanos, 


The Vulgate (sumitis) and the Bohairic version have altered this to 
the second person. 
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n To this warning no good earlier or Jewish parallel has been 
P 


roduced. The sayings about the dangers of speech apply, in- 
deed, to the teacher, but they are in most cases of an entirely 
general cast. 

2-12. The Hellenistic associations of the following passage, vv. **, 
are shown in the references in the notes. The more striking parallels 
have been effectively put together by J. Geffcken, Kyntka und Ver- 

>» wandles, 1909, pp. 45-53. Geffcken thinks that James here betrays de- 
pendence on a written tract on calumny, or some such subject, which 
he has adapted and expanded. This is not impossible, but the infelicities 
in the sequence of James’s thought in the passage, on which Geffcken’s 
theory rests, are not quite sufficient to prove anything more than de- 


pendence on ideas which had been worked out for a different purpose 
by others, and were familiar commonplaces of popular moral preaching. 


2. TOAAA yap mralouev Aravres, This gives the reason 
(yap) for the warning of v.!. All men stumble, and of all faults 
those of the tongue are the hardest to avoid. Hence the pro- 
fession of teacher is the most difficult mode of life conceivable. 

On the universality of sin, cf. Rom. 3°18, 1 Jn. 18, Eccles. 7™, 
Ecclus. 19'*, 2 Esd. 85, and the similar observations of Greek 
and Latin writers collected by Wetstein, Schneckenburger, and 
Mayor, e. g. Seneca, De clem. i, 6 peccavimus omnes, alti graviora 
aliz leviora. 

The besetting danger of sins of speech and of the misuse of 
the tongue was clearly seen and often mentioned by ancient 
moralists. Noteworthy O. T. passages (among many others) 
are Prov. 15!-4 7 2% 26, 38 Ecclus. 511-6! 2227 2813-26, 

ei ov, see note on 24, 

obros, cf. 173, 

rédews avip, cof. 14 and note. Used of moral perfection, 
“blameless,” cf. Mt. 548 1971, Col. 12% 412, Wisd. 9%, Gen. 69, 
Ecclus. 44". The same Hebrew word O0°9A, used in the same 
sense, is translated in Gen. 6° by TéAews, in Gen. 17! by 
Ge LTTOS, 

Suvards xrdX. Expands the idea of réAevos. 

xaruvaywynoat, “hold in check,’ ¢f. 12° and note. 

d\ov 76 o@pa, i.e. the whole man. The contrast of the 
tongue and the body, as of a part and the whole, has led here to 
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a mode of expression which seems to imply that sin does not 
exist apart from the body. But the writer shows himself to 
be fully aware that sin resides in the inner man, although on the 
whole its more conspicuous manifestations are prominently con- 
nected with the body. The body is thought of as providing 
the man with his organs of expression and action. It is a natu- 
ral and popular, not a philosophical or theological, mode of ex- 
pression. Cf. v. ° &y Tots wéAeow, 4!, Rom. 8}3. 

3. It is with men as with horses: control their mouth and 
you are master of all their action. 

t6é, “behold,” introduces an illustration, cf. (600 vv. * §, 5% 7, 

On (6d, idov, see Moulton’s Winer, pp. 318 f. note 5; J. H. 
Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 11, note. 


34] CP minnplus @ sah syrbel arm. 

306] minn* vid peve, 

el3t yao] N* syroeh, 

et 3é] BAKL minn’* ff vg boh (if). 

Of these readings [80d (cf. 3* § 5 7) and the addition of y&p may be 
at once rejected as emendations; the latter, however, is significant 
because it implies that ef3é was understood as equivalent to (3é. As 
between [3é and ef 3é, the external evidence is strong for the latter, 
although P when it departs from KL is an excellent witness. But in 
this instance the variant reading is likely to be due to a misspelling and 
not to deliberate emendation, whereas the excellence of B’s text de- 
pends solely on its freedom from emendation, not in any accuracy of 
spelling. In such a case “intrinsic evidence” from the sense is the 
only guide; and this speaks strongly for (3¢, which is therefore to be 
accepted. 


tav inmwy, Depends on Tovs yaduwous, but is put first be- 
cause it contains the new and emphatic idea. 

xaduvds is used of the “bridle” proper (or “reins’’), of the 
“bit,” and, as perhaps here, of the whole bridle, including both. 
The figurative use of “bridle” in English does not extend in the 
same degree to “bit,” and hence “bridle” (A.V., R.V.) is pref- 
erable as the English translation here. 

BddAopev, “put,” of. Philo, De agric. 21 yadwov é€uBardrres; 
Xen. De re equesir. vi, 7; ix, 9; Ael. V. h. ix, 16 Ura éuBar- 
Dew yarivoy. 
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If et 3¢ is read (with WH.), xat has to be taken as introducing the 
apodosis, as often in Hebrew. 


perayopev, “guide,” “direct” (E.V. “turn about”). 


Cf. Philo, De opif. mundi, (29) 88 (the charioteers) § &v é6€Awety abtad 
Eyouct tav jyvidv évetAnuuévor; Aristippus in Stobeus, Anthol. (ed. 
Hense), iii, ch. 17, 17 xpatet Rove ody 5 dxexbpavog GAA’ 3 ypcxnevos 
pay ut) xapenpepdusvos b€, Goxep xat veid¢ xat Txxou obx 4 ut) xpdyrevos 
BAX’ 6 pet&ywv Sxor BodAetat. 


The comparison turns on the importance which the tongue 
has because control over the whole creature can be exercised 
through it, as through the horse’s mouth. The smallness of 
the member hardly comes into consideration here. 

4-12. The dangers of the tongue. 

4-6. The tongue, though small, ts as powerful as a little rudder 
on a great ship, and as dangerous as a litile fire in a great forest. 

4. xal Ta wdota, “ships also,” like horses. The article is 
generic. The parallel of ship and horse is emphasised by the 
repetition of werdyew, a repetition characteristic of James, 
¢. 13 {. gi4, 16 g2i, 25. 

oxAnpor, “harsh,” “stiff”; hence here of winds, “strong” ; 
the adjective heightens the contrast with the little rudder. 

For the phrase, cf. Dio. Chrys. De regno. iii, p. 44 xAVdwvos 
dryplou nal yarexod bxd avéuwy oxdrnpav peraBadropevon, 
Prov. 27! oxAnpos aveuos (where the difference from the He- 
brew is instructive), and other references in Wetstein, Mayor, 
and Schneckenburger. 

opun, “impulse,” “desire.” Used in N. T. only here and 
Acts 145, and not in this sense in O. T., but common in classical 
Greek writers. See Trench, § lxxxvii, and see L. and S. for full 
references, e.g. Xen. Anab. iii, 2° 4a opun; Plato, Phil. 35 D, 
where p17] is parallel to éwcOupia, 


Others take this of the pressure of the steersman on the helm, but 
without any sufficient reason. 


tov evOwvovros, “the one who directs it.” Cf. Philo, De 
conf. ling. 23 tdret yap éorw Bre ywpls jvidywv Te nad Kv- 
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Bepynréy & te whois xad o Spduos evOiverOaz; also Prov. 20%, 
Ecclus. 3735. 


The twin figures of the control of horse and of ship are fre- 
quently found together in later Greek writers, as the following 
passages show. In some of the instances the point of the com- 
parison is the smallness of the instrument which controls so 
great a body. James is evidently acquainted with the forms of 
current Greek popular thought. 


In the following the figures of ship and horse are characteristically 
combined : 

Plutarch, De aud. poetis, 12, p. 33 F “Tpéxo¢ é00 5 xelbwv tod Adyov- 
tog, 00 Abyoo’”” xal todxog wav odv xal Adyoo” 4 tpdxo¢ Sd Adyou, xa- 
Odxso taxed 8th yaAtvod xal 3k andaArlou xufeoviens. 

Plutarch, De gento Socratis, 20, p. 588 E. 

Aristippus, in Stobeus, Anthol. iii (ed. Hense), 17, 17 (quoted 
supra). 

Philo, De opificto mundi, 29 pa&ptupes B’hvloyor xal xuBepviptac’ of wav 
ydto boven Goveec tev dxoluy lov xal xaréacy adrdy éetalduevor fj Av €0éA0- 
ow abtd Eyouct ty Fydv éverAnuudvoe xal ctéte wdv egedvres xpd¢ b&dy 
Soduov téte B’dvryarrovrac, ef popg tod Séovroc xAslove Odor: of 3° ad 
nuBeoviytat xpds td tTHS ves Ecxyatov ywolov xpbuvav xapeAObveec xdverwy 
ds Exos elxetv eloty Eprotor tay duxAsévrwy, Ere tic veto nal tay dv adti 
thy cutnolayv év yeoal talc adbtay Evovesc. 

Philo, Leg. alleg. iii, 79; De agricull. 15; De confus. ling. 23; In 
Flace. 5. 

For the figure of the ship’s rudder, cf. Lucretius, De rer. nat. iv, 
863-868 


quippe etenim ventus subtili corpore tenuis 

trudit agens magnam magno molimine navem, 
et manus una regit quanto vis impete euntem 
atque gubernaclum contorquet quolibet unum, 


multaque, per trocleas et tympana, pondere magno 
commovet atque levi sustollit machina nisu. 


The often-quoted passage from Ps.-Aristotle, Mechanica, 5, is not 
apt, since there the rudder is mentioned not as a literary figure, but as 
one example of the principle of the lever. 

For the figure of.the horse, cf. Sophocles, Antig. 477 f. 


Cpixp@ yartv@ 38’ ola tods Bupoupévous 
Txxoug xataptubdytac. 
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5. peydra avye? is equivalent to weyadauyet, “be haughty,” 
which has here been separated into its component parts in order 
to make a good parallel to puxpov pédos dorly. The phrase is 
here used in the sense not of an empty boast, but of a justified, 
though haughty, sense of importance ; cf. Moulton and Mil- 
ligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, p. 94. 


The usual associations, however, of weyadauyetv are bad, as here. 
A boasting compatible with proper humility would probably be ex- 
pressed by xavydofar. Cf. Zeph. 3%, Ezek. 16%, Eccles. 48'*, 2 Macc. 
1533, 4 Macc. 215, 


Perhaps the alliteration puxpdv, wédos, weydda is intentional, 
f.v.7. 
peydda adyei] BAC*P ff vg boh. 


weyadavye!] NC*KL minn. This seems to be emendation to a more 
familiar word. 


5°-6. The tongue is as dangerous as a fire. Cf. Ecclus. 
28}. 22. 
9 ccov, “how small.” 


hAlxov] BNACP vg. 
6Alyov] A*C*KL minno™ vid ff m syr*tt boh sah. Emendation. 


nAtenv, “how much.” For the double question, of. Mk. 154, 
Lk. 19!, and see Winer, § 66. 5. 3. 

vAnv. The abundant references in ancient literature to for- 
est fires, sometimes with direct reference to the smallness of the 
spark which leads to vast destruction, and the repeated use 
of this comparison in ethical discussions make it likely that 
UAnv here means “forest’’ rather than “fuel.” 


In Homer, /!. ii, 455 
tire zip afdyArov éxtoAdyer Aoxetov SAny 
the comparison is to describe the glitter of the armour of a great host; 
in the similar verse, J/. xi, 155, it is the rout of a fleeing army. 
Pindar, Pyth. iii, 36-37 
KoAdady c” Boat xiio €& avdc 
oxtpuatos évBopdy dfotwcev Bday. 
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Euripides, Ino, fragm. 411 
yixpotd yap éx Aauxtijeos "[8atoy Aéaac 
Tohceey kv ttc. 

Ps.-Phocylides, Poema admontiorium, 144 
dE SAlyou oxv0ijpo¢ dbdapato¢c afbetat GAn. 

Philo, De decal. 32, M. p. 208 [éxcOupla] ola pAdE év BAN véwerar 8a- 
navenca Kavtx xat pbeloouca. 

The above quotations refer to a forest fire. The following are sig- 
nificant in using with similar purpose the figure of a great conflagration 
in a city or in general. 

Philo, De migr. Abr. 12, M. p. 455 oxtvOije yao xal 8 Boayétatos évtu- 
gouevoc, Stav xataxvevobelc Gurxupnty, peycAny e&daret xupcy. 

Seneca, Controversiarum excerpla, v, 5, nesciebas quanta sit potentia 
ignium ...quemadmodum totas absumat urbes, quam levibus initits ori- 
antur incendia. 

Diogenes of Oinoanda (Epicurean philosopher, second century after 
Christ), fragm. xxxviii, 3 (ed. William, Leipzig, 1907, p. 46) xal oxvOijer 
wecxp@ mavy mAcxévde éxeEkatetat xp, HAlxov xnatapAdyet Acqrévag xat 
x6Xetc. 

Among Hebrew writers, Is. 9'* 10!#, Ps. 83" use the figure of a forest 
fire; and Ecclus. 114 uses the figure of the small spark which kindles 
‘a heap of many coals.” The tongue is compared with a fire in Ps. 
120*!-, and in Midrash, Leviticus rabba, 16: R. Eleasar in the name of 


Horae hebraicae, pp. 1021 f.). But the specific parallels make it seem 
plain that this comparison is drawn from a standing simile of current 
Greek popular philosophy. 


6. xal 1) yA@ooa wip sc. éoTw. This applies the com- 


parison made in the preceding sentence. 


4 yAa@oox 2°] P minnpler syrbel e. * prefix oStws xaf; L min prefix 
odtws. Conformation to v. §. 


o xdopos THS adixlas, As the text stands, no satisfactory 


interpretation is possible for this phrase in this context. 


For the expression taken by itself “the iniquitous world” is 


the most probable sense. @éi«/as is then genitive of quality, 
cf. 13% 28 212, Lk, 16% * 186 Enoch 487, “this world of iniquity.” 


On xdopos, cf. Jas. 127 25 44, and see note on 177, 


Other meanings have been suggested ; on the history of the exegesis, 
see Huther’s and Mayor’s notes. Thus Vg translates “the whole of 


rot 
R. Jose b. Zimra: “What fires it [the tongue] kindles !”” (see Schéttgen, of ac nt 
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evil,” universtias intquitalis. But the sense “the whole” for & xécyo¢ 
is attested only Prov. 17° 8A0¢ 8 xécn0¢ THY Yonustwv; and, moreover, 
the meaning does not suit our passage well. 

Another interpretation is “the ornament of iniquity.’”’ This is ca- 
pable in itself of an intelligible sense, as referring to the use of rhetorical 
arts by designing speakers (Wetstein : malas actiones et suadet ef excusat), 
but that seems foreign to the circle of thought in which the writer is 
here moving. This sense was, however, a favourite one with Greek 
interpreters. From Isidore of Pelusium, Epist. iv, 10, who gives it as 
one possible meaning, it is taken into Cramer’s Catena, p. 21, and it is 
also found in “‘CEcumenius,” on vv. *‘, and in Matthii’s scholia (éxr- 
noopel yao Afyaoty 00’ Sve ddexlay). 

As the text stands, xé6on0¢ cannot easily be connected with what pre- 
cedes, whether as appositive of xip or as a second predicate, parallel 
to xip and after éotty understood, for neither of these constructions 
yields a recognisable sense. If connected with what follows, a colon 
being put after zip instead of a comma, we get the best sense of which 
the passage seems capable, vis.: ‘“‘The tongue stands as (4. e. represents) 
the unrighteous world among our members; it defiles the whole body, 
itself having direct connection with hell’’ (so E.V.). 8 xéopo¢ is then 
taken as predicate after xa®(otata:. So the free Latin version in the 
Speculum: ita ef lingua ignis est: ef mundus iniquitatis per linguam 
constat in membris nostris quae maculat totam corpus. 

Even this interpretation, however, is awkward and unsatisfactory, 
and it is probable that the text is corrupt. The context calls for some 
word in place of 4 xéc0¢ which should yield the meaning ‘“‘produc- 
tive of,” or “the tool of,” or “representative of’’ wickedness. The 
phrase would then aptly explain in what way the tongue is in fact a 
fire. 

The Peshitto inserts tAn after &3cxfas and thus makes of 8 xécpo¢ 
ths &3txlag an independent sentence parallel to 4 yAdooa zip; “the 
wicked world is a forest.’”’ This is a possible conjecture; it seems to 
rest on no Greek evidence. A simpler and better conjecture, often 
made, is to exclude 4 xéop0¢ ths aotxlag from the text altogether as a 
gloss. 

Spitta, following others, conjectures that 4} yAwscx xio 8 xédcpog 
ths ddtxlas is all a gloss. He holds that the words were written as 
the title of 3-4'* (which form the Euthalian chapter), and then wrongly 
introduced from the margin into the text, while, as a result of this in- 
terpolation the words 4 oxtAodca SAov td oda were also added. These 
are appropriate to the idea of 6 xécpog (cf. 127), but not to that of a 
fire; and are not very naturally suggested by the idea of the tongue, 
breaking the forcible simplicity of the original context which Spitta 
thus reconstructs. Exegesis by leaving out hard phrases is an intoxi- 
cating experience. 
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xaOloraras, “presents itself”; see on 44. 

 omthovoa, “which defileth,” “staineth”; justifying the 
preceding statement. The tongue defiles the body by lending 
itself to be the organ of so many sins. | 

Cf. 127 domdov ard Tod xdopou, Test. XII Patr. Aser 27 [6 
TreovERT OY] THY WuXTY aTdol Kal Td Toya Aaumpuver, 


4 oxtAodca] & boh read (by emendation) xat oxtAoidon. 


ddov TO oda, of. v.*, which is here in mind. 

groyfovea, “setting on fire,” “kindling”; cf. v. § avawres, 
This returns to the figure of fire and completes the interrupted 
application of that comparison. 


oxtAodv and gAoyMGetv are each used a very few times in the Bible, 
and are not common (gAoy{Getv being mainly poetical) in secular Greek. te L 


Tov Tpoxov THs yevéoews, “the wheel of nature.” Cust / 


shs yevéoews] SN minn vg syreeh add tudy; probably emendation. 


The grammarians distinguish between teéxzo¢, “course,” and tpox6e, 
“wheel,” but in view of the derived senses of the latter word the dis- 
tinction is unimportant. w/, 

ryéveors is here to be taken (cf. 1 and note) as substantially 7 ,/./ 
equivalent to «tious, “creation.” As a spark can set a great 
forest fire, so the tongue kindles the whole world into flame. 
The description of nature as a “‘ wheel” is made comprehensible 
by some of the parallels given below under 2 (a). Here it is 
used to suggest the continuousness, and so the far-reaching 
vastness, of the damage done, but the whole phrase is native 
to other contexts, and the writer’s idea is not to be too precisely 
defined. Of course, what is actually enkindled by the tongue 
is mankind and human society, in which the evil results of wrong 
speech are manifest and universal; the actual phrase is more 
inclusive, but in such a rhetorical expression the exaggeration 
is pardonable. 

For full accounts of the various commentators’ guesses at the 
exact meaning, see Heisen, Novae hypotheses, pp. 819-880 (with *, , A , 
great collections of illustrative material, mostly not apt); D. J< 
Pott, Novum Test. grace, editio Koppiana, Gottingen, 1810, 


® 
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vol. ix, pp. 317-329; Huther, ad Joc. Much material is given 
in Mayor’, ad loc. pp. 114-116; Windisch, ad loc.; and Hort, 
St. James, pp. 72-74, 106 f. The only critical discussion of the 
evidence is that of Hort, whose own interpretation, however, 
is impossible to accept, being based on Ezek. 15-#1, 


The translations are as follows: 
syt the successions of our generations, which run like wheels. 
boh the wheel of the birth. 
ff rotam natinitatis. 
vg rotam nativitatis nostrae. 
m rotam geniturae. 


Cf. Priscillian, ed. Schepss, p. 26 (deus) sciens demutationem firma- 
ments ef distruens rotam geniturae reparatione baplismatis diem nostrae 
nativitatis evictt. The phrase rota geniturae is here used in the sense of 
astrological fatalism, and is equivalent to $ tpoxd¢ ths aveyxns. The 
relation of m to Priscillian’s text of James makes it probable that in 
this version of James rota geniturae was intended to have that sense, 
and hence geniturae substituted for an earlier nativitatis. 


The interest of the phrase lies not so much in the determina- 
tion of its exact meaning as in the fact that it cannot be ac- 
counted for from Jewish modes of expression and implies con- 
tact with (though not understanding of) Greek thought. It 
does not, however, betray knowledge of any particular system 
of thought (Orphic or other), or any closer contact with Hellen- 
ism on the part of the writer of the epistle than can be inferred 
from other ideas and expressions which he uses. This is true 
in spite of the occurrence in Greek writers of the exact phrase 
O TpoxYes THS yevéoews and its equivalent o KUKNos TIS ye- 
verews. 


The two characteristics of the wheel which mainly attracted the at- 
tention of the ancients were (1) its constant change of position and (2) 
gts circular figure and motion. In tracing the meanings it should be 
“ 7" noticed that “wheel” (tpoxé¢) and “circle” (xdxAo¢) are frequently 
>." used with little or no distinction. 
a) 1. That any revolving motion is full of change caused the wheel to 
‘ bea symbol of the changeableness of human fortune, now up, now down. 
‘Thus teoyd¢ ta dvOpeixiva’ Fro: eduwetéBoAa was a proverb (Leutsch 
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and Schneidewin, Corpus paremiographorum, ii, Géttingen, 1851, p. 
87, with many references, cf. also ii, p. 223 (Macarius Chrysoc. cent. vité, 
58); and from Cicero’s time the wheel became a regular attribute of 
Fortune. 

So Anacreon, iv, 7 tpoxds Aowaros yao ola Blotos tpéyet xuArobels. 

Orac. sibyll. ii, 87 (Ps.-Phocyl. 27) xowva x&On xkvtwv’ Blotos tp0x66° 
Goratog 5ABos. 

Herodotus, i, 207 &> xbxAo¢ tév dVpuxhwy dott xonypatwy xept- 
qeoduavos 88 obx && ale tods adtods edtuxéery. 

For other illustrations, see Gataker’s notes on Marcus Aurelius, ix, 28; 
Mayor’, pp. 116-118; Hort, St. James, p. 107. But nothing in James 
(not even 1'* 4!) indicates that the writer had in mind here this aspect 
of the “wheel of nature.” 

2. Another aspect of the turning of a wheel is that it goes round 
and round on its own axis, making no real progress and finding no 
given termination of its motion ; or, to state the same thing from a differ- 
ent point of view, that its figure is circular, and so continuous, returning 
on itself, without beginning and without end. Hence arose various 
derived senses for both “wheel” and “circle.” Thus the rhetoricians 
and grammarians speak of the “circle of the period,”’ much as we 
might say the “rounded period,” and of the closed “circle” of an argu- 
ment; a verse beginning and ending with the same word was called a 
“circle,” and so was a continuous series of myths (especially the “epic 
cycle’’).* 

For instance, Ocellus Lucanus (neo-pythagorean), Libellus de universé 
natura, i, 15 (Mullach, Fragmenta philosophorum gracorum, i, p. 394), 
¥fsce yao tod oxfatoc (3da xbxdog’ obtoc 38 xdvtobev Tao¢ xal Suotoc. 
Si6xe9 Avapyos xal drededtyt0¢. 

In physiology the continual cycle of breathing in and out is described 
by Plato (Tim. 79 B) as olov tpoxod xeptayousvou (cf. also Galen, De 
placitis Hippocratis et Platonts, p. 711). More important to be con- 
sidered here are the following uses: 

(a) In general, “wheel” and “circle” are used of the round of human 
life, the cycle of successive generations which endlessly are born and 
disappear; and the same mode of thought was applied to the whole 
universe, all parts of which are subject to endless succession of forma- 
tion and decay.f 

Thus Euripides, Jno, fragm. 415, fragm. 419, ed. Nauck (in Plutarch, 
Consol. ad A pollonium, 6, p. 104 B): 


xdxrog yao abtd¢ xapxlnors te yii¢ gutote, 
Ovntdy te yevez® tov wav alEetar Bloc, 
tov 3&8 gOlver ca xal OeoGerar xd&Acv. 
® See Stephanus, Thesaurus, or Liddell and Scott, s. 9. xvados. 
¢ Of a different order is the mechanical conception of the revolving universe, used with 
great ingenuity by Plato, ¢. g. Polit. 12-14, pp. 269-271 ; Leg. x, 8, p. 898. 
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A good statement of the same idea (but without the word x6xAos) is 
that of Plutarch (Consol. ad A pollonium, 10, p. 106 E) in a neighbouring 
context to that in which he cites the above fragment (p. 104 B). He 
refers to the doctrines of Heraclitus, and compares the progress of the 
generations—our grandparents, our parents, ourselves—to the con- 
tinuous flow of a river (4 the yevécews xotads odtosg évedexac dbdwv 
olxote othoetat), while in the opposite direction flows the correspond- 
ing river of death (xal xéAty é& évavtlas adt@ & ths gbopas). But here 
the contrast of yéveor¢ and g8opé shows that yévects has its proper 
sense of “‘coming into being,’”’ not the meaning which we have to as- 
sume for it in James. 

Simplicius (c. 500 A.D.) Comm. in Epicteti enchiridion, ed. Didot, 
ch. 8, p. 42, uses the phrase “‘ the endless circle of becoming”’ (dpéAunoc 
oe - TH Axepkyty tis yevéoews xbxAw, 31a todto bx” Exetpoyv xpoidyer, Sek 
cd thy ZAdou pOopdy EAAou yévecty elvat), and similarly, ed. Didot, ch. 27, 
p. 76 (quoted by Hort, St. James, p. 73).* 

These passages well illustrate that conception of the circle itself 
which is probably the basis of James’s use of tpox6¢, but in them yéveots 
means not “nature,’’ in the sense of 4 xtlor¢, but “becoming,” “origi- 
nation,” as the context shows. Thus the close similarity of expression 
to that of James turns out to be mainly accidental, and the passages 
are not directly available for the interpretation of the phrase in the 
epistle. 

In accordance with this general method of thought Isidore of Pelu- 
sium (fc. 440), Ep. ii, 158, interprets the phrase in James (which he 
misquotes tov tpoxdy ths wis) to mean “time” and says 8tt toy tpo- 
yov toy ypbvoyv éxdAece 3d td tpoyoades xal xuxAtndy oxhua, el¢ sautdy 
yao dveAltcetat.f His general interpretation is on the right track, but 
the phrase in the epistle does not mean “time.” 

(6) In connection with the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls to new bodies after death, the term ‘‘ wheel,” 
or “‘circle,’’ was naturally used to describe the unending round of death 
and rebirth. Metempsychosis, which in its primitive Thracian form 
had been a means of gaining after death a full life, such as was incon- 
ceivable apart from a body, became for Greek religious thought a form 
of purifying punishment, from whose dismal cycle salvation could 
come only from the god and to those alone who had pursued the ascetic 
practises of the “Orphic life.” $ To “cease from the Wheel and breathe 
again from ill” (xdxAou +’ Av AfEat xat dvaxvebcat xaxdtytoc, Orph. fragm. 
226, Proclus, In Plat. Tim. comm. v, p. 330 B) was the goal of the relig- 


* See also, for similar phrases, the index to Proclus Diadochus, In Platonts Timaum comm. 
ed. Diehl], 1906, 5. 9. evaAos. 

¢ This has gone into Cramer’s Catena, pp. 20 f. 

¢ See E. Rohde, Psyche, 1903, ii, pp. 121-131, 133-136, 165, note 2, 217-219 f.; Jane E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena (as cited below); Lobeck, A glaophamus, 1829, ii, pp. 795-806. 
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ious life of the Orphic initiate, and in the ritual a wheel seems to have 
played a part. “The first article in the creed or confession of the 
Orphic soul is xdxdou d’ébéxtav BapuxevOdos dpyadéoro, ‘I have flown 
out of the sorrowful weary wheel.’ ” * 

This Orphic round of birth, death, reincarnation, over and over again 
repeated, is described as “‘the wheel of fate and birth” (6 tij¢ eluapyévns 
te xal yevécews tp0x%5<c)f and “‘the circle of birth” ( xdxAo¢ tis ye- 
vécews).{ The phrase “compulsory circle” (xéxAo0¢ d&véyxns) is also 
found in a statement of the kindred transmigration doctrine attrib- 
uted to Pythagoras.§ But the phrases, although almost identical 
with that of Jas. 3*, do not throw any light upon it. To think 
of the tongue as enflaming the “wheel” of metempsychosis is non- 
sense; and, on the other side, nothing could be more opposed to 
James’s robust doctrine of moral responsibility than the idea of a 
fatalistic circle. 

It is therefore impossible to draw the inference that the author of 
the epistle had direct contact with Orphic mysteries and ideas. The 
resemblance of language may well be a mere accident, and even if 
we suppose that he had picked up and misused a chance phrase, that 
would be fully accounted for by acquaintance with Cynic popular 
preachers, or Stoic-cynic writers of diatribes, who must have given 
currency to such catch-words incidentally to their satirical attacks on 
the ideas which the phrases conveyed.|l 

(c) Similar expressions are used of fatalistic necessity. So Philo, 
De somn. ii, 6, p. 664, x6xAov xal tpoxdv dvéyuns dteAcuthrou. In the 
magic literature are found such expressions as xéxAa ths aveyuns; see 
O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie und Religitonsgeschichte, 1906, p. 1086, 
note I. 

In this connection it may be observed that yévesots in later philo- 
sophical use means “necessity” (for instances, see Clementine Recogni- 
tions, viii, 2, 4, 6, 7, etc.). But this whole field of fatalistic thought is 
diametrically opposed to everything that James held dear. 


*The verse is from the Compagno tablet, Kaibel, Inscr. Ital. ef Sictl. 641, p. 158. See 
Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Relsgion, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 586, 
589-504, 668-671; and note the similar use of ordédavos in other verses of the same in- 
scription. 

¢ Simplicius, In Arist. de calo comm. ii, p. 168 b (ed. Heiberg, p. 377). 

t Proclus, In Plat. Tim. comm. v, p. 330A; cf. also Orphica, fragmm. 222, 223, 225, ed. 
Abel, 1885, pp. 244-246. 

§ Diogenes Laert. viii, 14, Vila Pythag. wpwrdv dacs rovroy [Pythagoras! awodiva: rhy 
Wun Kindrov avdyays apeiBovoay dAdore dddois evdeieOar gwois. 

|| See A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 141. 

In any case a mere accidental coincidence seems to be involved in the fact that Simpli- 
cius’s ‘‘ wheel of fate and birth” is an allegorical interpretation of Ixion’s wheel, and that 
Ixion’s wheel was sometimes represented as fiery. As a rationalising interpretation of James’s 
language, parallel to this, may be mentioned the idea of a wheel catching fire from a “ hot 

box ’’ at the axle, which is seriously offered by many commentaries ! 
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Umo THS yedvvns. Gehenna, a term elsewhere used in the 
N. T. only in the Synoptic Gospels, here means the place of 
punishment of the wicked. It was naturally associated with 
fire, of. Mt. 522 18°, Mk. 94°, and see HDB, ‘“Gehenna.” 
Observe the sudden intrusion of a purely Jewish idea into a 
notably Greek context. 

7-12. The tongue 1s untamable; tts use in blessing God gives 
no security against its abuse later for cursing men; this 1s wrong 
and contrary to nature. 

7. yap, explains how the extreme statement of v. ¢ is justi- 
fied. The dreadful character of the tongue comes from its 
untamableness. 

Onplov te kal werewav épmerav Te nal éevadiwv, “beasts 
and birds, reptiles and fishes.”’ Cf. Deut. 417.18, 1 Kings 43, 
Acts 1o0!? 118, which all, like the present passage, have more or 
less direct reference to Gen. 1% 24. 26, 

évadiwy, i.e. fishes. This word is not found elsewhere in the 
Bible, but is common in secular Greek, both poetry and late 
prose. 

Sapdferas xal dSeddpacras, “is from time to time, and has 
actually been, tamed.” Cf. Schmid, Aéticismus, li, p. 276. 

TH pvoe Tn avOpwrivy. The dative is used in the sense of 
“in subjection to.” The term itself means “human kind ”’ 
(f. L. and S. s. 0. and references in Wetstein), and is used 
here instead of the more natural Tots av@pwmous in order to 
make a little play with raca dvais. 

The control of animals by man was a familiar Hebrew obser- 
vation, cf. Gen. 178 9?, Ps. 8%8, Ecclus. 174; it was also a com- 
mon subject of Greek and Roman comment and moralising, 
see references in Mayor. 

8. ovdels Sayacas S¥varat. Notice the alliteration with 5, 
of. v.5, and 4 Macc. 1531, where « is repeated six times. 

avOporwv, Belongs with ovde&; alludes to avOpwriyy. 


This is not meant to be, as Augustine (De nat. ef grat. ch. 15) and others 
since have thought, in contrast with the divine power which can do all 
things, but is a popular way of saying that complete control of the 
tongue is not to be expected; cf. v.* téAstos dvip. 
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The Pelagian interpretation, which took this as a question, in order 
to avoid a proof-text for universal sinfulness, is unacceptable because 
opposed to the context. 


axardorarov xaxdv, “a restless, forthputting, evil”; best 
taken (because of “eoT7) as nominative absolute; cf. Mk. 1238. 
axardotaros is the opposite of Sedauacpévos; see on 18, and 
of. 318 axatactacia, Cf. Hermas, Mand. ii, 3 wovnpd 9 xara- 
Aadhia, axardorarov Sapovidy ore, 


déxarkatatoy] CKL minnelee m syrete Cyr read dxat&cyetov; more 
commonplace, hence probably an emendation. 


tod Oavarnddpou, “deadly poison,” probably with allusion to 
the poison of the serpent’s tongue. Cf. Ps. 140%, quoted in 
Rom. 3%. Cf. Lucian, Fugit. 19 tod peorov avrots 76 ordpya, 
The figure of poison was a common one among the Greeks, 
used for various hateful things (references in Mayor). 

9. Continues thought of v.*. Even good use of the tongue 
now gives no security against misuse later. 

év aurn, “by it,” of. Rom. 15%. This might be the Hebrais- 
tic instrumental év (see Blass, § 41. 1, J. H. Moulton, Pro- 
legomena, pp. 11f., 61 f., 104), but is more probably an ex- 
tension of Hellenistic usage for which good parallels are found 
only in very late, Byzantine, writers (see Stephanus, Thesaurus, 
ed. Hase and Dindorf, s.2., coll. 963 f.). 


This twofold use of the tongue is frequently mentioned. Philo, De 
decal. 19, p. 196 06 yap Scrov, 8t’ 08 otductog td lepw@tatov Bvoua xpo- 
gépetal tig, 3d tobtou pOdyyecbal <c tay alaxody. 

Plutarch, De garrulitate, 8, p. 506 C 80ev 8 IIitrtaxds 08 xandc, tod 
Alyurtlwy Bacthéws xéutpavtos tepetoy adtép, nal xsAebcavtosg tb xcAAtoTOY 
xal td yelptotov dEeAsty xpdac, Exeudev éEedov thy yAGttay, &¢ Spyavoy 
uty dyabdy, Spyavoy 82 tiv xaxdGy tHy peylotwy odcav. Substantially the 
same story is told in Levit. rabba, 33 pr. on Prov. 18" (Schdttgen, 
Horae heb. i, p. 1024) of R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, who sent his servant 
to market to buy first good and then bad food, and found himself 
both times supplied with tongues. See other references in Mayor and 
Windisch, and cf. the passages in which 8lyAwooo¢ occurs, Prov. 1118, 
Ecclus. 5% 14 6! 2813, Orac. Sib. iii, 37.' 


evNoryyovuev, Doubtless with reference both to the Jewish 
custom of adding “Blessed be He,” whenever the name of God 


irre 
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was mentioned (cf. Rom. 175 95, 2 Cor. 1124), and to other litur- 
gical ascriptions of praise. For the latter, of. 2 Cor. 1%, Eph. 1°, 
1 Pet. 1?, Ps. 14574, and the Shemone Esre (Schiirer, GJV, § 27, 
Anhang). 

Tov xvpwov Kat xarépa, Both words refer to God. See on 2!; 
cf. 17". The expression has no complete parallel; cf. 1 Chron. 
29”, Is. 63, Mt. 1175, Ecclus. 23}: 4, 

catapa@peda, cf. Job 31”, Ps. 107 624 109%, Lk. 678, Rom. 
12!4, 

Test. XII Patr. Benj. 6 7) @ya6y Sudvova ove eye Svo yao- 
aas evAoylas nal xardpas. 

rovs KaP opolwow Oeod yeyovdras. Cf. Gen. 1% of, Ecclus. 
173, Wisd. 27%. Cf. Bereshith r. 24 (Wetstein), quoted by 
Hort. 

10. ov yp7. Used only here in N. T. 

11-12. The contrary example of springs and trees. What 
takes place with the tongue would be impossible in nature. 
For the same thought, cf. Enoch 2-5‘. 

11. % «ny. *xny7 has the article as the representative of 
its class; see Winer, § 18. 1. 

Bove, “gush.” “Send forth” (E.V.) is an exact, but prosaic, 
rendering of this mainly poetical word, which is not used else- 
where in O. T. or N. T. It means “teem,” “be full to burst- 
ing,” and. is ordinarily used intransitively, with dative or geni- 
tive, of the swelling buds of plants and so, figuratively, of vari- 
ous kinds of fulness. Here the context shows that the thought 
is of the gushing forth of the water. 

To yAuKU Kal TO WixpdV. 

Cognate accusatives, as in Justin Martyr, Dial. 114 wérpas 
.. . Fav BSwp Bovovdons. Mayor gives many other references, 
in some of which, as here, the cognate accusative occurs. 
y\uKv means “fresh,” mixpdv (cf. v.12 a&\uxdy), “brackish.” 
Cf. Ex. 1533-35 (wucpdv, éydundvOn), Jer. 23}. 


This occurrence is prophesied as a portent in 4 Ezra 5° in dulcibus 
agquis salsae invenientur. ‘Only in the times of the End, in the days 
of the sinners, when all nature reverses its order and shows itself 
ripe for destruction, does such a phenomenon appear” (Spitta, p. 104). 
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12. adeddof wou. Here inserted to add emphasis, not, as 
more often, to mark a transition; so 1° 25, 

ouKn, édalas, aumedos. 

The fig, the olive, and the vine are the three characteristic 
natural products of warm countries about the Mediterranean. 
For the figure, cf. Mt. 716 1288 ; Plutarch, De tranquill. anim. p. 
472 F thy autedov cina dépew ovx afvodpev ovde rHv édalav 
Boerpus; similarly, Seneca, Ep. 87%, De ira ii, 10° ; Epict. Diss. 
li, 20°, 

ovre seems to be an error for ovdé, but the constant inter- 
change of these words in the Mss. by textual corruption makes 
it hard to be sure that good ancient writing did not exercise 
more freedom in the use of them than the grammarians would 
sanction ; see Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammattk, p. 
172. 

aduxdv, sc. Vowp, “salt water”; i.e. a salt spring. There 
were salt springs or brine-pits on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
and the hot springs of Tiberias are described as bitter and salt ; 
see Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine, 1856, ii, p. 384. 

rund Torjoas Dowp, sc. Sivarat (os is shown by the parallel 
first half of the verse). 

No application of these illustrations i is made, and James turns 
abruptly to another aspect of the matter. The passage well 
illustrates his vividness and fertility of illustration, as well as 
his method of popular suggestiveness, rather than systematic 
development of the thought. 


obte dAuxdy yAuxd] BAC minn. 

otws olte [0088 N minn] dAuxdv yAux6] NC* minn ff vg syre=> boh 
Cyr. 

ottws ob8enla any) dAuxdy xat yAux6] KLP (oSte) minnpler syrhet o.* 
(syrbel txt om obtws). 


13-18. The true Wise Man’s wisdom must be meek and peace- 
able; such wisdom alone comes from above, and only peaceable 
righteousness receives the divine reward. 

18. The Wise Man must by a good life illustrate the meek- 
ness which belongs to true wisdom. 
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té&, For similar rhetorical questions, see Ps. 331? 1074, Is. 
50°, Ecclus. 634, etc. These short interrogative sentences (fre- 
quent in Paul) are characteristic of the diatribe; Bultmann, 


pp. 14 ff. 


It is not necessary here, although it would be possible, to take <f¢ 
in the sense of 8ott¢. See Buttmann, § 139 (Thayer’s translation, p. 
252); Blass, § 50.5; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 93; Winer, § 25. 1. 


oogds. The technical term for the Teacher (cf. v.1); in 
Jewish usage one who has a knowledge of practical moral wis- 
dom, resting on a knowledge of God. The words of James re- 
late to the ideal to be maintained by a professional Wise Man 
and Teacher, not merely to the private wisdom of the layman. 

érior nw, “understanding,” with a certain tone of superi- 
ority, like our “expert.” Cf. Ecclus. prol., Dan. 14 veavloxous 
. . . enuTHpovas ev Tacn copia, 

copes and étioT pov are used as synonyms in Deut. 1% 15 
4°, Dan. 5", of. Philo, De pram. ef penis, 14 copov apa yévos 
Kal érioTnpoviK@Taror, 

Sakdrw ex THS Kad7AS avacrpodys Ta epya avrod éy rpad- 
tnt codpias, “let him by his good life show that his works have 
been done in the meekness appropriate to wisdom.” 

The relation of the parts of the sentence must be interpreted 
by the aid of 218, defkw de rav epywv pou rHy rlarw. The wise 
Man is here called on to prove not (as many commentators 
suppose) his wisdom (which would require Setdrw tiv codiay), 
but his meekness. For Jewish examples of the tendency of 
learned discussion to excite passion, see J. Friedmann, Der ge- 
sellschaftliche Verkehr und dite Umgangsformeln in talmudischer 


Zeit, 1914, pp. 58 f. 


It is better to take éy xpaétyt: coplas in this way than as if it were 
used in deprecation of the possible ostentation implied in 8e§étw 
(“Let him point to his good works, but let him do so with due meek- 
ness such as befits wisdom’”’). This would have to be indicated more 
clearly, as by inserting 4,4 before éyv. 

The reason for rejecting the (at first sight simpler) interpretation, 
“Let him prove his wisdom by his good life” (Clem. Rom. 382 8 cegd¢ 
évderxvic0w thy coplay adtod wh dy Adyots ZAD’ dv Epyots d&ya8otc), which 
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many commentators have adopted, has been indicated above. It does 
not do justice to the text of v. '* and does not give to “meekness” 
the emphasis that is needed in order to prepare for v. *¢. 


év xpauvryrt, cf. 1 (of the hearer, as here of the teacher). 

“‘Meekness”’ is the opposite of arrogance and of the qualities 
referred to in v. '4; see Trench, Synonyms, § |xii. Pirke Aboth, 
iv, 11, “He that is arrogant in decision is foolish, wicked, and 
puffed up in spirit,”’ is a maxim which refers to this besetting 
danger of rabbis; see Taylor’s Sayings of the Fathers*, p. 69, 
notes 13 and 14, with quotation from R. Jonah, and cf. Pirke 
Aboth, iv, 12, 14. 

14. And if your heart enkindle with fierce, obstinate, and 
divisive zeal for your own views, do not let such passion come 
to expression. 

éé, “and,” in continuation of v. , not in contrast. 


WH.’s period before ef 3é is too strong a punctuation; a colon is 
sufficient. 


ti\ov wucpdv, “harsh zeal.” Because of éptO/av this mean- 
ing for {ov is better than the meaning “jealousy” (in the 
ordinary sense of personal jealousy), and corresponds well to 
the general thought. The idea is of a fierce desire to pro- 
mote one’s own opinion to the exclusion of those of others. 


This sense of “fanatical zeal” (as distinguished from “emulation” 
and “‘jealousy”) is not wholly foreign to Greek usage, but has been 
made specially common by the influence of the LXX, where GfAro¢ 
stands in all cases for 7%), “jealous devotion to a cause,” “fanatical 
ardour,”’ as GnAodv does in nearly all cases for the verb »p. 

It is the virtue of the religious “zealot,” cf. 1 Kings 19'* '4, Ecclus. 
48? (Elijah), 1 Macc. 25 5*, 4 Macc. 18!2 (Phinehas), Phil. 3* (Paul), 
Gal. 14, Acts 21%. But it also becomes the vice of the fanatic; and 
hence its special danger for the religious teacher. 

In secular use G#)A0¢ generally means “‘heat,’’ as expressed in “emula- 
tion,” “rivalry”—whether good or bad; see below, note on 4%. The 
Biblical sense brings it near to the Hellenic oxouv3#, which, starting from 
another side (“‘haste,” “exertion’’), acquired a wide range of meanings 
including “‘zeal’’ and “‘ rivalry.” 

See Trench, Synonyms, § xxvi, Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. 3. Note the 
connection of (jAo¢ and dxatactacta in vy. '*, and cf. Clem. Rom. 33. 
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épGiav, “selfish ambition.” ‘The word denotes the inclina- 
tion to use unworthy and divisive means for promoting one’s 
own views or interests, cf. Rom. 28, 2 Cor. 12”, Gal. 5® (and 
Lightfoot’s note), and references in Mayor, together with 
Hort’s valuable note, ad loc. pp. 81-83; “‘épv@éa really means 
the vice of a leader of a party created for his own pride: it 
is partly ambition, partly rivalry” (Hort). 

év Ty Kapdia opev has a certain emphasis, in contrast with 
KataxavyacGe, The meaning is: “If you have these qualities 
in your heart, do not let them come to expression.” 

py xatraxavyaobe (sc. Tav GdAwv) Kal Pevderbe KaTa TIS 
anOeias. “Do not boast and be arrogant, and thus prove 
false to the Truth.” That would be the natural fruit of the 
spirit of [70s and épcOfa in the heart; and it must be sup- 
pressed. «ataxavyaoGe (cf. note on 2!%) seems here to relate 
to the browbeating on the part of the Wise Man who haugh- 
tily forces his own views on others. 


Others connect yp} xaetaxavyéobe directly with xatd ti¢ dAnfelac, 
see Winer, § 54.5, note (Thayer’s transl. p. 470, note 3). The sense 
then would be: ‘Do not boast over, and lie against, the truth.” But 
the idea of “boasting over (or against) the truth” is out of place in the 
context, and is itself unnatural. xataxavyaoar xaték trvosg is a con- 
struction which nowhere occurs. 


wad WevderOe xara rs adnOelas. “And thus play false 
against the truth,” i.e. by your conduct (araxavyacOaz) 
prove false to, and belie, the truth which you as a Wise Man 
profess to have and utter. 


Cf. 4 Macc. 5° 0d ebcoual oe, xarBeurd vope, 13'%; see L. and S. 
s.9. for examples of ped8ouat with accusative, meaning “prove false 
to” an oath, a treaty, a marriage, an alliance, a threat, a promise. 

See also Zahn, GnK, i, p. 792, note, and J. Weiss, Der erste Kortnther- 
brief, p. 354, note, for examples of xataped3ecba, “speak falsely to 
the injury of someone.” 


THS adnGelas, Cf. 18 Aéyw adnOelas, 51° whavnby ard Tis 
adnGelas. This means the Christian truth which the Wise 
Man knows—truth of both practical morals and religion. See 
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the fuller discussion in the note on 5!*. The conduct here cen- 
sured is contrary to and forbidden by this truth; hence, if the 
Wise Man is guilty of that conduct, he is false to the truth of 
which he is the representative. 


If the phrase peddecfe xatd ti¢ dAnOela¢ stood alone, a simpler in- 
terpretation would perhaps be “do not lie, violating the truth” (cf. 
Ecclus. 4*§ ph dvtOeye th &AnOelg, Test. XII Patr. Gad 5} Addy xara 
tis c&AnOelas), but that would be alien to the context here, and it is 
in itself not wholly acceptable since it makes xatd th¢ dAnSelac a mere 
redundancy. 


ul xaranauyecbe xat peldecbe xara tho cAnOelac] N syroe) read pi 
naraxcuzaabe [S°-+- xara] ths dAnBelas xal ped3ecbe. Doubtless an emen- 
dation due to the apparent incompleteness of xataxauyZofe alone. 


15. airn » codia, “that wisdom,” 4. e. the professed wisdom 
which is accompanied by {fos mexpes, épOla, xataxavynou, 
and lacks mpaurns. 

avwbev xarepyouévn, i.e. divine, from God, of. 1517; 4. 
Philo, De prof. 30 coplav dywOev ouBpnOeicav ax’ ovpavod, De 
congr. erud. grat. 7, De prem. et pen. 8; Hermas, Mand. ix, 11, 
xi, 5; and Schéttgen, Horae hebraicae, ad loc., for many rabbin- 
ical instances of what was plainly a common Jewish expres- 
sion. The phrase is contrasted with the following three ad- 
jectives. 

For the divine origin of true wisdom, cf. ¢. g. Prov. 2¢ 8*-*1, Wisd. 7™ 
9 f.. Ecclus. 11-¢ 24##-, Enoch 42, Philo, as above, 1 Cor. 1!*-2°, 


ériryewos, “earthly,” cf. Phil. 31°, Col. 32, 1 Cor. 154’, Jn. 3% 
833, 

émtyevos seems to mean here “derived from the frail and 
finite world of human life and affairs.’’ Cf. Philo’s contrast of 
oupav.os and ynivos, Leg. all. i, 12, and the far-reaching dualism 
on which it rests. 

yuyixn, “natural” (Latin animalis, E.V. “sensual”), 4. e. 
pertaining to the natural life (Yvy7) which men and animals 
alike have; 1 Cor. 214 1544-46, Jude 10. 


Cf. Rev. 8° (uxf of animals). See Philo, Leg. alJ. ii, 7 and 13, Quss 
rer. div. her. 11, and E. Hatch, Essays, p. 124, of. pp. 115-120. 


Par 
/hirA . ¥. 


Sais bees 
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The word was intelligible and familiar in this sense to Paul’s 
readers, and does not imply later gnostic usage; see J. Weiss, 
Der erste Korintherbrief, 1910, pp. 69 f., 371-373; R. Reitzen- 
stein, Die hellenistischen Mystertenreligionen, 1910, pp. 42-47; 
109g, I12, 151 f. 

The curious resemblance to the gnostic designation of the two lower 
grades of men as xotxol and puxtxol is probably not significant. Yet 


see Pfleiderer, Urchristentum!, ii, p. 546. Useful references will be 
_found in Mayor. 


Sacpovimdns, “resembling,” or “pertaining to” (“ proceeding 
from’’), an evil spirit, cof. 2'°, 1 Tim. 43. This word has been 
pointed out elsewhere only Sym., Ps. 91°, and Schol. on Aris- 
tophanes, Ran. 293, Pavracua Sa:povuades brd ‘Exdrns exe 
WELT UEVOY, 

These three words, “earthly, sensual, devilish,”’ describe the 
so-called wisdom, which is not of divine origin, in an advancing 
series—as pertaining to the earth, not to the world above; to 
mere nature, not to the Spirit; and to the hostile spirits of evil, 
instead of to God. Hermas, Mand. ix, 11, xi, 8, show a variety 
of resemblances to this passage of James, but there is no evi- 
dence of literary dependence. 

The church speedily and permanently used this conception of Satanic 
origin to account for the gnostic “wisdom’’; cf. ¢. g. Justin, A pol. i, 58. 
In James, however, it is not the substance, but the temper, of the 
“wisdom” that makes it false. James is not attacking systems of 
false teaching. See Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, pp. 
13 f., 16-18, 20 ff. 


16. yap. Introduces proof that v.'* is true. “For such a 
temper, even on the part of one who claims to be a Wise Man, 
leads to every evil.” 

drov ...exet. For this rhetorical turn, of. 1 Cor. 3? and 
Epict. Diss. iii, 22°! (Mayor). 

axaracracia, “disorder,” “disturbance,” “trouble.” Cf. 1° 
38 axaTacTaros, 

The word seems to have something of the bad associations of 
our word “anarchy,” and has to bear much weight in this sen- 
tence. Cf. Prov. 2628, r Cor. 14%%, 2 Cor. 12” (#dos, épiOlas, 
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xaraoracta:; and the similar list of evils, Gal. 5%, which has 
fHdos, éprOla, dsyooracia:; Lk. 21%, Clem. Rom. 1°. See 
Hatch, Essays, p. 4: “The political circumstances of Greece 
and the East after the death of Alexander had developed the 
idea of political instability, and with it the word axaracracia, 
Polyb. 1. 70. 1.” 

gavdov, “vile,” see Trench, Synonyms, § Ixxxiv. ¢$ad)os is 
found only ten times in the LXX, five instances being in Prov- 
erbs, the others in Job, Ecclesiasticus, and 4 Maccabees. 

17. Cf. Wisd. 722-25, 

p@Tov pev ayv7, “first pure,” 4. e. “undefiled,” free from any 
faults such as the {7)os and épO/a above mentioned. Nothing 
which shows itself as half-good, half-bad, can be accounted 
wisdom, Wisd. 775. 

See Trench, § lxxxviii and references in Lex. s.v. &ywos. Cf. 
Phil. 48, 1 Pet. 3%. In the LXX ayvds is found eleven times, of 
which four instances are in Proverbs and four in 4 Maccabees. 
See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 
p. 5. 

éreira. introduces the following adjectives, which, thus 
grouped, stand over against ayv7, the quality from which they 
all proceed. 

eipnuuxn, “peaceable,” of. Mt. 5°. 

érveens, “reasonable,” “considerate,” “moderate,” “gentle” 
(E.V.). See Trench, Synonyms, § xliii: “We have no words in 
English which are full equivalents of the Greek.” See Light- 
foot on Phil. 45, and Mayor’s note, p. 131. 

This is a distinctively Greek virtue; the word éxtetxf¢ and its deriva- 


tives are found but a few times in LXX, e. g. Ps. 86%, 2 Macc. 9% In 
the N. T. 2 Cor. ro!, Phil. 45, 1 Tim. 3, Tit. 3%, 1 Pet. 2!*, Acts 244 


evretOns, “obedient,” “ready to obey”; here perhaps “ will- 
ing to yield,” the opposite of “obstinate” (Philo, De fortitud. 3). 


Only here in the N. T. In O. T. only 4 Maccabees, and in strict 
sense of “obedient.” 


peorn, of. Rom. 17% 15", 2 Pet. 2, The word is not common 
in LXX. 
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é\éous, “‘mercy,”’ a compassion which leads to practical help, 
not the mere emotion of pity, cf. 2!%. See Trench, Synonyms, 
§ xlvii; and Lex. s. v. éAeetv. 

kaprav ayabarv, i.e. good works, of. Mt. 2148, Gal. 528, Eph. 
5°, Phil. 1". 

adidxpiros, “undivided,” 7. e. unwavering, whole-hearted, 
with reference to the evil situation described in vv. *-", 


Cf. 1° 3 Btaxprvdpevoc, 24 BcexolOnte. Only here in N. T.; in O. T. 
cf. Prov. 25! (dBc&xprtor), and there the sense is doubtful. See Ign. 
Trall. 1! Eupoy Stdvorav xal &dtdexprtov dv dxopovy Eyvwv dude Exovtac, 
Rom. inscr., Phitad. inscr., Magn. 15; Clem. Alex. Pad. ii, 3, p. 190 
&dtanolte xlorvet. 

The Latin translations (Vg. non judicans; Cod. Corb. sine dijudé- 
catione) seem to have missed the meaning of this word, as have many 
interpreters. Thus Luther translates “sunpartetisch’’; so‘A.V., R.V. 
mg. “without partiality.” 


avundxptTos, “without hypocrisy.” 


In O. T. only Wisd. 5'* 181*; in N. T. Rom. 12°, 2 Cor. 6¢, 1 Tim. 15, 
2 Tim. 15, x Pet. 1%, in sense of “sincere.” Elsewhere only as adverb 
(&vuxoxpltw¢), ¢. g. 2 Clem. Rom. 12°. 


These characteristics of true wisdom are selected in pointed 
opposition to the self-assertive, quarrelsome spirit characteristic 
of the other sort. Apart from the fundamental @yv% they fall 
into three groups: 

elonvixn, emeens, evmerOns ° 

peat? é\dous nab xaprav ayabar - 

advdxpitos, avuTdKptTos. 


18, xapmds Sixawoctvns, “the fruit of righteousness,” 3. e. 
the reward which righteous conduct brings, cf. Heb. 12" xapmov 
eipnvuxoy Stxacoovvns, Phil. 11 memAnpwpevoe xapTwov Sixca10- 


ourns. 


That the expression “fruit of righteousness” has the sense “ product 
of righteousness ” is shown by those O. T. passages which seem to have 
given it its currency, and in which it is used with a variety of applica- 
tions. Cf. Prov. 3° (LXX), 11 éx xapxod Sexatoodyns pdcetar Sévpov 
twijs, 3. €. “righteousness brings long life,” 13 (LXX), Amos 61%. In 
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all these cases 3txatocdyn¢ indicates the source of the “fruit.” Similarly 
Is, 327: “And the work of righteousness (td Epya tij¢ Stxatoctyns) shall 
be peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness and confidence 
forever.” For the figure of sowing, cf. Prov. 11%! (LXX), 8 3% oxslopwy 
Binatocdyyy Afyatetar yrcbdv, Hos. 10!%, Job 4*, Test. XII Patr. Less, 
13°, etc. 


év elpnvy oxelperat, “sown in peace,” and in peace only; 
4. €. a righteousness capable of gaining its due reward must be 
peaceable; cf. 1%. The sower is, of course, the righteous man. 


For the slightly inaccurate expression “sow the fruit, or crop” (in- 
stead of the seed), cf. Apoc. Bar. 32', “Sow the fruits of the law,” 
Plutarch, De vitando are alieno, 4 oxeloovtes ody fueoov xapxéy, Antiph- 
anes, Fab. inc. iv, 4 oxelpav xapxdy x&ort0¢. 


Tots mowvow elpnyny, 

To “do peace” (cf. Eph. 2", Col. 1% elpnvowovdw; Mt. 5° 
elpnvoroids) means not merely to conciliate opponents, but to 
act peaceably. It is the complete opposite of [#Aos and éepOia, 


The interpretation of v. ** here given may be paraphrased, with a 
change of figure, thus: “The foundation which righteousness lays for 
eternal life can be laid only in peace and by those who practise peace.” 
This is equivalent to saying that righteousness includes peaceableness. 

Another common interpretation takes xapxd¢ rxatocbvn¢ as mean- 
ing “the fruit which consists in righteousness.” The source will then 
be the true wisdom, of which righteousness is the product. The evi- 
dence for this would be Heb. 12", where righteousness seems to be itself 
the fruit, and the parallelism of Jas. 3'*, where the product of GfAo¢ and 
ép:8la is said to be dxaractacla and mkv padAov xoéypa. Phil. 1", to 
which appeal is often made, is ambiguous, and cannot be taken as 
meaning that righteousness is the fruit except by giving to 8xatocdvy 
its peculiar Pauline sense. 

But the O. T. passages referred to above create a strong presumption 
against this interpretation; the simple meaning of the phrase speaks 
against it; and, further, righteousness is more naturally thought of 
(apart from Pauline theology) as the condition of receiving divine re- 
ward, not as the reward itself. The general drift of the verse would be 
the same under either interpretation. 
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III. WORLDLINESS AND THE CHRISTIAN CON- 
DUCT OF LIFE CONTRASTED (4'5”). 


CHAPTER IV. 


1-12. The cause of the crying evils of life ts the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, an aim which 1s in direct rivalry with God and abhorrent to 
him. 

1-2°. Quarrels and conflicts are due to the struggle for 
pleasure and for the means of pleasure. 

The paragraph is written not so much to censure the quarrels 
as to set forth the evil results of aiming at pleasure; in nowise 
is it introduced in order merely to give an abstract analysis 
(wd8ev) of the ultimate source of the quarrelling. 


Some have taken 4'£- of difficulties between the teachers (cf. 11*-# 
3°"), but this is not indicated in the text, and is an unnatural limita- 
tion. 


We have here, doubtless, a glimpse of the particular com- 
munities with which the writer was acquainted, but the exhor- 
tation assumes that all communities show substantially the 
same characteristics. The addition of év vpty, v.', recalls the 
thought from the ideal pictures in the preceding verse to the 
actual situation in the world—and even in the Christian church. 
Cf. Philo, De gig. 11: “For consider the continual war which 
prevails among men even in time of peace (76v éy elpivn cuvexh 
mwd\epov avOpwrwv), and which exists not merely between na- 
tions and countries and cities, but also between private houses, 
or, I might rather say, is present with every individual man; 
observe the unspeakable raging storm in men’s souls that is 
excited by the violent rush of the affairs of life; and you 
may well wonder whether any one can enjoy tranquillity in 
such a storm, and maintain calm amid the surge of this bellow- 
ing sea.”’ 


The opening of this paragraph and of the two following, 4%-!7 5'-¢, 
lacks the usual &3eApof wou. 
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woNepot, “feuds,” “quarrels”; wayat, “conflicts,” “conten- 
tions.” The two words cover the chronic and the acute hos- 
tilities in the community. 
xéAepog and u&yy are so frequently combined in Homer as to elicit 
comment from Eustathius more than once. See especially Eustathius 
on /l.i, 177. In later writers they became a standing combination; see 
references in Wetstein, e. g. Epict. Diss. iii, 13°. Hence the combined 
phrase is naturally used here with no great distinction between the two 
terms. 
For xéAeno¢ used of private quarrel, cf. Test. XII Patr. Gad 5, Dan 
53, Sim. 4%, Ps. Sol. 12‘, Jos. Anfig. xvii, 2‘, Ps.-Diog. Ep. 28, Clem. 
Rom. 46%. For péyy referring to private strife, cf. Neh. 13", Prov. 
17!, Ecclus. 6° 27'4, 2 Tim. 2% %¢, 2 Cor. 78, Plat. Tim. 88 A pé&yas 
év Adyars xotetcOar, Epict. Dass. i, 11"8, ii, 12", iii, 12"%, iv. 5%. 


é&k tay ndovayv, “because you make pleasures your aim,” 
Sovrevovres erOuplacs kad Hdovats wouxddaus (Tit. 32). Over 
against pleasure as the great end stands submission to God 
(v. 7). 

Tov oTpaTevoperuy ey Tois wedeow, “which are at war with 
one another, having their seat in your bodily members,” and 
which so bring about conflicts among you. The war is between 
pleasures which have their seat in the bodies of several persons, 
not between conflicting pleasures throwing an individual into 
a state of internal strife and confusion. Since the pleasures 
clash, the persons who take them as their supreme aim are nec- 
essarily brought into conflict. otpatrevopévwy makes the con- 
nection between 7d0vaé and méAepot, 


By some interpreters the warfare is thought of as merely directed 
toward the winning of gratification, by still others as a war against the 
soul (1 Pet. 2"), or against the vod< (Rom. 7**; see passages from Philo 
cited by Spitta, p. 113, note), or against God. But it is entirely fit- 
ting, and makes much better sense, to understand it, as above, with ref- 
erence to the natural activity of pleasures—necessarily conflicting with 
one another, and so leading to the outbreak of conflict. The point of 
James’s attack is pleasure as such, not lower physical pleasure as dis- 
tinguished from higher forms of enjoyment. The passage from Plato, 
Phado, p. 66, often cited, and given below (p. 258), is therefore not an 
apt illustration here. 

Pleasure is not here equivalent to, nor used by metonymy for, 
éxiOupla, “desire.” But the two are of course closely related; e. g. 
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Philo, De pram. et pen. 3 xataxegpbyynxey hBovav xat éxtOuurdy, 4 Macc. 
1*2 xpd uv odv tis HBoviig gotly éxcOuula, 5%*; Stobzus, ii, 7, 10 (ed. 
Wachsmuth, p. 88) #8ovhy pay [éxtylyvecbar] Stav tuyxdvuuev Ov éxe- 
Oupodpev A éxpdyuuev & époBodye8c. The underlying conception is the 
same as in Jas. 1‘, although no explicit reference to jovf is there 
made. 


On év rots pédeow, cf. 3°. James thinks of pleasure as pri- 
marily pertaining to the body. Cf. the frequent use of “mem- 
bers” for “body,’”’ Rom. 61°: 1% 75 23, Col. 35, Apoc. Bar. 833. 


The resemblance to 1 Pet. 2" is probably accidental; nor is there 
probably any direct allusion to Rom. 7%. 


2. V.? explains in detail the connection between 760vad and 
ad\epor Kal payat. Ungratified desire leads to ¢dvos; zeal 
for pleasure unable to reach its end, to udx7 and wdéAepos. 

odx Exete 8:4] BAKL minn vgs. 

mat odx Exete 344] NP minn ff vg™ boh syretr, 

odx Evete 3t 3c4] minn. So Textus Receptus. 

The short reading is probably original. 

Under the reading adopted, the last clause, odx Eyete 3:4 1d wd 

aitetofat dua¢, belongs with v. * (so WH.). R. Stephen’s verse-divi- 
_ ,, 7 Sion, which connects v.*¢ with the preceding instead of the following, 
fi .;7 '» and the punctuation of the A.V. are due to the Textus Receptus. 


o 4 44 érOupetre, kat ovx éyere: hovevere, Kal [ndovre, cat ov 
Aw Sivacbe émiruyetv: pdyecGe Kal woNepetre, 

This punctuation alone (so WH. mg. and many commentators) 
preserves the perfect parallelism between the two series of verbs, 
which is fatally marred by the usual punctuation (govevere xat 
'Tndodre, kal ov SvvacGe éxirvyetv, so Tisch. WH. etc.). The 
‘abruptness is then not greater than in 2” 5% 13f.. For the asyn- 
‘deton, cf. 2**»™. These passages mark the extreme of the abrupt- 
ness which in various forms is a quality of James’s style. The 
usual punctuation is made additionally unacceptable by the 
impossible anticlimax fovevere kal [nore (cf. Plato, Menex. 
(242 A). 

éxuOupetré, not a new idea but necessarily suggested by 
#Oovev (v."), Pleasure and desire are correlative; see on v. }. 

dovevere, “kill,” “murder.” No weaker sense is possible, 
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and none is here necessary, for James is not describing the con- 
dition of any special community, but is analysing the result of 
choosing pleasure instead of God. The final issue of the false 
choice is flagrant crime. 60v7 implies érvupula; éxOupia is 
often unsatisfied; in such a case its outcome, if unrestrained, 
is to cause the murder of the man who stands in its way. 
érvOupetre, Exere, ovevere are practically equivalent to 
a conditional sentence, in which émt@upetre xat ovx éyere 
forms the protasis, fovevere the apodosis; cf. 3!* 5!¥!-, Bult- 
mann, pp. 14f. In the use of the second person plural the 
writer is taking the readers as representative of the world of 
men in general. 
On the “universal,” or “gnomic,” present, see Gildersleeve, Syntax of 
Classical Greek, i, § 190; Winer, § 40. 2. a; on asyndetic sentences of 
the nature of a condition, cf. Buttmann, § 139. 28; Winer, § 60. 4. c. 
The same idea that murder is the horrible outcome to be expected 
from actually existing conditions, unless their natural tendency is 
somehow checked, is found in Didache 3? wd ylvou bpyfoc’ banyet ydo 
h dprh xpd¢ tov odvov’ unde CyAwris nde Eptotixds nde Buycnds® dx 
yao todtwy dxkvtwy edvot yevwivtar; cf. also Clem. Rom. 4” *, quoted 
below, Test. XII Patr. Sim. 3% xd&vrote [3 qOdvoc] bxoBckAAet dvercty 
cov gOovodpevov. It must not be forgotten that to cause a death in- 
directly is often called murder, and that even downright murders have 
not been unknown in otherwise respectable communities. Cf. Acts 9%* 
208 23138. Jas. 5* épovedcate, 1 Pet. 41* povebc, Ecclus. 34%*. 


Kal {ndovre, kal ov duivacbe éxirvyeiv: yudyerGe kat zone. 
petre. 

Having established the connection between 50v7 and dvos, 
the writer presents another chain, still hypothetical and general, 
but showing that the origin of the prevailing state of +déAeyuos 
kal payat (v.") is 90s, which when it cannot attain its cov- 
eted prize regularly leads to fighting and strife. 

James, writing to no one community, but to the whole Chris- 
tian world, is speaking of general tendencies, not of the sins of 
any particular local group. Hence his strong language has no 
personal sting. 

The underlying principle is not the same as that of Mt. 5*!!-, although 
there is obvious resemblance. There, as in Mt. 5%, the point is that 
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it is the inner passion of the heart which God considers, not merely the 
carrying out of an angry thought in murder. Here in James the wicked- 
ness and dangerousness of the end sought, viz. pleasure, is exposed by 
showing to what an awful issue, if uninhibited, it surely leads. 

I Jn. 3'§ xa & utody thy adeApbv abtod dvOpwxoxtévoc éotly comes 
nearer, but is still different. ; 

To the mistaken idea that James is here giving a description of the 
particular communities which he addressed is due the conjecture 90- 
veite for povedete, which was printed in the second edition of Erasmus 
(1519), was supported by Calvin, translated by Luther (ikr kasse#), 
and has been adopted by many other commentators, both older and 
more recent. Various other instances of the textual corruption, ¢évo¢ 
for g8évoc, can, indeed, be adduced (see Mayor®, p. 136); but there 
is no manuscript evidence for the reading here. The conjecture is 
unnecessary, and it obliterates the careful parallelism of the two 
series. 

Interpreters who have been unwilling to emend the text, and yet 
have felt bound to see in govedete an actual description of the Chris- 
tian community addressed, have been driven to various expedients. 
The more usual methods have been either to reduce the meaning of 
govedete to “hate,” or else to assume an hendiadys, by which “murder 
and envy” becomes “‘murderously envy” (Schneckenburger: ad necens 
usque invidetis). Both methods are linguistically impossible. 


kat {ndodre, Kal connects the two series. 

{ndovre, “hotly desire to possess,” “covet,” cf. Ecclus. 518, 
Wisd. 112, 1 Cor. 123! 14! 3%, Gal. 4!7f-, Demosth. Ol. ii, 15 0 ey 
Sdtns érOupet kat rovro é{ndwxe. The meaning is different 
from that of [#Aos in 3". 


GhhAos and CyAdéw start with the fundamental meaning of “ hot emo- 
tion.” For the peculiar Hebraistic and Biblical meaning “zeal,” see 
note on Jas. 3'*. In secular use the meanings are developed on two 
sides, desire to surpass (“emulation,” “rivalry”) and desire to possess 
(“envy,”’ etc.). Ineither sense the words may refer, according to cir- 
cumstances, to either a good or an evil desire. See Trench, Synonyms, 
§ xxvi. 

In our verse éxtuyetvy shows that the desire is for possession; but 
GnAodte may then mean either ‘“‘envy” (the possessor) or “covet” (his 
possessions). ‘‘Covet” (so R.V.; A.V. “desire to have”), as being 
the more general idea and a better parallel to éxtOuyetcre, is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The English word “jealousy” is derived from GiAo¢ through French 
jalousie, Latin zelus, but in most of its meanings “jealousy” corre- 
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sponds rather to g@évoc, the “begrudging” to another, indicating pri- 
marily not the desire to possess, but the unwillingness that another 
should have. 


payeobe kal rodepetre, i. e. against those who possess what 
you wish to take from them. The connection of either barren 
envy or ungratified covetousness with strife is so natural that 
it hardly needs to be illustrated; but cf. Clem. Rom. 3-6 (where 
the Biblical and secular meanings are not distinguished), with 
Lightfoot’s note on 3%, Philo, De decal. 28; Iren. iv, 18°. 

This passage is made more intelligible by passages from Greek 
and Roman writers, which show that not only the connection 
of pleasure and desire, but that of desire, conflict, and war, was 
a commonplace of popular moralising in the Hellenistic age. 
See Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen‘, iii, 1, pp. 221-225. 


Thus Philo, De decal. 28, M. pp. 204 f.: “Last of all he forbids desire 
(éxcOupetv), knowing desire (thy éxtOuplav) to be productive of revolu- 
tion and addicted to plots. For all the passions of the soul (ca guyiis 
«x&0) are bad, exciting it and agitating it unnaturally, and destroying 
its health, but worst of all is desire. . . . The evils of which the love 
of money or of a woman or of glory or of any other of those things 
that produce pleasure is the cause—are they small and ordinary? Is 
it not because of this passion that relationships are broken, and thus 
natural good-will changed into desperate enmity? that great and pop- 
ulous countries are desolated by domestic dissensions? and land and 
sea filled with novel disasters by naval battles and land campaigns? 
For the wars famous in tragedy, which Greeks and barbarians have 
fought with one another and among themselves, have all flowed from 
one source: desire (éxt6uyla) either for money or glory or pleasure. 
Over these things the human race goes mad.” 

Ibid. 32, M. p. 208 xéaxtov 3 [#.¢. the fifth commandment of the 
second table] td dveipyov thy tHv ddcxnnetwv xnyhy, exBuulay, do” fc 
bdoucty al xapavomuratat xocGerc, Wrar nat xorval, ucnpat xal peycAat, 
lepal nat BéBryAoct, xepl ve cwpata xal puxds xal td Agydueva éxtdc’ dea- 
gebyet yap obdéy, dc xal xpdtepoy €A47On, thy ExtOuulav, GAD’ ola ASE év 
BAn véwetar 8axanica xa&vta xat pbeloouca. 

Philo, De Josepho, 11, M. p. 50; De posteritate Catn. i, 34, M. pp. 
247f.; De migratione Abr. 12; Lucian, Cynic. 15, x&vta yao td xnand 
stoic dWowxors éx tHE tobtwv ExOuulas pbovtat, xal orkoets xnat xbAcuor 
nat éxtBouAal xal opayal. tautl xdvta anyhy Ever thy éxtOuplay rod xAslo- 
vos; Cicero, De fintbus, i, 13 ex cuptditatibus odia, dissidia, discordiae, 
seditiones, bella nascuntur ; Seneca, De $ra, ii, 35 ista quae appetitis quia 
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exigua sunt nec possunt ad alterum nisi alters erepta transferri, eadens 
Gffectantibus pugnam e jurgia excitant. Cf. Plato, Phado, p. 66 C xat 
yo noddnous xal otkcets nat whkyas obdev EAA xapdyer 41d cia xal af 
cobtou éxcBuulac. 


See note on 1'4, and cf. Wendland and Kern, Bettrdge sur 
Geschichte der griech. Philosophie und Religion, pp. 36-37; J. 
Drummond, Philo Judeus, 11, pp. 302-306. 

In contrast to pleasure stands God. So Philo, Leg. all. ii, 23, 
M. p. 83, says that it is impossible to master pleasure except 
by complete submission to God. 4 Macc. 5%? 6** represent, in 
more secular fashion, reason (Aoyopyds) and sound principles 
(¢tAocod/a) as able to control pleasure and desire; but Test. 
XII Patr. Benj. 6 shows true Jewish character in the sharp 
contrast which it draws: ‘“ [The good man] delighteth not in 
pleasure . .. for the Lord is his portion.” This section of 
the Testament of Benjamin is full of parallels to James. 

2°-3. By aiming at pleasure men cut themselves off from 
the only sure source of true satisfaction. 

oux éyere returns to the matter of the unsatisfied desire 
(éxcOupetre kat ovx éyere) in order to point out another as- 
pect of the futility of pleasure as a supreme end. So long as 
men allow their lives to be governed by 4 éreOuula rev Hdover, 
their desire is sure to be unsatisfied. The only sure source 
from which men can always receive is God. By choosing pleas- 
ure as their aim, men cut themselves off from this source, for 
they do not ask God for gratifications such as these, or, if they 
do, only find that their prayers, aiming at their own pleasures 
and not at his service, are unacceptable, and that they ought 
not to have offered them. 

James’s principle is: Make the service of God your supreme 
end, and then your desires will be such as God can fulfil in an- 
swer to your prayer (cf. Mt. 6!-88). Then there will be none of 
the present strife. Pleasures war, and cause war. Desire for 
pleasure, when made the controlling end, leads to violence, for 
longings then arise which can only be satisfied by the use of 
violence, since God, from whom alone come good things (1!”), 
will not satisfy them. 
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It should be needless to point out that odx Exete is not thought of 
as the result of pdyeode xalt xodeuette. 


&:a 76 py airetcOar buds. The duds is unnecessary, but not 
emphatic. Cf. 1'* 415. alireto@ac here means prayers to God. 

3. aireire, cf. Jas. 15!-, Mt. 77 2172, Mk. 114, Lk. 11°, Jn. 
14l8 15718 76231. 28 7 Jn, 322 gles. 

Here, as often in secular Greek (cf. L. and S.), no difference 
in meaning is perceptible between the active and middle of 
airety, Cf. 1 Jn. 5! alrwpeda, arijcapev, airrioe, Mk. 62. %4 
airnoov, airnowpat, and other examples quoted by Mayor. 


That there was once a distinction in use is likely, but even the state- 
ments quoted by Stephanus, Thesaur. s.v., that altetcfar means to 
ask yet’ ixeclac or wetd xapaxAthcews do not make the matter intelli- 
gible. See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 160; J. B. Mayor, in Expos- 
dor, 8th series, vol. iii, 1912, pp. 522-527; Hort, ad loc. 


xaxas, “wrongly,” cf. Wisd. 142% ®, 4 Macc. 6!7. The fol- 
lowing clause explains this to mean: “with the selfish purpose 
of securing pleasure, not of serving God,” cf. Mt. 68%. For rab- 
binical ideas of bad prayers, see Schéttgen on Jas. 4°. 

The promises are that the prayers of the righteous and the 
penitent will be heard; cf. Ps. 34'5!” 14518, Prov. 10%4, Ps. Sol. 
6%, Lk. 18*!4, Jas. 19%, x Jn. 5!4, Hermas, Sim. iv, 6. 

va ev rats Hdovais tyav daxavyjonre. “év marking the 
realm in rather than the object on” (Lex. s.v. dawavaw). The 
distinction is thus not in the things prayed for, but in the pur- 
pose with which they are to be used, and for which they are 
desired—+. e. whether pleasure or the service of God. Hence 
probably the unusual, though not unexampled, preposition. 

daravnonre, “spend”; not necessarily “waste,” nor “squan- 
der’; cf. Acts 2174, 2 Cor. 12!§, 1 Macc. 14%. The object of 
Sazavnonre is the means of securing enjoyment for which they 
pray; throughout the passage money is especially in mind. 


Saxavhonte] NCAKLP minno™= vid, 
Saxavhoste] B. 

xnavasaxavicete] N*. 

B and WN have both fallen into error. 
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4, poryadiSes, “adulteresses,” i.e. “renegades to your 
vows.” God is the husband to whom the Christian is joined 
as wife. The figure arose with reference to Israel as the wife 
of Jahveh; cf. Is. 54°, Jer. 3%, Ezek. 16, 23, Hos. 9!, Wisd. 316, 
Mt. 127° 164, Mk. 8#*; and see Heb. Lex. s. 0. Mat. 

To this corresponds the position of the church as the bride 
of Christ (2 Cor. 11! 2, Eph. 5#4-28, Rev. 197 21°). The term 
is often, as here, applied to individual members of the people 
of God; cf. Ex. 345, Num. 15°%, Ps. 732” wavra Tov ropyvevcarra 
&7x6 cov, Hos. 41%. The feminine porya)é is alone appropriate 
in this sense, since God is always thought of as the husband. 

The harsh word comes in abruptly; it anticipates and sum- 
marises the thought expressed in the verse itself. For the sever- 
ity, and the direct address, cf. 18 418 5}. 

The word is fully explained by the figurative sense: to take it liter- 
ally (Winer, Spitta, Hort, and others) is to violate the context and to 


introduce a wholly foreign and uncalled-for idea. Moreover the femi- 
nine used alone is then inexplicable. 


woryaAec] BN*A 33 ff (forsicatores) vg (adulteri) boh (adulterers) 


syrpesh, 
wotyol xal woryaAlSec] N°KLP minn syrtl, Plainly emendation. 


oux obdare, The idea which follows is at any rate familiar 
to the readers, whether or not these words (as Spitta thinks) 
introduce a quotation. 

gudla, “friendship,” the usual meaning (cf. L. and S.) of this 
word, which is a common one in the Wisdom-literature and in 
1, 2, and 4 Maccabees; cf. Wisd. 734. 

Tov Kdopov, Objective genitive, “friendship for the world.” 
Cf. 12" (and note), 25, Jn. 1538f-, xr Jn. 248, 

To make pleasure the chief aim is to take up with 9 ¢cAfa 
Tov Kéopov. To be “a friend of the world” is to be on good 
terms with the persons and forces and things that are at least 
indifferent toward God, if not openly hostile to him. It does 
not imply “conformity to heathen standards of living” (Hort), 
and is entirely appropriate in connection with a Jewish com- 
munity. 
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Cf. 2 Tim. 34 ednSovor waddov H geddGeor, Philo, Leg. alleg. 
li, 23, yeyove gudndovos avri didapérov, 


The precise sense of 4 gtAfa tod xécuou is much discussed in the 
commentaries. For summary of views, see Beyschlag, who himself 
takes it in the active sense of “‘love,’’ as given above. 


éyApa Tov Geod, “enmity as regards God.” The accentuation 
éyOpa, not éyOpa, is required in order to preserve the sharp- 
ness of the contrast. Cf. Rom. 87 éyO@pa els Gedy, Rom. 5 1178, 
Col. 121, in which passages, however, rather more of mutual re- 

lation is implied. 
It is to be observed that a state of enmity between men and God 


differs from a state of enmity in ordinary human relations in that the 
permanent attitude of love on God’s part is not thereby interrupted. 


8s day for &> dv is characteristic of vernacular Greek, and is 
shown by the papyri to have been “specially common” in the 
first and second centuries after Christ. See J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, pp. 42-44, 234, where references to other discus- 
sions will be found; also Winer, § 42 fin., Blass, § 26. 4, and the 
references in Mayor’s note, pp. 139 /. 


ody] om L 33 minn boh. The weakness of attestation here counter- 
balances the presumption in favour of the shorter reading. Possibly 
OYN fell out by accident after EAN. 


dtdos Tod Kdopov. Cf. 27? pldos Geov, 

xa@lorarat, “stands,” cf. 3°, Rom. 5!%, 2 Pet. 18. The word 
suggests a lasting state. But see J. de Zwaan, in Theol. Stu- 
dién, 1913, pp. 85-94. 60% feferer tev fe ue torre os Leese f 

5-6. Remember the Scripture which declares that God is a 
jealous lover and suffers no rival for the loyalty of the human 
spirit; and observe that God gives grace to fulfil his require- 
ments, and that this grace is bestowed on the humble, not on 
those proud of their worldly success. 

5. 7, introducing “a question designed to prove the same 
thing in another way” (Lex.); cf. Mt. 122%, 1 Cor. 6%, etc. 

xevas, “emptily,” i.e. “without meaning all that it says.” 
Cf. Deut. 3247 drt ovyl Adyos Kevds obros byiv xrr. 


“4 


Lh 
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n ypady. See 2% and note. The term must refer to “Holy 
Scripture.” The quotation which follows is not found in the 
O. T., and either the writer has quoted (perhaps by mistake) 
from some other writing or a paraphrase, or else the Greek O. T. 
in some one of its forms had a sentence like this. The sentence 
seems to be a poetical rendering of the idea of Ex. 20°. 

Adye. The formula is frequent; cf. Rom. 4? 9!7 10” 113. 


Various unsuccessful attempts are made to explain this sentence as 
not meant to be a quotation. 

(1) The usual method is to take the two sentences xpd<¢ e0évov 
Exixoel td xvetua 8 xatypxtcev ev Outv> wellova 38 BiBworv ydprv, as a 
parenthesis (Hofmann, B. Weiss, and others). Against such an idea 
speaks the technical introductory formula, which here prepares for 
the quotation with unusual elaboration. Such a formula is generally 
(cf. v.*) followed at once by the quotation (Rom. 11*¢ is no excep- 
tion to this rule). Moreover, if what follows is not quoted, Aé¢yec 
would have to be given the somewhat unusual meaning “speaks” (as 
in Acts 24’). Such a parenthesis would introduce confusion into the 
thought of an otherwise well-ordered and forcible passage and make 
the 3:6 of v. * unaccountable. 

(2) Equally futile is the theory that James is merely summarising 
the thought of the O. T. without intending to refer to any specific pas- 
sage, e.g. (Knowling) Gen. 6%-*, Deut. 329f. 1% 1, Is. 63%18, Ezek. 3617, 
Zech. 1'¢ 8%. The following sentence would then become merely the 
utterance of the writer, and against this speaks conclusively the formula 
of citation (4 yeaph Aéyer).* 

(3) Neither can the sentence be accounted for as an inexact citation 
of such passages as Ex. 20% éym@ y&p el xdprog 8 Beb¢ cou, Bede CnAwrhe, 
although the sense is akin. 

(4) The attempt to make Aéyet refer vaguely to the substance of 
v. ‘is also vain. 

(5) Unacceptable are also the textual conjectures by which various 
scholars have tried to eliminate a supposed gloss: thus Erasmus and 
Grotius would excise 3d Aéyer . . . x&orw (of. 1 Pet. 5*); Hottinger 
and Reiche, peova 8% 8(Bwarv ydorv’ 3d Adyer (with the insertion of 
3é before 6e6<). 


apos POdvov, “jealously,” or, more exactly, ‘““begrudgingly.” 
xo6¢ with accusative is a regular periphrasis for the adverb; so xpd¢ 
Blacav for Bralws, xods dey, “angrily,” xpd¢ edtéActay, “cheaply,” 


* The objection, however, that this interpretation makes it necessary to take 9 ypa¢# to 
mean ‘the Scriptures” as a whole is not conclusive, ¢f. Lightfoot on Gal. 3", Hort on x 
Pet. 2°. 
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=pdG HBoviv xal y&prv, “pleasantly and graciously” (Jos. Ané. xii, 10°). 
See L. and S. s.v. xp6¢ C. TIT. 7; Lex. s. v. xp6¢ 1, 3.g. This idiom is 
not found elsewhere in the N. T.; see Schmid, A#icismus, iv, Index. 

In the sense of “jealously,” xpd¢ GiAov would have been more in 
accord with LXX usage, cf. Num. 5'* xvedua CnAdcews, Ex. 205, Prov. 
6** 274, Cant. 8*, Ecclus. 9!, so 2 Cor. 11%; but this meaning, “‘ardent 
desire for complete possession of the object” as in the case of the 
husband (Hebrew 5x)p), seems to be foreign to GfjAo¢ in general Greek 
usage, which denotes that emotion by q@évo¢, as here. xpd¢ g0dvoy is 
thus a phrase drawn from Hellenic models, not founded on the lan- 
guage of the LXX. 

g0évo¢ means primarily “ill will,” ‘malice,’ due to the good fortune 
of the one against whom it is directed, Adam éx’ dAActelate ayaboic 
(Diog. Laert. vii, 63. 111; see other similar definitions in Trench, 
Synonyms, § xxvi). This begrudging spirit may be shown in the re- 
fusal either to give or to share (so especially the verb gOovéw); or in 
the jealous ill will of the gods toward overfortunate mortals; or in 
other ways corresponding to some of the meanings of English “envy” 
and “jealousy,” neither of which, however, is in meaning wholly co- 
terminous with 9@4vo¢c. See Trench, /.c.; L. and S. s. vv. g@bvoc, 
@Bovéw, ApPovoc, dpbovia. So, like English “‘jealousy,’’ 98é6vo¢ is used 
in a bad sense of the ill will felt toward another with whom one has 
to share a prized object, but it does not seem ever to be quite equiva- 
lent to the English term for the lover’s, or husband’s, “jealousy” ; 
the object of the emotion seems always to have been found in the 
hated possessor, not (as often in the English word) in the prized object. 

The Latin equivalent of 9@évo¢ is invidia, from which comes English 
“envy.” But the English word is in modern times often used in a 
milder sense, with reference only to the desire for equal good fortune 
with another and with no thought of ill will. It thus approaches 
more nearly the sense of (fAoc, just as the English “jealousy” (see on 
3** 4%), though derived from GiAoc, zelus, has acquired much of the 


peculiar meaning of ¢@évoc. 
xpos POdvov limits émerofet. To connect it with Adve 
yields but a poor sense. 


When connected with Aéyet, xeé¢ is usually taken in the sense of 
“‘with reference to,” or “‘against” (so Spitta). But there has been no 
previous mention of 98évo¢ in this paragraph to account for the intro- 
duction of such a quotation relating to it. If the phrase is connected 
with Aéyec and taken in the sense “enviously,” as explaining xevwix, 
it lacks the proper, and indispensable, conjunction to connect it with 
xevers (inserted by “ Cicumenius” in his paraphrase: 08 ydo xeviis Froe 
uaralws, 4 xpd¢ pOdvov), and the general sense is less satisfactory. 
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éxumoGet, “yearns,” “yearns over,” of the longing affection 
of the lover. See Lightfoot on Phil. 18. Cf. 2 Cor. g!4, Phil. 18, 
Deut. 13% 32", Jer. 1314. In Ezek. 2357 * (Aq.) it has the 
lower sense of “dote on.” 

As subject of éweroOet we may supply o eds, and then take 
TO mvedpa as object of the verb; or To wvedua may be taken as 
subject and 7ua@s supplied as object. In the former case 76 
wvevua means the human spirit breathed into man by God (cf. 
Gen. 27, Is. 425, Eccles. 127, Num. 16? 2718, Zech. 12!, Heb. 12°). 

This has the advantage that éweroOe? and xar@xicey then 
have the same subject, and seems on the whole better. «KaT@- 
Kuvev contains a hint of God’s rightful ownership through 
creation. 


On the other hand, td xveiua as subject would mean the Holy Spirit, 
to whom this would be the only reference in the epistle. In favour of 
this is the fact that the conception of the Holy Spirit as dwelling in man 
is repeatedly found in the N. T. and in early Christian literature. Cf. 
Ezek. 367", Rom. 8"!-, 1 Cor. 31 +d xveipa tod Geos év dptyv olxei, 
Hermas, Sim. v, 6’, Mand. iii, 1, v, 2, De aleatoribus, 3. 

Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geiste, p. 159, suggests that 
éxtxo@et here (like Auxette, Eph. 4**) refers to the idea of Hermas, Sims. 
v, 6’, ix, 32, that God has given us as a deposit a pure spirit, which we 
are bound to return to him unimpaired. ‘God jealously requires back 
the spirit, pure as he gave it.” But this interesting interpretation is 
not supported by any clear indication in the context. 


If taken thus as a declarative sentence, the quoted passage 
means ‘‘God is a jealous lover.”’ This obviously suits perfectly 
the preceding context. 0 


By some the sentence is taken interrogatively. It will then mean, 
“‘Does the Spirit, set within us by God, desire to the extent of becom- 
ing jealous ?”’ and will express the incompatibility of the Spirit with 
the sin of jealousy. But (1) this would require pf to introduce the 
question; (2) g@é6vo¢ is too weak a word after xéAen.01, payor, povedete ; 
and (3) the general meaning of the sentence becomes altogether far 
less suited to the context. 

Mayor’, pp. 141-145 gives @ convenient and full summary of the 
various views held about this verse, relating to (1) the construction of 
xod¢ o0évov, (2) the meaning of xpbd¢ pOévov, (3) the subject of éxrxoGet. 
A large amount of material is to be found in Heisen, Novae hypotheses, 
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pp. 881-928, Pott, “‘Excursus IV,” pp. 329-355, and Gebser, pp. 329- 
346, who gives the views of commentators at length. See also W. 
Grimm, Studien und Kritiken, vol. xxvii, 1854, pp. 934-956; and Kirn, 
Studien und Krittken, vol. lxxvii, 1904, pp. 127-133, 593-604, where 
the conjecture IPOZTON®N for IIPOZ®@ONON (first proposed 
by Wetstein, 1730) is elaborately, but unconvincingly, defended, and 
the quotation explained as a combination of Ps. 42! and Eccles. 12’. P. 
Corssen, Gdttingische gelehrie Anseigen, 1893, pp. 596 f., defends the 
conjecture éxcxo8etve, and the sense: “In envy ye desire: but the 
Spirit which God hath put within you giveth greater grace; sub- 
ject yourselves, therefore, to God.” 

natpxtcey] BNA minn>eve, 

xatgxynosy] KLP minnple ff vg boh syr*t*. The weight of external 
evidence leads to a (somewhat doubtful) decision for xeatextoey. 


6. pelfova Se Swow yadpw. God makes rigorous require- 
ments of devotion, but gives gracious help in order that men 
may be able to render the undivided allegiance which he ex- 
acts. The subject of Séwow is clearly 0 Oeds (cf. car@uucer), 
That the phrase is drawn from, and directly prepares for, the 
quotation from Proverbs which follows makes it unlikely that 
this sentence is part of the quotation of v. ©. 

pelSova, The comparative is most naturally taken as mean- 
ing “greater grace in view of the greater requirement.” 

Another interpretation is that of Bede: “majorem gratiam dominus 
dat quam amicitia mundi’’; so also many other commentators. 

xapw. The context seems to require that this be under- 
stood of the “gracious gift” of aid to fulfil the requirement of 
whole-hearted allegiance. Cf. 1 Pet. 3’, Eph. 47. On the mean- 
ing of xapis, cf. J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, pp. 221 ff. 

Those who take yéprv in the sense of “favour,” 4. ¢. not the means 
of complying, but a reward for complying, have difficulty with pseMove, 
which is then inappropriate; and the idea itself suits the context less 
well. 


5d Adyet, sc. 4) ypadyn or o Oeds. A regular formula of quo- 
tation, Eph. 4® 54, Heb. 37; & (cf. Gen. 10°, Num. 21") means 
that the truth just affirmed has given rise to the sacred utter- 
ance to be quoted. On the formula, see Surenhusius, B/8)os 
xarahv\ayis, 1713, P. 9. 
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The quotation from Prov. 3* illustrates and confirms the 
main position of the preceding passage, vv. 1-5, o#z. that God will 
not yield to Pleasure a part of the allegiance of men’s hearts, but 
that by his grace he enables men to render to him undivided 
allegiance. ‘‘So says the Scripture: ‘God is opposed to the 
proud and worldly, it is the humble who receive his gift of 
grace.’ Hence (vv.7*-) to gain his favour we must humble 
ourselves before him.’’ The quotation thus has the important 
function of making the transition from the negative to the posi- 
tive aspects of the subject, cf. the use of it in Clem. Rom. 30%. 


The quotation is taken verbatim from the LXX of Prov. 3*4, except 
that 8 6e6¢ is substituted for xderos. This is also the case in the same 
quotation in 1 Pet. 5* and Clem. Rom. 30, and is probably due to a 
common form of popular quotation. 

On the theory of Oort (1885) and Griitz (1892-94), that the ob- 
scure Hebrew ox in the passage quoted is a corruption of ov7bx, which 
has been preserved in James, 1 Peter, and Clem. Rom., see Toy on 
Prov. 3%. 


urepndavors, “haughty persons,” here applied to those who, 
despising the claims of God, devote themselves to worldly pleas- 
ures and position, and insolently look down on others, especially 
on the humble pious. They are haughty both toward God and 
toward men, and are here identified with the “friends of the 
world.’”’ Cf. 1% 257 51-6, 

On vrepndavia, cf. Ps. 3128, Ecclus. 107 1% 18, 2 Macc. og": 13, 
Ps. Sol. 23° (where Pompey is described as setting himself up 
against God), 478, and see Trench, Synonyms, § xxix. 

avrirdocerat, “opposes,” cf. v.‘ and Acts 18%, Rom. 13%, 
Jas. 5°. 

Tamewots, “humble persons.” Here applied primarily to 
those who are humble toward God (cf. v.7 Umoraynre, v. ™ 
tamevodnre évamiov Kupiov), but not without thought of the 
same persons’ lowly position in the community, cf. 1% 2°. 


Spitta (pp. 117-123) has ingeniously argued that the unidentifiable 
quotation in v. * is from the apocryphal book “Eldad and Modad” (ef. 
Num. r1?+**), This work is referred to by Hermas (Vis. ii, 34), and 
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Lightfoot suggests that the quotation given as ypagf in Clem. Rom. 23?!- 
and as & xpogntixds Adyos in 2 Clem. Rom. 11*‘, as well as the one 
in Clem. Rom. 17*, come from it. Spitta believes that, besides furnish- 
ing the quotation, it has also influenced the context here in James. 

The basis of his view is an exegesis which translates the passage thus: 
“Think ye that the Scripture says in vain concerning envy: ‘It (3. e. 
envy) longeth to possess the Spirit which He hath made to dwell in us; 
but He giveth (because of that envy) greater grace (to us)’?” 

This suggests to Spitta, following Surenhusius and Schéttgen, the situ- 
ation of Num. 11°«**, where Eldad and Modad are complained of by the 
envious Joshua because they have the spirit of prophecy, which no 
longer rests on him and the others of the Seventy Elders. The haggadic 
development (Wiinsche, Midrasch Bemidbar Rabba, pp. 408 f.) em- 
phasised the greater grace granted to Eldad and Modad, which is ex- 
plained by R. Tanchuma (Bemidbar r. 15) as due to their greater 
humility, since they modestly declined to be included in the number 
of the Seventy. 

The resemblance is here striking, provided the underlying exegesis 
of James be once accepted. But that requires the conjecture pOoveite 
for govedete in v. *, and the consequent understanding of the whole 
passage as dealing primarily with ¢@4vo¢ as its topic. It would thus 
make necessary a wholly different apprehension of the author’s purpose 
from that presented above. 

Some of the confirmatory resemblances which Spitta finds between 
James and passages that may be supposed to have some connection 
with Eldad and Modad are curious. Thus, Hermas, Vis. ii, 34, cf. Jas. 
4*; Clem. Rom. 23 (2 Clem. Rom. 11), of. Jas. 4*!- Slpuyot, taAatxwef- 
cate, 3! dxatactacia, 12 577-- Clem. Rom. 17%, cf. Jas. 4" &tple. 

Spitta would also connect with Eldad and Modad the unlocated quo- 
tation in Clem. Rom. 46, in which he finds some resemblance to the 
story of Korah, Num. 16. And he compares Hermas, Vs. iii, 6 Séms. 
viii, 8, which seem to him to allude to this passage. 

But the evidence collected is not sufficient to overturn the more 
natural interpretation of the general course of thought in the context. 
Spitta’s theory introduces a whole series of incongruous ideas, which 
have no good connection with what precedes and lead to nothing in 
what follows; and it must be pronounced fantastic. 


7-10. Practical exhortation to the choice of God instead of 
pleasure as the chief end. 

These verses are addressed to the whole body of Christians, 
who are all subject to these moral dangers, and some of whom 
may be supposed to be liable to the reproach contained in 
vrepnpavor, duaptwrol, Sipuyos, 
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It is interesting to notice how James’s religious ideal of penitent de- 
votion to God here diverges from the Stoic ideal of reason as ruler 
over all passion and desire, which is given as the teaching of the Jewish 
law in 4 Macc. 5%. 


7. ov, “in view of the relation of God and his service to 
the pursuit of worldly pleasures.” Cf. for similar grounding of 
practical exhortations, Rom. 13!? 14%, Gal. 5! 6, Eph. 425 (8:0) 
518, Col. 216 31 5, 12, 

uToraynrte, “submit yourselves” (A.V. ; better than R.V. “be 
subject”), 7. e. “become tamevol”’ (v.*), cf. TamewoOnre, v. ®, 

On this and the eight following aorist imperatives, the more 
“pungent” form, see note on 1°. 


On the passive aorist with the significance of the middle voice, which 
is a common phenomenon of the late language, cf. Buttmann, § 113. 4 
(Eng. transl. p. 51); Winer, § 39. 2; J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 
152-163, especially p. 163; note papavOfhoetar 1", taxevabnte 4". 

Sxot&ccouat is used elsewhere in the N. T. of voluntary submission 
to God only in Heb. 12°, where the analogy of submission to earthly 
fathers has occasioned the use of the word. It is also found in Ps. 37? 
621. §, Hag. 21*, 2 Macc. 9!2, in the sense of general submission of the 
whole soul to God. Submission is more than obedience, it involves 
humility (Calvin). 


avrlarnre Sé r@ diaBddy, “Take a bold stand in resisting 
temptations to worldliness sent by ‘the prince of this world’ 
(Jn. 14”), and you will be successful.” 


This idea seems to have been a commonplace of early Christian 
thought; cf. 1 Pet. 5* *, where, as here, the quotation of Prov. 3%4 
precedes, but where it is better not to assume literary connection with 
James. For the conception of a fight with the devil, cf. Eph. 6"! and 
see Weinel, Wirkungen des Gestes und der Geiste, pp. 17 f. 

The following passages ma? be compared : 

Hermas, Mand. xii, 52 dévarar 8 3t&Bodos dvttxadatoat, xorraxaAat- 
cat 88 0d Sbvarat. édy ody dvtrctabite altip, vixnOelc pedferar ap’ buey 
RatpoLupévos. 

Test. XII Patr. Nephth. 84 édv odv xat bets doyconobe td xaAbv... 
& Bt&Bodros gedEetar dp’ bptov, Issach. 77 taicta xad dpets, téxva pou, xoc- 
eite, xal xnav xveiua tod BeAlap cebEeta dq” duev, Benj. 51, Dan 5'. 

In these passages from Test. XII Patr., however, the thought is 
different ; good conduct is there the means by which the devil is driven 
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off, and the idea is that right action diminishes the chance of being 
tempted later on. James, on the other hand, is.merely saying that 
boldness will avail against the tempter. 


8. éyyicare, as those who wish to be in the closest possible 
relation to God. 

It is assumed throughout that the ostensible purpose of the 
persons addressed is right. They intend to be God’s servants, 
but by yielding to natural inclinations they are in practise 
verging toward a state of éy@pa tov Geod. 

To draw near to God is used of the priests in the temple, 
Ex. 19*?, Ezek. 441%. It is half figurative in Ex. 24%, Is. 2913, 
and wholly so in such passages as the following: Hos. 12°, 
Wisd. 6'9 ‘*), Judith 8°”, Heb. 71° (cf. 42°); cf. Ps. 14518, Deut. 4, 
and Philo’s comment in De migr. Abr. 11, M. p. 445. Test. 
XII Patr. Dan 6% éyyloare r@ eq, is an instructive parallel. 

éyyloe corresponds to uelfova Sdwow ydpw, v.*; as well 
as to hevieran, v. 7, 


Cf. Zech. 14, on which James is very likely dependent, 2 Chron. 15°, 
Mal. 37, Ps. 145%. 


xaGaploare xetpas, “make your outward conduct pure.” 
From the ritual washing to make fit for religious duties (e. g. 
Gen. 35, Ex. 30!?-"), which was perfectly familiar in N. T. 
times (cf. Mk. 7°), sprang a figurative use of language, e. g. Is. 
116 Job 179 22%, 1 Tim. 28, Clem. Rom. 29!. In Ps. 234 a6@os 
xepol Kal Kadapos Tp Kapdla, and in Ecclus. 38" the combina- 
tion found in James is already complete. 

xetpas, kapdlas, For the omission of the article, cf. Schmie- 
del-Winer, § 19. 7, where it is explained under the rule that 
pairs of nouns often omit the article. 

auaptwol, A sharp term is used to strike the conscience of 
the reader, and is then partly explained by the parallel SApuyoc, 
Half-hearted Christians, such as James desires to stir to better 
things, are in reality nothing but “world’s people” —a reproach 
meant to startle and sting. Sfpuyor, “doubters,” is entirely 
parallel. 
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The word dyaptwid¢ is very rare in secular Greek, but there, as in 
the O. T. and N. T., has the sense of “hardened sinner,” “bad man,” 
of. Plutarch, De aud. poet. 7, p. 25 C, the standing phrase teAGvar xat 
dyaptwhol, Mt. 9'*!-, etc., and the application of duaetwAés to heathen, 
1 Macc. 1*4, Gal. 2'8, etc. Cf. Enoch 5* 38! 45% 94" 95% %? g61. % 4, 
Suidas defines dyaptwAol as of xapavoulg culiy xpoatpodpevor xal Bloy 
StegpOaoutvoy doxalduevor. 


ayvicare kapdlas, ayvds means “clean,” “pure,” ceremo- 
nially (Jn. 115°), and so morally. The latter development had 
already been made (otherwise than in the case of @ytos) in 
secular Greek use. 


Cf. 1 Pet. 199 tag quzds budv hyvinédtes dv th dxanoff chs dAnbelac, 
Is. 1'*, and especially Ps. 244 73. 


Séipuvyo. It is here implied that d:yvyla involves some de- 
filement from the world, cf. Hermas, Mand. ix, 7 xa@dpicov rip 
kapdlav cov amo ths Supuvylas. Test. XII Patr. Aser 3%, of 
Sutpoowmoe ovx eiot tov Beod addA rats émiOuylas adray 
SovAevovowv, is an excellent commentary on this verse. 

9. “Make yourselves wretched, mourn, lament; that is a 
state of mind more suited to a Christian than worldly gaiety 
and joy!”’ 

This is primarily a call to repentance; but, more than that, 
it is a vehemently expressed recommendation of sober earnest- 
ness as the proper mood of a Christian, in contrast to a light 
and frivolous spirit. The writer was a sober man who felt the 
seriousness of living, and wished that others should feel and 
express it; in a word, a Puritan. 

The force of James’s exhortation must not be reduced by in- 
terpretation, nor its range unduly limited. There is positive 
emphasis on the sadness, and even anguish, which is appropri- 
ate to the readers’ actual situation, and which they ought to 
seek, not try to avoid, cf. Mt. 5‘. Yet neither must the words 
be misunderstood as representing that a cheerfulness founded 
on the joy of faith is wrong for a soul which knows itself at one 
with God (cf. 17'-). James is not giving a complete directory 
for conduct at all times, but is trying by the unexpected inten- 
sity of his language to startle half-hearted Christians into a 
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searching of heart and a self-consecration which he believes 
essential to their eternal salvation. 


For the same mood, due to a different cause, cf. Eccles. 7**, cf. also 
Ecclus. 21% 271%. Jer. 4'3f- g!8f- and some of the other prophetic par- 
allels, such as Joel 1'°#-, Mic. 24, Zech. 11%, have some resemblance, 
but differ in that in those passages the impending punishment is made 
prominent. They are nearer to Jas. 5! (cf. especially Zech. 11°). 


Tahatxwpnoare “make yourselves wretched,” cf. 5}. 


The word taAalxwpo¢ and derivatives are employed both in secular 
and Biblical use of misery and wretchedness, whether strictly physical 
or general, often representing some form of Hebrew 1; cf. Tob. 13%, 
2 Macc. 44’, 4 Macc. 16’, Ps. 128, Mic. 24, Ps. 38’, Jer. 1212, Rom. 74, 
Rev. 31’, Clem. Rom. 23? taAalaweol elory of dfpuxot. 


TadatTwpé in itself is not limited to mental anguish, nor to 
repentance. It is here used in order to make a sharp contrast 
with the pleasures which the persons addressed are seeking. 
They had better, says James, make wretchedness their aim, and 
so humble themselves in penitence and obedience before God. 


The paraphrase of Grotius, “affigite tpsos vosmet jejuntis et alits cor- 
ports oxAnpzywylatc,” which corresponds to the view of the Roman 
Catholic commentators (e.g. Est: opera penalia subite) goes further 
than the text. 


mwevOnoare Kal kNavoare, “mourn and lament.” Cf. 2 Sam. 
19', Neh. 8°, Mt. 54, Mk. 16%, Lk. 698, Rev. 18! 15 19, 

wevOety “expresses a self-contained grief, never violent in 
its manifestations’”’ (Lex.); see Trench, Synonyms, § lxv. But 
the two words are here used merely to secure a forcible fulness 
of expression. 


There is no ground for taking xev@foate specifically of an outward 


garb of mourning. 


xevOfcate xat xAabcate] NA omit xal; perhaps by accidental confu- 
sion of KAI with KAA—. The omission would connect xevOhoate with 
the preceding, and separate it from xAadcate in a very unnatural way. 


o yé\ws tuav, pertaining to their present easy ways. This 
sentence makes the preceding words more intelligible. 
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els xévOos, cf. Amos. 8°, Tob. 2°, Prov. 148, 1 Macc. 1** 94. 
peTarparntw, a poetical word which “seems not to have been 
used in Attic” (LZ. and S.). In the Greek O. T. it is used in 
4 Macc. 65, and by Aquila in Ezek. 1°, Symmachus in Ezek. 10". 
wetatpaxttw] BP minn. 
wetactpadhtw] NAKL minnele, Apparently an emendation, sub- 
stituting a more familiar verb. 

karnpeay, “dejection,” “gloominess,” from Katnp1js, “of a 
downcast look.” In accordance with its origin the word refers 
primarily to the outward expression of a heavy heart, cf. the 
publican in Lk. 18'*. The word (not found in LXX; nor else- 
where in N. T.) is frequently used of dejection due to shame, 
and this association may have governed the choice of it here. 
Cf. Lex., L. and S., Wetstein, for many examples; and see Field, 
Notes on the Translation of the N. T., p. 238. 

10. tamewwOnze “humble yourselves.” James here returns 
to the starting-point of his exhortation (v. * Tamweots), and 
sums up in TamwevwOnre the several acts directed in vv. 7-%. 
This act implies single-hearted faith, and such a soul has a sure 
reward from God, cf. 1%. See references in Lex. s. 0. Tawesvo- 
dpoowrn, and cf. Ecclus. 2!’ of foBovpevos kipiov . . , evdirwov 
QuTovU TaTrewwoovow Tas Wuyas aUTay, 318 717, Tarewdo 
means ‘‘to confess and deplore one’s spiritual littleness and 
unworthiness” (Lezx.). 

On the use of the passive aorist, cf. note on Urordynre, v. 7. 

éva@mov Kuptou, Kuplou here means God; cf. vv. & 7 8, 

tywoet, i. e. morally and spiritually, by his presence (vv. & 7.8 
and 1°); and in the glory of eternal life (1!* 58); cf. Lk. 1%, 
Mt. 23!2, Lk. 14% 184, 2 Cor. 117 euauroyv rarewav iva tpets 
ty wb jre. 

1 Pet. 5* bears close resemblance in form, and is noticeable because 
of the complicated resemblance of the context in Jas. 4 and x Pet. s. 
But the meaning is different. Here in James it is a humbling of the 
soul before God, with repentance, and is in contrast to ixepyeavla. 
1 Peter is exhorting to a spirit of submissiveness to God (thy xpavatdy 
x8ipa tod 6200), even when his providence appears in the hardships 
of persecution (v.7 thy whotuvav baay éxtplavtes éx’ adcby), of. also 
x Pet. 1% 37 43 ff. 
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11-12. “Do not talk harshly of one another. He who judges 
his brother, sets himself above the law of love, and infringes on 
the prerogative of God, who alone is lawgiver and judge.” 

Vv. and !? come in as a sort of appendix, much as 5!2-* is 
attached as an appendix after the whole epistle has received 
a fitting conclusion in 5". The thought of the writer reverts 
(cf. 126 3!) to those facts of life which had given him the text 
for his far-reaching discussion and exhortation (4'-), and be- 
fore passing to other matters he offers an example of how one 
particular form of “@y7 is at variance with a proper attitude to 
God. The writer still has fully in mind the great opposition 
of the world and God, and hence probably arises the somewhat 
strained form in which the rebuke of vv. “-!* is couched. 

Criticism of others is often occasioned by a supposed moral 
lapse, and it may well be, as Schneckenburger suggests, that 
this was what James had here specially in mind. If that were 
the case these verses would be a very neat turning of the tables, 
quite in the style of this epistle (cf. 22°), and the peculiar form 
of the rebuke, and its attachment as an appendix, would also be 
partly accounted for. To this would correspond the address 
adeddol, y.", to which wouyadides, v. 4, auaprwdol, Shpvyo., 
v. §, present a marked contrast but no real contradiction. This 
passage in James would then correspond closely with the mode 
of thought of Rom. 14", where the karad\aNa rebuked is occa- 
sioned by laxity and by intolerance, and where, as here, the 
reader is told that such judgment may safely be left to God the 
Judge. 

11, xaradadetre, “talk against,” “defame,” “speak evil” 
(A.V.), usually applied to harsh words about the absent. 

On the present imperative, cf. Winer, § 43, 3, § 56, 1, b; 
Buttmann, § 139, 6; Gildersleeve, Syntax, § 415. Contrast 
the aorists of vv. 7, The present is here appropriate in the 
sense ‘“‘desist from.” Karadahid is habitual and should be 


stopped. 


The word is used in this sense in writers of the Koiné (Polyb. Diod. 
C.I.G. 1770; see L. and S.) and in the Greek O. T.; cf. Ps. 1015, 
where tov xataAaAodvta Akboa thy xAnoloy adtod evidently refers to 
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a generally recognised type of evil-doer, also Ps. 50%. Cf. 2 Cor. 12% 
EprOlar, xararaAtal, prOveccpol, 1 Pet. 2!) Rom. 1%, 


See Clem. Rom. 30! 3 355, etc., 2 Clem. Rom. 4?, Hermas, 
Sim. vi, 55, viii, 72, ix, 267; Mand. ii, 2; Barn. 20; Test. XII 
Patr. Gad 3? 54. 


What is meant here is indulgence in unkind talk. Nothing indicates 
that anything more is intended than the harsh criticism common in 
ancient and modern daily life. It is not directed especially against 
the mutual backbiting of the teachers (4! #-). Forsuch a view as, ¢. g. 
Pfleiderer’s, that this is a polemic against Marcion’s attitude of superi- 
ority to the Jewish law, there is no more reason (note the address &8eAgo0f) 
than for the idea (Schneckenburger) of a rebuke of those who tore Paul’s 
character to pieces behind his back. 


adegot marks a transition, but here, as in 1’* 25, a minor 
one. 
adedgod, rov adeAgov avrod, with a certain pathetic emphasis. 
So in 1 Jn. 2° 4”, 

kpivwv, cf. Mt. 71, and note that this is interpreted in the 
parallel Lk. 637 by the substitution of xaradicafew, “con- 
demn,” cf. Rom. 2'. For similar cases of two participles under 
one article, cf. 125, Jn. 524. 

karadahet vopuou Kal kpivet vdyov, i. e. in so far as he thereby 
violates the royal law of love (2, note the context preceding 
the precept in Lev. 19'*), and so sets himself up as superior to 
it. Speaking against the law involves judging the law. 

ydyou, i. e. the whole code of morals accepted by the readers, 
as 125 29, vduos without the article does not here differ from 
o vduos, The particular clause in question is evidently the 
“second great commandment,” cf. the phrase Tov rAno top, vy. 12, 

TownTns vopuou, cf. 122! (and note), Rom. 2!%, 1 Macc. 2°. 
These are the only cases in the Bible of this phrase, which in 
secular Greek means “‘lawgiver,”’ not ‘‘doer of the law.” 

Kpirns, thus claiming a superiority to the law such as belongs 
to God alone. The judge is here thought of, not as himself 
acting under law, but more as the royal judge, the fountain of 
right, 7. e. such a judge as God is—an idea of kperys which in- 
cludes vouo@érns. 
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xotths is not to be expanded into xgrth¢ véuou, “critic of the law” 
(cf. vénov xplvers), as is done by many commentators, for that idea 
has already been fully expressed, while in xprvf¢ we have evidently a 
new idea and a step forward in the argument. 


V. " bears a close relation to the thought of Rom. 2! 144, but 
the resemblance does not imply literary dependence. 

12. els. “One is lawgiver and judge, He, namely, who is 
able,” etc. Cf. Mt. 19%? els éorly 0 dryads. 

els is the subject, vouoOérns xal xpirqs the predicate; © 
duvdpevos is in apposition with els. 

God, not Christ, appears clearly intended here; 6 xpeT7#s in 
5° is not decisive against this, and vouoOérns is far more likely 
to be used of God, while els €orf& unequivocally means God. 
els is used in order to emphasise the uniqueness, not the unity, 
of the lawgiver. 

vouobérns. Elsewhere in the Bible only Ps. 9”. See 2 Esd. 
78.9, Cf. vouoberav, 2 Macc. 3!5, 4 Macc. 5%5, Heb. 7 88. 
Very frequent in Philo. 

The word is here added to Kpcr1s because the latter does not 
fully express the idea of complete superiority to the law. 


youo8érys] BP. 

3 vou.08érys] all others. 

The reading without the article makes voyo8éms predicate and is 
more expressive. The article was probably inserted to bring an un- 
usual expression into conformity with the more common type of sen- 
tence. 


nat xptth<] om KL minn. External evidence here outweighs, on the 
whole, the authority of the lectéo brevior. 


o Suvdpevos gaoar kal admoddoar, Cf. Mt. 10%, God’s al- 
mighty power, to which we are wholly subject, gives him the 
right to judge. Cf. Hermas, Mand. xii, 6* Tov wdyra Suvdpevor, 
gaat Kal axoNdoat, Sim. ix, 234 as Suvauevos amoddoa F 
gacat autdv, Cf. Ps. 68”, Deut. 323°, 1 Sam. 2°, 2 Kings 5’. 
This description of God must have been common in Jewish use. 

th el. Cf. Rom. 9” 144, Acts 11!7, Ex. 3%. 

13-17. The practical neglect of God seen in the trader’s pre- 
sumptuous confidence in himself ; and the futility of i. 
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After the discussion of the fundamental sin of choosing pleas- 
ure and not God as the chief end of life, two paragraphs follow 
illustrating by practical examples the neglect of God. Both 
paragraphs are introduced by the same words, and lack the 
address, aderdol. 

The persons in mind in vv. !*"""7 may or may not be Christians. 
V. !7implies that these presumptuous persons know better. The 
type of travelling traders referred to was common among Jews. 
The ease of travel in ancient times is amply illustrated by the 
Book of Acts and the epistles of Paul. Cf. C. A. J. Skeel, 
Travel in the First Century after Christ, 1901; Zahn, “ Weltver- 
kehr und Kirche wihrend der drei ersten Jabrhunderte,” in 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche*, 1808. 

13. dye viv, “come now,” “see here,” cf. 51. @ye, like pepe, 
or Latin age, is usually an insistent, here a somewhat brusque, 
address. vv» increases the insistency. 

@ye is wholly non-biblical in its associations, Judg. r9*, 2 
Kings 474, Is. 43° being the only instances of the idiom in the 
O. T. 

ot Aéyovres, i. e. in their hearts, cf. 193 24. 

4 aerov] BN minn ff vg boh syrr=> Jerome. 
xat aSprov] AKLP minn syrb! Cyr (cf. Lk. 137?!-), 
A decision is possible only on external grounds. 


xopevaéusba, xorhoonev, Exxopeuvcduela, xepdijcouev. The future in- 
dicative is the consistent reading of BN (except xotrhowssv) P minn 
ff vg boh Cyr. 

The aorist subjunctive (xopevowue8a, etc.) is read in each case by 
KLSY¥ minn. A has xopevowyeba, xorhowyey, éaxopevodueba, xepdfooper. 

The context speaks on the whole for the future indicative. In such 
a case external evidence has little weight (cf. Rom. s'). 


Tnvde THY Tov, “this city”; not “such a city” (A.V.; 
Luther: ‘‘tn die und die Stadt”; Erasmus: in hanc aut allam 
civitatem). 

momnoopev, “pass,” “spend.” See Lex. s. v. wotéw II. d, for 
examples of this meaning, which is said to be confined to later 
Greek. 

éumopevodueda, “traffic,” “do business.” 
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a few times in this sense (e. g. Gen. 34% 4274). In secular Greek it is 
used in this sense: cf. Thuc. vii, 13, and other references in L. and S. 


Kepdnoouev, That travel is for the purpose of gain was ob- 
vious to Greek thought, cf. Anthol. palat. ix, 446 aypos tépyw 
dyet, xépdos whdos. 


The word is used absolutely, as here, “‘to get gain,” in secular writers, 
e. g. Hdt. viii, 5, but is not found in LXX (once in Symmachus). 


14, ofriwes, with full classical meaning, “of such a nature 
that.” For the loose grammatical attachment, cf. 17!- avnp 
Sipuyos. 

To THS avpiov. Cf. Prov. 27! wu Kavy@ Ta els avpiov, ov yap 
ywaookeas tl ré&erat » éxwvdoa, also Ecclus. r11*!-, Lk. 1216 #-. 
For a good parallel from Debarim rabba 9, see Schéttgen or 
Wetstein on Jas. 4'%. Many parallels are to be found in Philo 
and in Greek and Latin writers (see Wetstein), ¢.g. Philo, 
Leg. alleg. iii, 80, p. 132; Pseudo-Phocylides, 116 f.: 


ovdels yuvaoxe Tl per’ atpiov # rl pe? Gpay- 
doxomds dort Bporay Odvaros, 7d dé wéddXov Gdn)op, 


Seneca, Ep. 101, especially §§ 4-6, quam stultum est, etatem 
disponere ne crastint quidem dominum ... nihil siht quisquam 
de futuro debet promittere, etc., etc. Other passages on the 
uncertainty of life are collected by Plutarch, Consolatio ad 
A pollonium, 11, p. 107, and in Stobeus, Anthol. iv, cap. 31, 
"Ore aBéBaws 7 Trav avOpmxrwy evxpatia, perarimrovons 
pada THS TUXNS, where especially the tragedians are drawn 
on. But in both the N. T. and Philo the commonplace is 
given a different turn: “let the uncertainty of life remind 
you of your dependence on God.” 

ola, ‘Of what character?” 4. e. ‘Is it secure or precarious?” 
The answer is: ‘It is a mere passing mist.” 

aru, “vapour,” cf. 1. Cf. Clem. Rom. 17 (from “Eldad 
and Modad’’?) éy@ (i.e. Abraham) 6¢ elus aruls awd xvOpas 
(“steam from a pot”). For the comparison of the life of the 
wicked to smoke and vapour, cf. 4 Ezra 7°, Apoc. Bar. 82°. 


“VY 
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Whether James meant “‘smoke”’ or “steam” is impossible to deter- 
mine. In the LXX the word is several times used of smoke, Gen. 19°, 
Lev. 161, Ecclus. 22% (?) 2415, Hos. 13* (?), although it properly means 
vapour, in distinction from xaxvé¢; of. Aristotle, Meteor. ii, 4, p. 359 b. 
The very similar passage Wisd. 2‘ uses éulyAn, “mist.” Cf. Ps. 1023 
€Ebdcxov Wael xaxvos al Huda pou, Ps. 37™. 

Seneca, Troad. 401, compares human life to smoke (calidis fusmus 
ab ignibus). 


yap introduces the answer to 7o/a xrX., and also the reason 
for the whole rebuke contained in vv. 18 *.. 

parfouern, érera kal adavtopdvn, “appearing and then 
disappearing,” with a more delicate play on words than is quite 
reproducible in the English rendering. 


The same contrast and play is found in Aristotle, Hist. an. vi, 7, 
Ps.-Aristotle, De mundo, vi, 22, and evidently was a turn of expression 
common in Greek usage. 


The best text for this verse is the following: 

oltives odx éxlotacbe tb the alprov- xola } Cw bud; atuls yko éore 
[4] xpd¢ bAlyov patvondvn, Exerta xat dpaviGouévn. 

The various readings here adopted are attested by either B or XX, or 
both. The following variants require comment: | 

cd ths adprov] NKL minnpler ff vg sah syrvesb, 

«a th¢ aSptov] AP 33 minn syre! boh. 

ths abprov] B. 

The external evidence is strongly for +b tij¢ adptov, in view of the ten- 
dency of B to omit articles and the demonstrably emended character 
of A 33 (cf. Prov. 27!, which may have been in the emender’s mind). 

The “intrinsic” evidence of fitness also speaks for the retention of 
«6. In the text of B (odx éxlotacbe ths abptov xola Gwi budv) the 
writer would declare that the censured traders do not know what are 
to be to-morrow the conditions of their life—e. g. whether sickness or 
health, fair weather or foul. In fact, however, the latter part of this - 
same verse (dtyl¢ xtA.) and v.'§ (Ufjcopev) show that the uncertainty 
of life itself is what he has in mind. Hence xofa cannot be connected 
with éxlotacfe to form an indirect question, but must be a direct in- 
terrogative introducing a direct question to which @tpl¢ xtA. gives the 
answer. 

xola] BN* 1518 syrhe! boheod, 

xola yke] N°AKLP minnpler vg boh syrpeeh, 

quae autem) ff. 

The shorter and better attested reading is to be accepted. 
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4 Gof] B omits 4, doubtless by error. 

actus yéo] A 33 vg boh omit yéo. Doubtless emendation to avoid 
introducing the answer by yép. §& omits the whole clause dtuls yée 
éote. 

éote] B minn syrbe! Jerome. 

Eotar] AKP minn. 

éottyv] L minn ff vg boh (was). 

Either Eotat or éote may well have originated in an itacistic corrup- 
tion of the other; the evidence for the two together far outweighs that 
for éotrv. As between éore and Setat, external evidence (N is lacking) 
speaks on the whole for éorts. 

4 xpd¢ 6Alyov] BP omit 4. The question is difficult to decide and 
unimportant for the sense. An accidental agreement here between B 
and P is possible, but a little improbable.* 


15, avri rod Adyew properly belongs with Adyorres, v. 13. 
dav 6 xvpws Ody, “deo volente’”’; cf. Acts 18", 1 Cor. 4?° 
167, Rom. 1, Phil. 21% 34, Heb. 63. 


The expressions édv Oed¢ O4An, odv Beg, Bedv Bourousvwv, tv Oediv 
OsAdvtwv, or the equivalent, were in common use among the an- 
cient Greeks. For references to papyri, see Deissmann, Neue Bibdel- 
Studien, 1897, p. 80; see also Lietzmann on x Cor. 4% Cf. Plato, 
Alcib. I. p. 135 D, Hipp. major, p. 286 C, Laches, p. 201 C, Leges, pp. 
688 E, 799 E, etc., Theat. p. 151 D, Aristophanes, Plut. 1188, Xeno- 
phon, Hipparchicus, 9, 8 (Mayor quotes many of the passages). Similar 
expressions were also in familiar use by the Romans, from whom the 
modern deo volente is derived. Cf. Lampridius, Alex. Sever. 45 sé dss 
voluerint, Minucius Felix, Octavius, 18 “‘st deus dederit’’ vulgi iste natu- 
ralis sermo est, Sallust, Jug. 14, 19 deis volentibus, Ennius ap. Cic. De off. 
i, 12, 38 volentibu’ cum magnis dtis, Plautus, Caft. ii, 3, 94 st dis placet, 
sd. Poen. iv, 2, 88 st di volent, Liv. ix, 19, 15, absit invidia verbo. See 
other references in B. Brisson, De formeulis ef solennibus populi Romani 
verbis, rec. Conradi, Halle, 1731, i, 116 (pp. 63 f.); i, 133 (p. 71); viii, 
61 (p. 719). 

The corresponding formula inshallah, “if God will,” has been for 
many centuries a common colloquial expression of modern Arabic, cf. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, ch. 13. It is 
not unlikely that the Mohammedans derived it from the Syrians, and 
that these had it from the Greeks. The Jews do not seem to have com- 
monly used any such formula either in Biblical or in Talmudic times. 

*On this whole passage, see Corssen, Gottingische gelekrie Anseigen, 1893, pp. 578 f.; B. 
Weiss, Zettschrift far wissenschaftliche Theologie, vol. xxxvii, 1894, pp. 434 f. The view taken 
above is substantially that of Corssen. The resulting text is the same as that underlying 
the translation of the English R.V. 


Oe a Cue deta fr nim bal q 
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The use of such formulas “was introduced to the Jews by the Moham- 
medans” (L. Ginzberg, JE, art. ‘‘Ben Sira, Alphabet of’). 

The statement often found that the practise recommended was a 
part of Jewish customary piety in N. T. times goes back at least to J. 
Gregory, whose Notes and Observations on Some Passages of Scripture, 
first published in 1646, are reprinted in Latin in Critics sacrs, 1660, 
vol. ix. He quotes from the “ Alphabet of Ben Sira” (written not ear- 
lier than the eleventh century; see JE, |. c.) a Jewish instance of the 
formula, and evidently based his statement (‘‘mos erat inter Judaos”’) 
on this, with, perhaps, some knowledge of the ways of medizval and 
later Jews. For the passage from the “Alphabet,” see Schéttgen, 
Horae hebr. pp. 1030 f.; the earliest use of it to illustrate Jas. 4'* is prob- 
ably J. Drusius, Questiones hebraicae, iii, 24, 1599 (reprinted in Critics 
sacri, vol. viii). 

The origin of this type of “apotropaic” formula among the Greeks 
and Romans is to be sought in the notions of divine vengeance for human 
presumption, to be averted by thus refraining from a positive assertion 
about the future. 


It thus appears that James is here recommending to Chris- 
tians a Hellenistic pious formula of strictly heathen origin. His 
own piety finds in it a true expression of Christian submission 
to divine providence. 

kat... kal, “both ... and.” 


Others take the first xaf as introducing the apodosis. But the more 
natural suggestion of the repeated xat speaks for the view given above. 


Cicopey, fertornen BAP minn ff. 

Chowrey, xorhowsev] KLSY 048 minn>ler, Probably emendation due 
to a mistaken notion that these verbs were included under é&y. 

See Beyschlag for references to older discussion of this variant. The 
two Mss. (181, 328) alleged (by Wetstein and later critics) to contain 
the reading Gijowyev . . . xotfoouev both read —w— in both cases. 


16. viv dé “but actually, in point of fact,’ in contrast to 
what they ought to do. 

kavyaode dv rais adafoviaus vor, “glory in these your acts 
of presumption.” Kxavyao@e is thrown into strong emphasis 
by vov d€. Instead of humility toward God, their attitude is 
one of boasting. 

adafovlais refers to the attitude described in v. '* (of Aéyor- 
Tes), KavyaoGe (which carries the emphasis) signifies an aggra- 
vation of it, viz. the pride which they take in their own over- 
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weening self-confidence and presumption. é indicates that 
adafovias are the ground of the glorying, cf. 1°. 


Another view takes xavyéo@e of the arrogant talk itself, described 
in v. }*, and understands év as merely giving the presumptuous manner 
of it (Mayor: “the manner in which glorying was shown, ‘in your self- 
confident speeches or imaginations’ = ddalovevdzevor’’), of. Clem. Rom. 
ai dvOpwxorg éyxavyundvots év dAaGovig tou Adyou. This is possible, 
but is repetitious, and gives no such advance in the thought as the 
emphatic viv 3é seems to call for. 


adafovia, “braggart talk,” or, more inclusively, “presump- 
tuous assurance,” “vainglory” (so 1 Jn. 2'* [R.V.]); much 
like vrepnpavia, with which it is frequently associated, cf. 
Rom. 1™, 2 Tim. 3%, 2 Macc. 98 (ov. /.). 

It is stronger than kavyao0au, and has the idea of emptiness 
and insolence, cf. Wisd. 2'* 58, 4 Macc. 128 215 819 ray Kevodot/ay 
raurnv Kal o\cBpoddpov adafoviay. See the full discussion 
in Trench, Synonyms, § xxix. a@Aafov and its derivatives are 
found twelve times in the Greek O. T. Cf. Test. XII Patr. 
Dan 1°, Joseph 17*; Teles (ed. Hense?), p. 40. 

wovnpa, “wrong.” Cf. Jas. 24, Mt. 151%, Jn. 3!° 77, x Jn. 323, 
Col. 17, Acts 257°. 


There is no distinction drawn in vv."*.'? between xovnpé and duaptia. 


17. This is a maxim added merely to call attention to the 
preceding, and with no obvious special application. It is almost 
like our “verbum sap sat,” and means, “You have now been 
fully warned.”” For the same characteristic method of capping 
the discussion with a sententious maxim, cf. 118 218 3!8, 

There is, however, a certain pointedness in v.?’ by reason 
of its relation to James’s fundamental thought. ‘You Chris- 
tians have in your knowledge of the law a privilege, and you 
value it (cf. the reliance on faith in 2!‘ 7-); this should spur you 
to right action.”” Cf. Rom. 2!’-™, of the requirement of conduct 
imposed on the Jews by their superior knowledge. 

ovv, “so then,” serving to introduce this summary. conclud- 
ing sentence, which is applicable to the whole situation just 
described ; see Lex. s.v. ovv, d; cf. Mt. 117 7%, Acts 2622. 
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kahdv, “good,’’ opposed to rovnpds (cf. v.1*). So nearly 
always in N. T. (only Lk. 21° in sense of “beautiful’’), cf. Jas. 
27 313, Mt. 516 vue Ta Kaha épya. 

auapria aur@ éorly, sc, TO Kadov, 4. e. the good thing which 
he does not do. 

On aurq, cf. Clem. Rom. 44‘, and the similar expression éorew 
év got duapria, which is a standing phrase in Deut., e.g. 15° 
232 f. 2418, 


CHAPTER V. 


1-6. The practical neglect of God seen in the cruelty and luxury 
of the rich; and the appalling issue which awaits tt. 

1. dye viv of rdovovor, cf. on 4". 

ot wAovavot, cf. 1° f. 26, The chief question here is whether 
“‘the rich,” who are attacked and warned, were Christians or 
not. 

In 1" !. the rich man referred to seems certainly to have been 
a Christian brother (see note) ; in 2? ¢- the rich visitor is appar- 
ently not a Christian, so “the rich” of 2°. In the passage be- 
fore us the rich as a class are apostrophised, without reference 
to their religious profession, in order to make clear to the Chris- 
tian readers the folly of admiring or striving after riches. Those 
who possess riches, runs the argument, do not present an at- 
tractive example, so soon as the real character of their posses- 
sions and prospects is understood. Like pleasure (4'-!*), so 
also wealth—which is sought after in order to gain pleasure— 
is a false aim. The tone is thus not of an appeal to evil-doers 
to reform (contrast 47° and even 4!*-!’), but of a threatening of 
judgment; and the attitude ascribed to the rich is that of 2°°., 
rather than of 1'°f-, Some of the rich may be Christians, but 
it is not as Christians that they are here addressed. The pur- 
pose of the verses is partly to dissuade the Christians from set- 
ting a high value on wealth, partly to give them a certain grim 
comfort in the hardships of poverty (cf. 57-"). 

The passage is highly rhetorical and in detail recalls the de- 
nunciations of the O. T. prophets. Many of the ideas are found 
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in Wisd. 2, where the customary arrogance and selfishness of the 
rich, the transitoriness of their prosperity, and their treatment 
of the righteous are set forth. Lk. 6?!- also forms a close par- 
allel. Cf. Enoch 947" 964® 97?- 9818 go!-16 r00%!3 10358, 


The only important argument for supposing these “‘ rich” to be Chris- 
tians is that they are in form directly addressed. For a full statement 
of the arguments, see Zahn, Einleitung, i, § 4. But the form is the 
same as that of the prophetic denunciations of foreign nations, e. g. Is. 
13" (Babylon), 15? (Moab); cf. Mt. 23 (the apostrophe against scribes 
and Pharisees), and the regular form of Biblical ‘ Woes.” 


xNavoare, “lament.” Cf. 4°; but there the lamentation is 
connected with repentance, here it is the wailing of those who 
ought to look forward to an assured damnation. Cf. Rev. 6!&17 
(note of wAovarot, v. 15), Joel 15 KAavoare, 

ododvorres, “with howls of mourning.” Cf. Is. 13° (against 
Babylon) oAoAvgere, eyyis yap Hudpa xupiov, Is, 15% 3 
(against Moab) wavres odoAvfere pera KXavOuod, Amos 8? 
(note the following context), Zech. 11%, Is. 10 14%! (against 
Philistia), 167 (Moab), 23! (Tyre), 23! 14 (ships of Tarshish), 
65!4, Jer. 48%, Ezek. 2113, 


dA0AdGw and 4AaAd0w both mean “cry aloud” (onomatopoetic), and 
both refer in earlier secular Greek to joyful crying, or to a cry raised 
to the gods in worship, seldom to a mere wail of grief or pain. 

In the LXX 6A0A6%w is the ordinary representative of 5S: and means 
“‘howl,” especially in distress or from repentance. It is used only in 
the prophetic books, and nearly always in the imperative. 

é\adatw is the regular representative of Hebrew yx, except in Jere- 
miah, where in all the four cases of its use, 4* 29 (47) 30 (49)! 32™, it 
stands for >; cf. also dAadaypés, Jer. 20°, for abs. It means “cry” 
—with joy, triumph, battle fury, by way of sounding alarm, or the 
like. 

Thus in the Greek O. T. there is a differentiation of meaning between 
the two words dAo0A0Gw and ddaddtw. In the N. T. 6A0A6%w only occurs 
once, while 4\aAéhw is found but twice, Mk. 5#* (xAaloveac nal dAaAG- 
Govtas, in the sense of a cry of grief), and 1 Cor. 13! (xduBadov ddaddtoy). 
The explanation of the facts seems to be that in later Greek usage 
dd0Adtw took the special sense of “cry in distress,” while dAaAr4Qw 
retained a wider range of meaning. 
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radairwplas, “miseries,” 4. e. the sufferings of the damned, 
cf. vv. 7%, Rev. 187! 218, Ps. 140%, Enoch 63” g9" 103’. 

For the denunciation of future punishment against oppressors, 
of. 2 Macc. 74. 17, 19, 35, 4 Macc. 9° 32 yoll yy3, 33 7213, 19 1335. 


The reference found here by many older, and some more recent, 
commentators to the destruction of Jerusalem is wholly uncalled for; 
it is equally wrong to apply this to the distress preceding the Last 
Judgment; and still worse to think merely of the loss of property by 
the rich. 


érepyoudvas, “impending,” cf. Eph. 2’, Lk. 212*, Hermas, 
Vis. iii, 95; iv, 1. 

2-3. Your wealth is already, to any eye that can see reali- 
ties, rotten, moth-eaten, and rusted. The rust of it will testify 
to you in the Day of Judgment how valueless it and your con- 
fidence in it are. And the worthlessness of your wealth will 
then be your ruin, for you have been storing up for yourselves 
only the fire of hell. 

2. céonmev, “has rotted,” “is rotten,” 7. e. of no value. The 
word is here used to apply (literally or figuratively) to every 
kind of wealth. 

On the general idea, cf. Mt. 6'°. In James it is not the per- 
ishability but the worthlessness of wealth that is referred to. 
The property—no matter what its earthly value, or even its 
earthly chance of permanence—is worthless if measured by true 
standards. 

This and the following verbs in the perfect tense (yéyover, 
xatiyrat) are picturesque, figurative statements of the real 
worthlessness of this wealth to the view of one who knows how 
to estimate permanent, eternal values. The perfect tense is 
appropriately used of the present state of worthlessness. 


Others take the perfect tense in these verbs as describing by prophetic 
anticipation (cf. Is. 60') what will inevitably happen with the lapse of 
time. But this is unnecessary, and the change to the future in fora 
makes it unlikely. Notice also that the mention of the “rusting” of 
gold and silver points to a figurative meaning. 

The view taken of these perfects carries the decision for a series of 
exegetical problems in vv. * * which are discussed in detail in the notes. 
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A different view can be made clear by the following paraphrase, based 
on Huther’s interpretation : 

“Your wealth will all perish in the Day of Judgment. The rust of it 
will testify to you beforehand of your own coming destruction, and the 
Judgment, when it has destroyed your possessions, will afterwards fall 
on you. You have been amassing treasure in the very days of the 
Judgment itself !”’ 

The idea that ofoynxey xtA. gives the first specification of the actual 
sin of the rich, who show their rapacity by treasuring up wealth and 
letting it rot instead of using it to give to the poor or as capital to pro- 
mote useful industries (“‘CScumenius,”’ Calvin, Hornejus, Laurentius, 
Grotius, Bengel, Theile), is needless and far-fetched. 


Ta iudria, On garments as a chief form of wealth, cf. Mt. 
61°, 1 Macc. 1174, Acts 20%3, also Hor. Ep. i, 6, lines 40-44, 


Quint. Curt. v, 6° 
ontéBpwra, cf. HDB, “Moth,” and EB, “Moth.” 


The word is found elsewhere in the Bible only in Job 13** &¢ ty&ttoy 
ontéBowtov. In secular Greek it has been observed only Orac. Sib. 
ap. Theoph. Ad Asséol. ii, 36 (fragm. 3, 1. 26), ontéBewra Sé8opxe (of 
idol-images). Cf. Is. 518 50°, Mic. 74 (LXX), Job 32%* (LXX). 


3, xardwrat, “rusted,” “corroded.” The preposition xara- 
has a “perfective”’ force, almost like “rusted out,” or “rusted 
through,” cf. the only other Biblical instance, Ecclus. 12" 
els rédos karkwoevy, Hence R.V. “utterly rusted.’”’ See J. H. 
Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 111 ff. ‘The word is found in Epict. 
Diss. iv, 6'4, but is rare. 


In fact, silver does not easily corrode so as to become worthless (cf., 
however, Ecclus. 29" !-), and gold not at all. On ancient knowledge of 
the freedom of gold from rust, see references in Wetstein. In the ap- 
parent references to the rusting of gold in Ep. Jer. 11 and 24, tarnishing 
is probably meant. But James’s bold figure has nothing to do with 
such expressions. He means that even the most permanent earthly 
treasure has no lasting value. ‘Have rusted” is equivalent to “are 
worthless,” and the writer is thinking of the present, although the pres- 
ent is illuminated by what he knows about the future. 

Cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales : 


“And this figure he addide yit therto, 
That if gold ruste, what shulde yren doo?” 
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els waprupiov, used in various relations in the N. T., Mt. 8¢ 
(Mk. 14, Lk. 534), ro!® 2414 Mk. 6" (Lk. 9§), 13° (Lk. 2113), 
Heb. 3°. It seems to mean “for a visible (or otherwise clear 
and unmistakable) sign.”’ 


It is derived from an O. T. expression, found in Gen. 21" 3144, Deut. 
31" 3, Josh. 24%”, in all which cases it represents 1b or myo, which 
means “‘to be a sign,” or “pledge,” or “symbol,” usually with reference 
to some material object, a book, a stone, a group of animals. See also 
Job 16* (Job’s sickness as paptéprov of his guilt), Mic. 1%. In Josh. 
2217, 9%. 34° Ruth 4’ uaptbproyv is used in a different grammatical rela- 
tion but in the same sense. In 1 Sam. 9*, Prov. 29‘, Hos. 21%, Mic. 718, 
els waptéerov is found, due to a mistranslation but probably intended 
by the translator in the same sense. 


So here the rust is the visible sign and symbol of the real 
state of the case—of the perishability of riches and hence of 
the certain ruin awaiting those who have no other ground of 


hope. 


Others take els paptéprov to mean “for witness of your rapacity ”’ 
(see above on céonxev) or “of your own coming destruction.” The 
latter view corresponds with that which takes the perfects ofonxey xtA. 
in a future sense as prophetic of the Judgment. 


vuiv, “to you,” “giving you proof of the facts.” 


This is better suited to the context than “against you,” vis. in the 
judicial process of the Last Day. Cf. Enoch 96‘ for parallel to this 
latter. 


dadryerat Tas cdpKas vue, “shall consume your fleshly parts,” 
4.e. “the perishability of your riches will be your ruin,” “you 
and your riches will perish together.”” The idea is of rust cor- 
roding, and so consuming, human flesh, like the wearing into 
the flesh of a rusty iron chain—a terrible image for the disas- 
trous resylts of treating money as the reliance and the chief 
aim of life. For a somewhat similar turn, cf. Ecclus. 34(31)* 


gkyerat is used as future of éo@(w in LXX and N. T. 

éc6i is found in secular writers of the devouring of a fire (Hom. JI. 
xxiii, 182), the eating of a sore (Esch. Philoctetes, fragm.), the effect of 
caustics, and the like. 
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odpxas. The plural is used from Homer down, also by Attic 
writers and Plato, in a sense not distinguishable from that of 
the singular. So Lev. 267%, 2 Kings 93°, 4 Macc. 15!*, Rev. 17'6 
1g!8- 1, Lk. 243* (Tischendorf). 

ws wip éOnoauploare, “since you have stored up fire,” 4. e. 
the fire of Gehenna. There is a play in the word €Onoaupicare 
(cf. vv. ?!-), as in Mt. 6'*; cf. a curiously similar play in Ecclus. 
29". Prov. 1627 avip appwr opvoce éaur@ xaxd, ert de rav 
€aurod yerldwy Onoaupife. wip. On the fire of hell, cf. Is. 
3078, Judith 16!’, Mt. 522, and see P. Volz, Jiidische Eschato- 
logie, pp. 280 f. 285 f.; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Juden- 
tums?, DP. 320. 
On os with the meaning “since,” see Lex. s.v., I, 4, b. (not 
quite adequate), L. and S. s.v., B, IV. 


&¢ xip would more naturally be connected with the preceding (so 
WH. mg.), of. Is. 30% xat 4 doy) tod Oupod do zip Berar. But this 
leaves é0noavploate without an object, which is impossible, unless, 
indeed, the text is defective and a word has dropped out. Windisch 


conjectures dpyfy, of. Rom. 2°. Syr omits &¢ and connects xidp with. 


the following sentence. Latin vt and vg connect with the preceding; 
but a wide-spread alteration (Cod. Amiat., not Cod. Fuld.) has relieved 
the difficulty by adding ivam after thescurisastis. 

Cf. Mt. 6 19%, Mk. 10%, Lk. 1872, Rom. 25 Onoauplhets czautp 
boyiy év tudog beyiic, Prov. 11° (LXX), 27, Tob. 4° Oéua yao dyabdy 
OnoavolGero ceauty el¢ tudoav dveyxnc, 4 Ezra 6° 77? “a treasure of 
works laid up with the Most High,” Apoc. Baruch 24', and Charles’s 
note, Test. XII Patr. Lev: 13', and Charles’s note. 


év éoxarais 4uépacs, 4. e. “which shall be in the last days.” 
The last days are the days of judgment, when punishment will 
be awarded. Cf. the same phrase in 2 Tim. 3! and (with the 
article) Acts 21’, Didache 16’. 


For the omission of the article with a superlative, cf. Winer-Schmiedel, 
§ 19. 9. Other similar phrases are th toyétp tudeg (Jn. 6**!-, etc.), 
doykey px (1 Jn. 21%), év xatog doxety (1 Pet. 1'), éx’ dcydtou yodvou 
(Jude 18, etc.); see Lex. s. 0. Eoxatos, r and 2, a. 

The same expressions are found in the O. T., cf. Num. 24", Deut. 4”, 
Is, 2 41%, Jer. 23%, Ezek. 38'*, Dan. 2%*, Hos. 35, 4 Ezra 13%. 

Other interpretations are possible for the last sentence of v. ®: 
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f:, Witt sae gumceugco. 2s above. by which '< cig Is Commected 
win oe iilcwmme, o> on Se casen np the sense. “as,” “as 2 were.” 
Bat 0s 3 ‘ess Sor—iee. sme 23e wrcter who wrote the preceding and 
fiilowng 4exomcucion would aot be Tkelv to bok) beck from the out- 
aad-out cireas af ~ ire 

2. @¢ xg ax Se connected with *4e prececing semteece, aed Me 
emgisre ace co been a ew sentence so AV. RV. WHEL ag., fol- 
lowng Ol2 Lacn and Vz Is thar cose we mest read: “The rust of 
them will be for a witeess and will eat wour fiesh Eke fe. You have 
laid =p treascre m te Last Days” er= This makes a fairly suitable 
context for &; xi¢. Burt the following sentence 5s left mutilated, for 
@yozigiorz regurres an object; and the sense is weakened. Under 
thes mterpretation the “Last Days” have to be waderstood as already 
here. 


4. As an example of the wav in which the nich have been 
treasuring up fire for themselves. James specifies injustice to 
farm labourers, a conspicuous form of oppression fram early 
O. T. times down. Cf. alsov.*. Hermas, Vss. iti, 9°, has many 
points of similanty. 

puabos, cof. Deut. 24'5 avOnyucpor arodeceas row wucbow avrou 
--- Ort... carafoncera: card cou Tpos Kuplow, Lev. 19%, 
Mal. 35 Tous arocrepowras picbow yucbwrov, Ecclus. 31 
(34)?*", Tob. 4'4, Ps.-Phocylides, 19 u06ar poyOnoarr: SiSov - 
pn ON Be xernra. 

épyarce, “labourers,” especially used of farm labourers. 

In O. T. only Wisd. 17'’, Ecctus. 19' 40", 1 Macc. 3°, Ps. 94** (Sym_). 

The word has thus almost no LXX associations. In the N. T., beside 

this passage in James it is used freely by Matthew (six times) and by 

Luke and Acts (five times), and four times in the Pauline and Pastoral 
 epist 

aunoavrwy, “reap.” Only hereinN.T. Cf. Lev. 25", Deut. 
241%, Is. 17° 37%, Mic. 6%. 

xe@pas, “estates,” “farms,” cf. Lk. 12!* 21%, Jn. 435, Amos 
3° 1 2 Macc. 8§. E.V. “fields” suggests too small a plot 
of ground; ~#pa means not a fenced subdivision but the whole 
estate under one ownership. 

agdvorepnpévos, “kept back,” an appropriate word, rare in 
Biblical Greek. Cf. Neh. 9™; used intransitively in Ecclus. 14}*, 
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dquotepnudvog] B*N. 
éxectepnaévos] B*AP minnpler, 
&xoctepntvos] KL. 
The rare word found in B*§ has been emended to a more familiar 
one, cf. Mal. 38, Ecclus. 4! 29* 31(34)*. 


ad’ wyuav, “by you,” cf. 1%. See Lex. s.v. azd, IT, 2, d. bb. 
col. 59>. Cf. Winer, § 47 (Thayer’s translation, p. 371), Butt- 
mann, § 147. 6 (Thayer’s translation, pp. 325 f.). 

kpafet, cf. Deut. 241°; Gen. 4° (blood of Abel), 18™*- 1918 
(sin of Sodom), Enoch 47! (prayer and blood of the righteous). 

eis Ta Gra Kuplov caBaw, cf. Is. 5°, nKovobn yap els ra Ora 
xuplov caBaa) raura. (i. e. the aggressions of the rich), Ps. 187. 

xuplov caBaw8, “Lord of Sabaoth,” “Lord of Hosts,” 
HiND¥ 7. This term originally referred to Jahveh as(the 
god of the armies of Israel, then as ruler of the “hosts of heaven,” 
4. e. the stars and heavenly powers. | In LXX usually represented 
by wavroxpatwp (see Lex. s.v.), but in all cases in Isaiah and 
in nine others transliterated, as here and Rom. 97°. See HDB, 
“Lord of Hosts,” EB, “Names,” Smith, DB, “Sabaoth,” San- 


day on Rom. 9?*. The term is here used (after Is. 5%) to sug- - ' 
gest the almighty power and majesty of Him who will make the ' . 


cause of the labourers his own, so in 3 Macc. 6!7*-, 

5. Your luxurious life on this earth is nothing in which you 
can take satisfaction, it is but the preliminary to a day of 
punishment. 

Cf. Lk. 16'*%! (Dives and Lazarus), Lk. 674! 12's, Cf. 
Enoch 98" 102°. 

érpupnoare, “you have lived in luxury,” “lived delicately” 
(R.V.). Derived from 9purre, to “break down,” “enervate”’ ; 
it denotes soft luxury, not necessarily wanton vice. Cf. Neh. 
9? Kal épdyooay kal éverdAnoOnoay xal éiravOnoay xal ér- 
pudnoay, Ecclus. 14‘; and for tpup7 Lk. 725, 2 Pet. 2!*, Ecclus. 
146, Cf. Hermas, Sim. vi, 1° Tpupavra hy cal Acav oxara- 
Aa@vra, Lk. 161° evppacvdpevos kal? yudpay ANaurpas. 

The aorist is “constative” or summary (cf. J. H. Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 109), and is properly translated by the English 
perfect (A.V., R.V.). 
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éxi THs ys, in contrast to heaven, or the next world; & 
nuépa opayns is the day which introduces the next world. Cf. 
Mt. 61°. 
éoxatadnoare, “given yourselves to pleasure.” R.V. “taken 
your pleasure”’ is weaker than the original, and not so good as 
the antiquated “been wanton” of A.V. Cf. 1 Tim. 5°, Ecclus. 
aris, 
oxataddy is a less literary word than tpupéw, having worse associa- 
tions in secular use, and suggesting positive lewdness and riotousness. 
This word and its cognates, oxatadés, oxat&An, xatacnatadde, are 
each used a few times in LXX, Sym. and “‘ali.”” Cf. Barn. 108, Varro 
ap. Non. p. 46. 12 spatula eviravié omnes Veners vaga pueros. Hort, pp. 
107-109, assembles many instances of the word from the LXX and 
other sources. 


cOpdpare ras xapdias tpav ev hudpa odayns, “you have 
fattened your hearts for the day of slaughter.”’ This declares, 
with a hard, ironical turn, what has been the real nature of the 
Tpupay and omarahay, the life of luxurious pleasure; it is 
merely a fattening of the ox that he may be fit for slaughter. 

Cf. Jer. 462 domwep pooxot orrevroe tpepduevot, Xen. Mem. 
ii, 12% TeOpapudvyn efs wodvoapxiay, Philo, In Flacc. 20 oiria 
po. kal word Kabamrep rots Opéupaow ext odaynv S&orar, 

xapOlas, 4.e. the heart as the seat of pleasures, appetites, 
passions. See Lex. s.v. xapdia, 2.b.8. Cf. Mt. 15'*, Lk. 2134 
Acts 14)”, Ps. 10415, Judg. 19° 8, Hermas, Sim. v, 37. 

év nudpa odayns, “for (i.e. so as to be fat in) the day of 
slaughter.” On this use of év, cf. 1 Thess. 31%. The rendering 
of A.V., R.V., “a day of slaughter,” is wrong, cf. Rom. 2§, 
1 Pet. 21%. The article is omitted, as often in compact prepo- 
sitional expressions, Blass-Debrunner, § 255. Cf. Jer. 12? @8- 
pocov avrovs ws mpoBara els odhaynv, Gyvicov avrovs els 
qudpay apayis aurav, so, Is. 34% *, Ezek. 2115, Ps. 4423, 
Orac. Sib. v, 377-380. The Day of Judgment is meant. Cf. 
Enoch 94°, “Ye have become ready for the day of slaughter,” 


98" ggf, Jer. 25% 


Many interpreters think that év tudéog cpxyh¢ must refer to the time 
in which é6pé~ate has been going on. Then the sense will be: “* You 
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have been occupied with pampering yourselves in the very day when 
you will be finally cut off.” But this is unnecessary, and the words 
become less pregnant and significant, while it is not natural to speak of 
the present time as if the Day of Judgment itself (near though it may 
be) had already come. 

éy }uéeg] BN*P 33 minn ff vg boh. 

év tudoats] A. 

a> tv judog] N°KL 048 minnpler syrate Cyr. 

A’s reading is unsupported error. The prefixing of &<¢ changes and 
weakens the sense because of failure to note the allusion to the Day of 


Judgment in juépa copays. This reading with &<¢ is correctly enough 
paraphrased by aeth (ed. Platt) ué gut saginat bovem in diem mactationis. 


6. By your oppression you are guilty of the blood of right- 
eous men; do you not find them your enemies? 

karedudoare, “condemned.” Cf. Mt. 127: #7, Lk. 68. The 
rich are judges, or at any rate control the courts. 

épovevoare, “murdered.” Cf. 2" 423. Oppression which un- 
justly takes away the means of life is murder. Cf. Ecclus. 4! 
31(34)?*?7: 


dpros érwWeoudvuv Swi) Traryav, 

0 arooTEepay auTiy avOpwiros aivaroy * 

govetwy Tov rAnolov o apatpovpevos cupBiwov, 
xa éexyéwy alua o aroorepav piobov problov, 


Here, however, every kind of cruel conduct leading to the 
death of the poor and righteous is doubtless meant, including 
in some cases actual murder—whether violent or judicial (e. g. 
the execution of Stephen). 

Cf. Enoch gg!* 1007 1031!-15, Wisd. 2™, Ps. 372, Is. 57!, Mt. 2385. 

7ov Sixavov, singular, representing the class. 

Cf. Is. 3% ™ 57! (note v.‘ éverpupjcare), Wisd. 212, Enoch 957. 
The oppressed and the righteous are evidently the same persons. 
The rich here are not thought of as Christians. Cf. Amos 2°? 
512 84, where the poor, the oppressed, and the righteous are the 
same. 

In Lk. 234, Acts 3! 75* 2214 x Jn. 2! (of. x Pet. 319), 8 Sixatoc is used 
of Christ, cf. Enoch 38% 53°. It is not, however, likely that Christ 
would here be referred to so vaguely, although his death might natu- 
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rally be included in the writer’s mind under épowSexce. The attack is 
upon the rich as a class, and their misdeeds are thought of as character- 
ising their whole history. Mt. 23% is an excellent parallel; cf. also the 
reproaches in Acts 7***. 


ou ayrirdocerat uuiy: “does not he (sc. 0 S&asos) resist 


you?” 


LIL 


avrirdocerat (cf. Jas. 4°, 1 Pet. 5, Rom. 13?, Acts 18°, Prov. 


374) evidently relates to a highly formidable resistance, and 
probably the witness of the poor at the Day of Judgment is 
meant. Cf. Enoch g1'? (and Charles’s note) 98! 1043. 


In Hos. 1° dvrrz&s3e20x: is contrasted with d)eety, to “show mercy”; 
in Prov. 3** with 3:36va ydorv, “be favourably inclined.”” It seems 
to be used of active opposition or resistance, not of a merely hostile 


tye attitude. So Esther 3‘, Prov. 315, 4 Macc. 16% (Cod. N). 


Other interpretations of v. * are to be rejected : 

(1) If, with many interpreters, odx dytrcésceta: is taken as a positive 
statement instead of a question, it must probably refer to the deliber- 
ate non-resistance of the righteous on principle, as in Is. 53’, x Pet. 223. 
But (a) this sense is wholly unsuited to the context, (5) the asyndeton 
after 3{xatov then becomes well-nigh impossibly violent, and (c) to end 
this powerful passage of triumphant denunciation with a brief reference 
to the submissive non-resistance of the righteous would be strange in- 
deed. 

(2) For this last reason the view that the meaning is, “he offers you 
no effective resistance,” is almost equally unacceptable. 

(3) Hofmann and others take dvertéccetat as impersonal passive, 
‘no opposition is made,” cf. v.1*. But (Mayor) “‘it is the middle, not 
the active, which means to resist.” 

(4) Some interpreters would supply 8 6e6¢ as the subject of dvttvéc- 
cetar, taking the latter interrogatively. This would be in accord with 
the Jewish avoidance of the name of God wherever possible, and 
would form an allusion to 4*; but it seems here unnecessary and un- 
natural. 

In the interest of this last interpretation Bentley conjectured OKC 
for OYK; like most N. T. conjectures, it is unnecessary. 

(s) By those who take tov 3{xatov to refer to Jesus Christ, odx dvtt- 
tkoceta: is interpreted either interrogatively, as a warning of the Day 
of Judgment (cf. Mt. 25*' !-), or affirmatively, in the light of x Pet. 213, 


7-11. Encouragement to patience, and constancy, and to mu- 


tual forbearance, in view of the certainty and nearness of the Com- 
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ing of the Lord, and in view of the great examples of the prophets 
and Job, and of their reward. 

With v.7 begin the Counsels for the Christian Conduct of 
Life, which occupy the rest of the chapter and are contrasted 
with the censure of Worldliness in 415°. 

7. paxpoduunoare, “be patient.” This word has more the 
meaning of patient and submissive, vroudvew that of stead- 
fast and constant, endurance. But the two words are nearly 
synonymous. Cf. 13f-!% 54, Col. 14 312 (with Lightfoot’s 
notes), x Cor. 137, 2 Cor. 64 *, Heb. 6"! 15 2 Tim. 3". See 
Trench, Synonyms, § liii. 


yaxpoOumety is rare in secular Greek, but is common (as verb, noun, 
and adjective) in the LXX, partly with reference to God’s attribute 


of long suffering (e. g. Ps. 86'*), partly in passages commending the 
virtue to men, ¢. g. Prov. 19", Ecclus. 29*, Baruch 4% téxva, paxpo- 
Ouuhorre (suffer patiently) thy xapd tod Oe0d éxeAOotcay duty doyhy. 


Enoch 96" 3 971-2 103!-§ are good parallels, combined, as they 
are, with the series of Woes to which vv.!-* are so closely similar. 

It is to be noted that the evil and hardship which are to be 
borne with patience, and which call out groans (v. *), are not 
necessarily persecution, or unjust oppression, but may well be 
merely the privations, anxieties, and sufferings incident to the 
ordinary life of men. Note the reference to the example of 
Job (whose misfortunes were grievous sickness and the loss of 
children and property), and the special precepts about conduct 
in sickness, vv.'4 *-. Notice also xaxowaQet, v.13, a general 
word for being in trouble. 

ouv presents the exhortation as a direct corollary from the 
declaration in vv. }-* that judgment awaits the rich; but the 
paragraph as a whole is related to the main underlying thought 
of 41-58, not exclusively to 5'-*. Cf. 2 Thess. 1® 7. 

aded¢ol, possibly in contrast to of rAovovor, v. 1. 

THs wapovolas Tov Kupiov, “the coming of the Lord.” Cf. 
Mt. 24? 27. 37. 39 y Thess. 3!3 415 523, 2 Thess. 2!, 2 Pet. 178 34 
1 Cor. 15%3, 1 Thess. 2'*, 2 Thess. 2°, 1 Jn. 278, cf. Mk. 148, 

tov kupéov refers to Christ, cf. 11 2! 514, 2 Pet. 332. 
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The word xagoucla is found but five times in the LXX (Neh. 2¢ 
(Cod. A), Judith 10", 2 Macc. 8'* 15%, 3 Macc. 31’), and until the N. T. 
we do not find it used with reference to the Messiah at all. Nor does 
God’s coming to redemption and judgment appear to be referred to in 
Jewish sources by this term. Its natural associations in such use are 
with the “‘advent,” or visit (xapoucla), of Greek kings to the cities of 
their realm; cf. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten’, pp. 278 ff., Light from the 
Ancient East, pp. 372 ff., and especially Brooke’s full note on 1 Jn. 278, 

Test. XII Patr. Jud. 22%, &a¢ tig xapovalac Beotd ths Btxarocbyns 
is probably a Christian addition; it is not found in the Armenian ver- 
sion. It refers to Christ with the naive patripassianism characteristic 
of these interpolations. The quotations given by Spitta (p. 137) from 
the Testament of Abraham are of Christian origin, and refer to the 
xapouola of Christ (cf. Schiirer, GJV, § 32, V, 6). 


iSovd 0 yewpryds. 

““The farmer has to wait, and to be patient” ; a comparison 
used as an argument, and introduced abruptly, as in 2!§ 34 §, 
This comparison does not bear any special relation to the occu- 
pation of the readers. 0 ‘yewpryos refers to the independent 
farmer, not to the épyarns. 


We are here reminded of the parables of the Gospels, where the con- 
summation of all things is repeatedly compared to a harvest, e. g. Mt. 
13”; of. also Ecclus. 6'*, Ps. 1265 *. For the thought, cf. (Wetstein) 
Tibullus, ii, 6. 21 f. and the apocryphal fragment quoted in Clem. Rom. 
23*5 and 2 Clem. Rom. r1*¢, 


Tov Tluov Kap7dv, “the precious crop” for which he longs. 
Twos is added in order to make the comparison complete. 
éx’ aur@, “over it,” “with reference to it.” 
Cf. the use of éxt with wapaxadety, “console,” in 2 Cor. r¢, 
1 Thess. 3’, and with meravoety, 2 Cor. 12%; also the more 
general use, Jn. 12!5, Rev. 22!%, 
ws Nd By sc. o kapmds. So R.V. A.V. and R.V. mg., with 
some interpreters, supply “‘the farmer” as subject. 
xoétuov] B 048 (minnrssc) vg sah. 
betdy xpdtuov] AK (LP minnpler) syrvesh syrhel.txt, 
xapxdy tov xpdizov] N*(N° om tév) min ff syrbel-ms boh. 
The shortest reading is to be preferred; the others represent two dif- 


ferent methods of completing a supposedly defective text. It should be 
stated that B‘KL minnp!e read xpdiwov, the more usual form of the word. 
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Another possibility would be that the Syrian reading with bertéy, 
which clearly gives the best sense, is original; and either (1) that derdéy 
was accidentally omitted, so as to produce the text of B, and by a 
secondary conjecture (xapxév) that of N, or else (2) that for detéy, 
not understood outside of Palestine and Syria, xapxév was directly 
substituted, so that the editor of the text of B, having to choose 
between two rival readings, cut the knot by refusing to accept either. 
But against this stands the weight of the external testimony to the 
omission, together with the argument from the shorter reading. In 
any case the reading xapxév is secondary. 


mpdipov Kal dytpuov sc, verdv, “the early and late rain.” On 
the ellipsis, to which there is no complete parallel, cf. 3". 


To fill the ellipsis, xapxév is sometimes supplied from the preced- 
ing (so many interpreters from Cassiodorius to Spitta), and then the 
reference will perhaps be to the succession of barley and wheat, Ex. 9"! !-; 
cf. Stephanus, Thesaur. s. 0. xodipo¢; Geoponica, i, 12** 3’, with similar 
distinction of of xpdipoe xapxot xat ot Spyrzoe . . . of 88 péoot; Xen. 
Cc. 174. 

The sentence would then mean, ‘until he receive it early and late,” 
and would emphasise the continuance of the farmer’s anxiety until all 
the harvests are complete. But this does not well suit the comparison 
with the Parousia, where it is the event itself, not the completion of a 
series of processes, that is significant. Moreover, the O. T. parallels 
tell strongly against this interpretation, and there is no evidence that 
such a distinction had any place in popular usage. 


The use of these terms for the two critical periods of rain is 
found in Deut. 114, Jer. 534, Joel 2%*, Zech. 10! (LXX); cf. Jer. 
3*, Hos. 6%. The comparison is drawn from a matter of in- 
tense interest, an habitual subject of conversation, in Palestine. 

The “early rain” normally begins in Palestine in late October 
or early November, and is anxiously awaited because, being 
necessary for the germination of the seed, it is the signal for 
sowing. In the spring the maturing of the grain depends on 
the ‘‘late rain,” light showers falling in April and May. With- 
out these even heavy winter rains will not prevent failure of the 
crops. Thus the farmer is anxious, and must exercise Maxpo- 
6vula, until both these necessary gifts of Heaven are assured. 

The special anxiety about these rains seems to be character- 
istic of the climate of Palestine and southern Syria, as distin- 
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guished from other portions of the subtropical region of the 
Mediterranean basin. Elsewhere, although the dry season and 
rainy season are quite as well marked, the critical fall and 
spring months are pretty certain to secure a sufficient rainfall, 
as in Italy, or else there is no hope of rain in them, as in northern 
Egypt in the spring. But in Syria these rains are usual yet 
by no means uniform or certain; hence only there do they 
take so prominent a place in the life and thought of everybody. 
See J. Hann, Handbuch der Klimatologte®, iii, 1911, pp. 9o-96, 
especially the instructive tables, pp. 12 f., 93; H. Hilderscheid, 
““Die Niederschlagsverhidltnisse Palistinas in alter und neuer 
Zeit,”’ in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstinavereins, xxv, 1902, 
especially pp. 82-94; E. Huntington, Palestine and Its Trans- 
formation, 1911; EB, “Rain.” 

It is instructive to observe that the ». J. derév belongs to the “Syrian ” 
(Antiochian) text, the framers of which were familiar with a similar 
climate, while in Egypt xapxév (8 boh, etc.) or else the shorter reading 
with no noun at all (B sah) was prevalent. The reading xapxév (or 
the corresponding interpretation) was likewise natural from the point 
of view of Italy and the western Mediterranean (ff Cassiodorius). 


The question arises whether this may be a purely literary 
allusion, drawn from the O. T. passages and made without any 
personal knowledge of these rains and their importance. That 
is made unlikely by the absence of any other relation here 
(apart from the names of the two rains) to the language or 
thought of any one of the O. T. passages. The author uses a 
current phrase as if he were himself familiar with the matter 
in question. To suppose that to him and his readers this was 
a mere Biblical allusion to a situation of which they knew only 
by literary study would give a formal stiffness and unreality 
to the passage wholly out of keeping with the intensity and 
sincerity of the writer’s appeal. 

The resemblance here to the O. T. is in fact less close than 
to the tract Taanith of the Mishna, where the date is discussed 
at which, if rain have not yet begun, it should be prayed for. 
The tract shows in many ways how deeply these seasons of rain 
entered into all the life of the people. See also JE, “Rain.” 
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The Apostolic Fathers and the apologists contain no reference 
to these terms for the rains of Palestine, and the names do 
not seem in any way to have become part of the early Christian 
religious vocabulary. . 

8. xal, as often in comparisons. Cf. Jn. 6°’, Mt. 6”, 1 Cor. 
15, Phil, 1%; o¥rws kal, Jas. 14 35. 

ornpkare rds xapdlas tuav, “make your courage and pur- 
pose firm.” Cf. 1 Thess. 31%, Ps. 112%, Ecclus. 6%” 2216, Judg. 
19 8, ornplfew is common in N. T., cf. x Pet. 5”, 2 Thess. 217, 
Lk. 2232, Acts 1828, Rom. 1", etc. 

nyyuxey, cf. 1 Pet. 47, Mk. x'5, Mt. 33. 

9. ur orevdfere kar’ addrjdwv, “do not groan against one 
another.” orevdfew does not mean “murmur,” but “groan,” 
“complain of distress,” cf. Heb. 13. It is frequently used 
in the LXX for the utterance of various kinds of pain and 
grief. 

The more emphatic words here are kar’ a\A\nAov, and the 
sentence means: “Do not blame one another for the distress of 
the present soon-to-be-ended age.” This, it is pointed out, is 
both wicked (Zva 2) xpWyre) and needless (i500 o xpirys xpd 
Tav Oupav éornkev). We ought to cultivate patience in general, 
and we ought not to blame one another for our unmerited dis- 
tress, for we should recognise that it is part of the inevitable 
and temporary evil of the present age. 


The translation “grudge” (A.V.) means “‘complain”; cf. Ps. 59% 
(A.V.), Shakespeare, 1. Henry VI, iii, 1, 176. 


iva un) KpOnre, They are themselves in danger of judgment, 
if they commit the sin of complaining of their brethren. Cf. 
gi2f. 412 512 also Mt. 7! (but there is here in James nothing of 
the idea that judging brings Judgment). As in 42, so prob- 
ably here, God is the judge, and with the coming of the Lord 
(z. e. Christ), v. 7, God’s judgment appears; cf. Rom. 2"°, 

The sentence means hardly more than “for that is wrong,” 
of. v. *%, 

po Tav Oupav, cf. Mk. 137°, Mt. 242%. 

10. urdderyua AdBere, “take as an example.” Cf. Ecclus. 
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441°, 2 Macc. 6%: %, 4 Macc. 17%, Jn. 1315; r Pet. 2%, dxdypap- 
pov. 

THs Kaxowablas kal THs paxpobuulas, “of hardship coupled 
with patience,”’ 4. ¢. “of patience in hardship,” easily understood 
as a form of hendiadys. 

Cf. 4 Macc. 9® 5a rHode ris xaxoraBlas xal droporys, 
“‘through this patient endurance of hardship.” 

xaxo7va0la and kaxoraGéw are somewhat rare words; they 
correspond well to English “hardship.” Cf. Mal. 1'4, Jonah 4%, 
2 Macc. 2%6!-, Ep. Arist. 492°, also Sym. in Gen. 3”, Ps. 12® 164 
1277, 

Tovs mpopnras, Cf. Mt. 5!2 23% 87, Acts 75, Heb. 1138, 
1 Thess. 215, Lk. 114°, 2 Chron. 3618. 

It is noteworthy that the example of Christ’s endurance of 
suffering is not here referred to, as it is in x Pet. 2% *-. 

of é\dAnoav ev Tp ovduare kuplov. Cf. Dan. 9° (Theod.) of 
é\ddouv év r@ ovdparl oou, Jer. 20° 441. of éXdAnoay xTX, is 
added in order to point out that even the most eminent ser- 
vants of God have been exposed to suffering and hardship, 
cf. Mt. 572. 


év <@ bvéuet:] BP minn=alt, 

év évéuatr] N. 

éxt <p dvéuat:] min. 

t® bvéuaet:] AKL 048 minnpler, 

Difficult to decide; external authority is here against lectio brevior. 


11. paxaplfouey rods sropelvavras. Cf. 112, Dan. 1232 
paxdpios 6 Uroudvwv, 4 Macc. 1 733, eldads dre 7d Sid rap 
dperhy xdvra rdvoy vroudvew paxdpudy éorw, Mt. 2418. 

paxap{fopuey refers to the prevalent habitual estimate of the 
worth of constancy. It sounds as if James had in mind some 
well-known saying like Dan. 12!3, 

Tovs UTopelvavras, “those who have proved themselves con- 
stant”’—a general class, not specific individuals. 


s0d¢ bxopelvavtacs] BNAP minn ff vg syroesh.bel, 
tod dxoutvovtas] KL 048 minn>ler sah. 
External evidence must decide; the meaning differs by only a shade. 
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Tiv uropovny lap, 

This virtue was seen in Job’s refusal to renounce God, Job 
rf. 29f. 7315 7619 y925 -, Tt had evidently already become a 
standing attribute of Job in the popular mind; in Tanchuma, 
29. 4 (Schéttgen, Horae hebraicae, pp. 1009 f.) Job is given as an 
example of steadfastness in trial and of the double reward which 
that receives. Cf. Clem. Rom. 17? 26%, 2 Clem. Rom. 68; this 
verse is the only mention of Job in the N. T., and has doubtless 
given rise to the modern saying, “‘as patient as Job.”’ 

nxovoare, Perhaps in the synagogue; cf. Mt. 5%: 27. 88, 38, 48, 

76 TéNos Kuplov, “the conclusion wrought by the Lord to 
his troubles.” Cf. Job 42%!7, especially v.12 6 d€ xupus ev- 
Adynoe Ta Eoxara "lwf, 

td tédo¢ xuplou is taken by Augustine, Bede, and many later inter- 
preters to mean the death of Christ. But in that case not the mere 


. / 
ate Ade: death, but the triumph over death, would have had to be made promi- 


nent. The suggestion is at variance both with what precedes and with 


¥. ne 'b,” what follows; and the death of Christ is not likely to be introduced 


1 6s 


Lin tk 


so ambiguously. ‘If <éAo¢ is supposed to refer to the Resurrection 
and Ascension, the main point of the comparison (suffering) i is omitted : 


fe if it refers to the Crucifixion, the encouragement is wanting” (Mayor). 


based téXog sometimes means “death,” as Wisd. 3'*, cf. 2'* uaxaplher 
Lte uo Scyata dixalwy. But it is not necessary to give it that meaning here. 


ar 14S elSere, i.e. in the story of Job. Cf. Heb. 3'*, Test. XII 


fe Vv. 


Patr. Benj. 4) ere ovv, réxva pou, ToD ayabod avdpes 7d TédNos 
(v. 1. EXeos). 

rodvonhayyvds dorw o kUpos kal olxripper, 

Cf. Ps. 103® (note v.* oux els réXos opyoOnoerat), 1114 
145°, Ex. 34°, Ecclus. 27-4, Ps. Sol. ro*, Test. XII Patr. Jud. 19%, 
Zab. 9’. 

woAbexAayyvos means “very kind.” Apart from far later Chris- 
tian use (e. g. Theod. Stud. p. 615, eighth century) it is elsewhere found 
only in Hermas, Sim. v, 7‘, Mand. iv, 3. Cf. xodAvoxAayxzvia, Hermas, 
Vis. i, 3%, ii, 2°, iv, 28, Mand. ix, 2, Justin Mart. Dial. 55; xoAvedbc- 
RAayzvos, Hermas, Sim. v, 44; xoAvevexAayxzvia, Hermas, Sim. viii, 6'. 

It seems to be equivalent to LXX xoAuéAeog. Like other words from 
oxAkyzva (O°NN) it must be of Jewish origin. This group of words 
is rather more strongly represented in the N. T. than in the LXX, and 
seems to have come into free popular use in the intervening period. 
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oixtippewy, “merciful.” In classical Greek only a poetic 
term for the more common éAejywy (Schmidt, Synonymsk der 
griech. Sprache, iii, p. 580). Frequent in the LXX for D°DIM; 
nearly always used of God; in the majority of cases combined 
with éAenywr. Cf. Lk. 6**. 

12-18. Do not break out into oaths. Instead, if in distress, 
pray; tf well off, sing a psalm to God; tf sick, ask for prayer and 
anointing, and confess your sins. Prayer 1s a mighty power ; 
remember Elijah’s prayer. 

The exhortation relating to oaths appears to be parallel with 
un orevafere, “Do not put the blame for your hardships on 
your brethren: do not irreverently call upon God in your dis- 
tress.”” Vv. '218 all relate to the religious expression of strong 
emotion. 

12. mpd ravrwy S€ “but especially,” emphasising this as 
even more important than yu?) orevafere, 

For the use of this formula near the end of a letter, cf. 1 Pet. 
4*, and see examples from papyri quoted in Robinson, Ephe- 
SINS, P. 279. 

ui) Ouvdere, A reminiscence of Mt. 5%? (note especially 
v. 7 and the reference to ovpavds and 7 in vv. *!-). 

Tov oupavdy, The accusative is the ordinary classical con- 
struction after duvupyt; év with the dative, as found in Mat- 
thew is a Hebraism. 

nTw, for éorw. See references in Lex. and Winer-Schmiedel, 
§ 14.1, note; also Mayor’s note, p. 167, J. H. Moulton, Pro- 
legomena, p. 56. 

ntw dé dav To val val, “let your yea be yea” (and nothing 
more). 


This is simpler, and in every way better, than to translate, “Let 
yours be the ‘Yea, yea,’” ¢. e. the mode of speech commanded by the 
Lord in Mt. 53’. 


It is not to be supposed that James had in mind any question 
of the lawfulness of oaths in a law-court in a Jewish or Chris- 
tian country. To any oriental such a saying as this, or Mt. 58, 
would at once suggest ordinary swearing, not the rare and 


solemn occasions about which modern readers have been so 
much concerned. 


The commentators are divided on this point. Huther (Beyschlag) 
names many who hold that James meant to forbid all oaths, but a 
still larger number who think that only frivolous swearing was in his 
mind. Huther’s own argument is that if he had meant to forbid se- 
rious oaths he would have had to mention explicitly the oath by the 
name of God. 


The form here differs from that of the saying in Mt. 5°? éorw 
Se o Adyos tua vat val, and it is a singular fact that the words 
of Jesus are quoted substantially in the form found in James 
by many early writers, including Justin Martyr, Apol. i, 16, 
Clem. Alex. Strom. v, 14, 99, Pp. 707, Vil, 11, 67, p. 872. 

The form in James is simpler and seems to correspond to a 
current Jewish mode of describing truthfulness. Similar lan- 
guage is found in Ruth rabba 3, 18, ‘‘ With the righteous is their 
‘yes,’ yes, and their ‘no,’ no,” ascribed to R. Huna (f 297 A.D.), 
quoting his contemporary R. Samuel bar-Isaac, and doubtless 
independent of the N. T. 

The fact probably is that at an early date the text of Mt. 5% 
was in the East either modified or misquoted by the influence 
of the more familiar current phrase, which also appears in 
James. In the later quotations, however, direct influence from 
Jas. 5!2 is very likely to have comein. The theory that we have 
here in James and in these early writers the traces of an oral 
form of the sayings of Jesus preserved independently of Mat- 
thew’s Greek gospel is unlikely, and unnecessary. For a con- 
venient presentation of the facts, see A. Resch, Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte 2u den Evangelien, ii, Matthaeus und Marcus, 1894 
(Texte und Unters. x), pp. 96 f. 


The commonness of oaths (often half-serious, half-profane) in daily 
speech in the ancient world, both Jewish and Gentile, does not need 
to be illustrated, cf. Eccles. 9. The censure of the moralists seems to 
have proceeded both from the tendency to untruthfulness which made 
an oath seem néeded (and which it intensified), from the dishonest dis- 
tinctions between the valid and the invalid oath, and from the irrever- 
ence of profanity (Philo, De decal. 19 gbetat yao éx xodvopxilac dev- 


is vas 7 | 
Cp. 9,34 
Waka Nee 


“4D es 
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f M, hi ' 


ak, i ABS 


| Bopxla xat dotBerx). To these motives should be added the dread 


among the Greeks of an oath which might commit to unexpected ob- 
ligations perhaps tragic in their result. 

From Jewish sources there are consequently many sayings recom- 
mending either complete abstinence from swearing or at least the 
greatest possible restriction of the custom. Thus Ecclus. 23% 2714, 
Philo discusses oaths in De decal. 17-19, and De spec. leg. ii, 1-6. His 
principle is that oaths are to be avoided when possible, that oaths 
should be taken by lower objects (‘‘the earth, the sun, the stars, the 
universe”) rather than by ‘“‘the highest and eldest Cause,’”’ and he 
praises the man who by any evasion (cf. English, ‘Oh My!”) avoids 
the utterance of the sacred words of oaths. His abhorrence of oaths 
is due to their profane impiety and unseemliness, but he also lays stress 
on truthfulness and on the wickedness of false swearing and of swear- 
ing to do wrong. 

Rabbinical teaching was to much the same effect, with varying de- 
grees of rigour. Nedarim 20 a, “‘Accustom not thyself to vows, for 
sooner or later thou wilt swear false oaths”; Midrash Bemidbar r. 
22, ‘“Not even to confirm the truth is it proper for one to swear, lest 
he come to trifle with vows and swearing, and deceive his neighbour 
by oaths’’; Midrash Wajjikra r. 6 (cf. Shebuoth 47 a), where all swear- 
ing is forbidden. See A. Wiinsche, Neue Bettrdge sur Erlduterung der 
Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1878, pp. 57-60, and E. Bischoff, 
Jesus und die Rabbinen, 1905, pp. 54-56. 

In particular the Essenes refrained from oaths; Josephus, BJ, ii, 8*: 
“Every statement of theirs is surer than an oath; and with them swear- 
ing is avoided, for they think it worse than perjury. For they say that 
he who is untrustworthy except when he appeals to God, is already 
under condemnation,” cf. Ant. xv, 104. Philo, Quod omn. prob. liber, 12, 
mentions among the doctrines of the Essenes +b dvaxsotoy, td deudéc. 

Similar reasons led to the discouragement of oaths by Greek moral- 
ists. Pythagoras himself is said (Diog. Laert, Pythag. 22, Jamblichus, 
Vita Pythag. 9 and 28) to have taught pnd’ dyvivar beodc, doxeiv yap 
aitoy 3eiv cEtéxtotoy xapéyetv, and this was certainly a principle of the 
Pythagoreans. See also Diodor. Sic. x, fragm. 9?. 

From the Stoic side comes the saying of Epictetus, Eschir. 33°, Spxov 
wapalcnoat, et wry oldv ce, alg Exav, el 88 ph, éx cav évévtwy, and that of 
the Stoically influenced Eusebius, in Stobeus, Anthol. iii, 27, 13 ot 
xoAAol totic dvOpdrxotct td etdpxoug elvar aitoig xapatvéoucty, éyd 32 xat 
td doxhy und’ eixetdus duvovar Sctov dxopalvouat. 

For other Greek sayings, cf. Choerilus of Samos (fourth century B.c.), 
Soxov 3’ obt’ EBcxov yoedy Suvdvar obts Slxarov (in Stobseus, Anthol. 
iii, 27, 1); Menander, Sent. sing. 441 Spxov 88 geiye xat dixaluc xd- 
3ixuc; the statement of Nicolaus Damascenus (Stob. Anth. iv, 2, 25), 
Pobyes Spxois 06 xpa@veat, odt’ duvivtec, obra GAdoug sopxodveec; 
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Sosiades’ maxims of the Seven Sages, in Stobsus, Anthol. iii, 1, 173 
Sexy 1) 19G. 

See R. Hirzel’s excellent monograph, Der Eid, 1902; L. Schmidt, 
Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 1882, ii, pp. 1-11; references in Mayor 
and Wetstein on Mt. 57; Stobseus, Anthol. iii, c, 27 Tlept Sexou. 

With early Christian writers the objection to oaths was further in- 
creased by reason of the necessary association with heathen worship 
and formulas. The subject is discussed by Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Chrysostom, Augustine. See references in Mayor, K. F. 
Staéudlin, Geschichte der Vorstellungen und Lehren vom Eide, 1824, 
“Oaths,” in DCA. 


va py Uo Kplow xéonte, cf. v. *, with the same meaning. 


bxd xolotv] BNA minn ff vg boh sah syre*, 

els xofewv] minn’. 

slo dadxororv] KLP 048 minn=lt!, 

The reading of KLP is a superficial emendation. 


13-15. The negative precepts for behaviour under the trials 
of earthly existence (u) orevdfere kar’ &dArjwy, ur) duvdere) 
are followed by positive precepts for the conduct of life in the 
shifting scenes of this world. In trouble and joy, and in sick- 
ness, the first thought and the controlling mood should be 
Prayer. 

13. xaxowafel Tis; “is any in trouble?” Cf. note on xa- 
xomadias, v.; the word refers to calamity of every sort, 
and is not to be limited to the opposite of evOuyéa, 


These short sentences, with question and answer, are characteristic 
of the diatribe; cf. Teles, ed. Hense’, p. 10. See Introduction, p. 12. 


evOupet Tis; “is any in good spirits?” ev@vpelv, evuula 
are not found in LXX, e@uyos only in 2 Macc. 117%. In the 
N. T. they are found elsewhere only in Acts 24% 272% 25. %—in 
both cases in passages of a distinctly Hellenic character. 
Yadderu, “let him sing a hymn.” 
Cf. Eph. 5!*, Rom. 15°, x Cor. 1415; Wadyds, x Cor. 14%¢, Eph. 
59, Col. 37°. 
Properly “play the harp,” hence frequent in O. T., especially in 
Psalms (forty times), for 121, “sing to the music of a harp,” e. g. 
Ps. 7!7 98‘. But the word does not necessarily imply the use of an 
instrument. 
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14. acfevet tis; “is any sick?” Cf. Mt. 10%, Jn. 4**, Acts 
9*’, Phil. 226 f.. 

Tous peo Burépous Tis exxAnolas, definite officers, not merely 
the elder men in general, cf. Acts 20%”. 


Presbyters as church officers are mentioned in the N. T. in Acts 11™ 
1473 154 & 33, 33 164 20!" aris 7 Tim. Si 3 17, 28 , Tit. 54 Pet. 5! ©, 
2 Jn. 1, 3 Jn. 1. Jewish villages also had presbyters. On the origin 
and history of the Christian office of presbyter, see EB, “ Presbyter,” 
“Bishop,” “ Ministry”; HDB, “Bishop,” “Church,” “‘ Church Govern- 
ment,”’ “ Presbytery.” 

The solemn visit here described gives a vivid picture of the customs 
of a Jewish town. James recommends it not as anything new, nor as 
excluding all other therapeutic methods. Visiting the sick (cf. Mt. 25**) 
was enjoined by the rabbis: Nedarim 39, “He who visits the sick 
lengthens his life, and he who refrains shortens it”; cf. Sanhedriyh ror, 1 
(Wetstein), where R. Elieser is visited in sickness by four rabbis; Shab- 
bath 127 b; Sota 14a. See Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, pp. 167 f.; 
S. Schechter, Studies tn Judaism, second series, Philadelphia, 1908, 
pp. 99 f. and note 42, p. 311. 

The following interesting passages have been brought to the atten- 
tion of N. T. scholars by the aid of Dr. S. Schechter (see Fulford, S¢. 
James, pp. 117f.): Samachoth Zutarti (ed. Chaim M. Horowitz, 
Uralte Tosefta’s, Mainz, 1890, pp. 28-31), ‘From the time when a man 
takes to his bed, they come to him and say, ‘Words neither revive one, 
nor do they kill.’ [After exhorting the sick man to set his worldly affairs 
in order, as Isaiah did Hezekiah, 2 Kings 20!, if he sees that the sick 
man is dangerously ill, the visitor says], ‘Confess before thou diest, for 
there are many who have confessed and died not; others who did not 
‘confess have died. Again perhaps on the merit of thy confession thou 
‘wilt recover.’ If he can confess with his mouth, he does so. If not, 
he confesses in his heart. Both the man who confesses with his mouth 
and the man who confesses in his heart are alike, provided that he 
directs his mind to God and his understanding is clear.”” T. B. Shab- 
bath 13 b, ‘He who comes to a sick man says, ‘May the Lord have 
mercy on you.’” ‘He who comes to pay a visit to a sick man must 
not sit on a bed or on a chair; but let him wrap his mantle round him, 
and pray the mercy of God for the man. There is a divine presence 
at the head of the sick man.” 

Closely like the verse in James is Baba bathra 116 a, “Let him into 
whose house calamity or sickness has come, go to a wise man (8. ¢. a 
rabbi) that he may intercede for him with God.” 


éxxdnolas, cf. note on cuvaywyHy, 22, and EB, “Church.” 
mpocevtdoOwoayv, Cf. Ecclus. 38% ™, 
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adebpavres éd\aty, cf. Mk. 61%, 
The aorist participle does not imply that the anointing is to 


precede the prayer ; cf. Burton, Moods and Tenses, §§ 139-141; 
Blass-Debrunner, § 339; Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 130-132. 


| 


The Jews, as well as other ancient peoples, used oil as a common 
remedial agent. In many cases, doubtless, the application had thera- 
peutic value; often, however, in the lack of scientific knowledge it 
must (like many other remedies, ancient and modern) have owed its 
efficacy wholly to influence on the patient’s mind. Cf. Is. 1*, Lk. ro*¢, 
and the evidence collected by Mayor; and see “Oil” and “ Anointing,” 
in EB, and HDB. Galen, Med. temp. ii, calls oil “The best of all rem- 
edies for paralysis (tote éEnoaypdvors nat adypsddect odksacty).”” 

Talm. Jerus. in Berakoth 3. 1, “R. Simeon, the son of Eleazar, per- 
mitted R. Meir to mingle wine and oil and to anoint the sick on the 
Sabbath. And he was once sick, and we sought to do so to him, but 
he suffered us not.’”” Talm. Jerus. in Maasar Sheni 53. 3, “‘A tradition: 
Anointing on the Sabbath is permitted. If his head ache, or if a scall 
comes upon it, he anoints it with oil.” Talm. Bab. in Joma 77. 2, “If 
he be sick, or scall be upon his head, he anoints according to his man- 
ner.” Talm. Jerus. jw Shab. 14. 3, “A man that one charmeth, he 
putteth oil upon his head and charmeth.” 


With these Jewish ideas may be compared the notion of the oil which ~' - 
flows from the tree of life in paradise and bestows physical and spiritual : 


blessings (Apoc. Mos. 9, Vita Adae et Evae 36, Evang. Nicod. 19). 


Pit add: 


4a: 


This use of oil for healing was combined with the appeal to spiritual “.:. 4! 


forces, as we can see in Jas. 5‘ and as is hinted in Mk. 6'*, The refer- 


ence in James is to an accepted popular custom, and the writer would ./ 


hardly have been able to distinguish the parts played in the recovery 
by the two elements, or perhaps even to give any theory of the function 
of the oil. It is possible, as has often been suggested, that one motive 
for James’s exhortation is to counteract the habit of seeking aid from 
superstitious, often heathenish, incantations and charms. The verse is 
often quoted to that end by later Christian writers (see references infra). 

The same therapeutic use of oil (oleum infirmoruns) in combination 
with religious rites continued in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, and is there, as among the Hebrews, carefully to be distinguished 
from that anointing (oleum catechumenorum, chrisma principale, etc.) 
which was the symbol of the conveyance of a character or grace. 

The story told by Tertullian (Ad Scapulam, 4) is often quoted: 

‘Even Severus himself, the father of Antoninus, was graciously 
mindful of the Christians; for he sought out the Christian Proculus, 
surnamed Torpacion, the steward of Euhodias, and, in gratitude for 
his having once cured him by anointing, he kept him in his palace till 
the day of his death.” 


he 
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Besides this case Puller, Anointing of the Sick, has collected a large 
number of narratives of cures through the administration of holy oil, 
written at various dates from the third to the seventh century, and at- 
tested by contemporary or nearly contemporary evidence. Many of 
them are cases of paralysis or blindness, and may well have been of an 
hysterical nature (see P. Janet, The Major Symptoms of Hysteria, 1907). 
During this period of church history it does not appear that the 
therapeutic anointing with oil was generally thought of as also hav- 
ing spiritual efficacy. Origen, Hom. it in Levté. 4, uses the passage in 
James to illustrate the remission of sin through penitence, but seems 
to pay no attention to the reference to anointing. Likewise Chrysos- 
tom, De sacerd. iii, 6, quotes James to prove the authority of priests 
to forgive sins, but seems to take no thought of the anointing. Other 
writers also make it plain that they think of the oil merely as a means 
of securing bodily health. 

The value in the Christian church of such a popular substitute for 
pagan magic was felt at this time. Cyril of Alexandria, De adorat. 
in spir. ef ver. vi, p. 211, urges his readers to avoid the charms and 
incantations of magicians, and fittingly quotes Jas. 51**5, and likewise 
Cesarius of Arles more than once quotes the verses on occasions when 
he is warning his people against the common recourse to sorcerers and 
superstitions, instead of which he recommends the consecrated oil. Cf. 
Append. serm. S. Augustint, serm. 265, 3, Migne, vol. xxxix, col. 2238, 
and serm. 279, 5, col. 2273; also the Venerable Bede, Exposit. super dio. 
Jacob. epist., Migne, vol. xciii, col. 39. 

From the fourth century on there are Greek and other oriental litur- 
gies containing forms for blessing the holy oil, for instance in one of the 
oldest, the Sacramentary of St. Serapion (fourth century, Egypt), ed. 
Brightman, Journal of Theol. Studies, i, 1899-1900, pp. 108, 267 f. 

The Latin forms are to the same effect. During these centuries the 
therapeutic use of oil consecrated by a bishop or a priest or a wonder- 
working saint was permitted to any person without distinction. The 
letter of Pope Innocent I to Decentius (Ep. 25, 8, Migne, vol. xx, cols. 
560 f.), dated March 10, 416, says that sick believers “have the right to 
be anointed with the holy oil of chrism, which, being consecrated by 
the bishop, it is lawful not for the priests only, but for all Christians 
to use for anointing in case of their own need or that of members of 
their household.” 

Before the end of the eighth century, however, a change came about 
in the West, whereby the use of oil was transformed into an anoint- 
ing of those about to die, not as a means to their recovery, but with a 
view to the remission of their sins, and in connection with the giving 
of the viaticum. How far the change in the church may have been in- 
fluenced by coexisting popular customs and ideas, which now forced 
themselves into legitimate usage, is not known. For instance, Ire- 
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nzus, i, 21°, says that the gnostic Marcosii anointed the dying with 
oil and water as a protection of their souls against the hostile powers 
of the spirit-world. 

In any case this history shows the transformation of a wide- 
spread popular practise, having religious associations but purely me- 
dicinal aims, into a strictly religious rite, limited to priestly adminis- 
tration and carefully ordered with fixed forms and established rules. 
The withdrawal of the rite from the sphere of popular medicine was 
doubtless fundamentally due to the advancing control of rational in- 
telligence in the affairs of the church and to a sound progress in re- 
ligious conceptions. It was felt that religious observances should have 
a spiritual purpose. But by retaining the physical element, and ascrib- 
ing to it spiritual efficacy ex opere operato, there was brought about a 
different and more far-reaching intrusion of the physical into the sphere 
of the religious. 

The sacrament of Extreme Unction is first mentioned by name as 
one of the seven sacraments of the church in the twelfth century. It 
was fully discussed by the schoolmen, and received authoritative defini- 
tion in the decree of the Council of Trent, which declares that holy 
unction of the sick was established as a sacrament by Christ our Lord, 
“implied (insinuatum) in Mark, and commended and promulgated to 
the faithful by James the Apostle and brother of the Lord” (Sess. xiv, 
Doctrina de sacr. extr. unct. cap. 1). Since that time such a view as 
that of Cardinal Cajetan, that James does not refer to the sacramental 
anointing of extreme unction (‘nec ex verbis mec ex effectu verba haec 
loquuntur de sacramentals unctione extremae unctionis,”’ Comment. in 
ep. S. Jacobi, dated 1539), has been illegal in the Roman church. 

In the Greek church the mystery of anointing (edyéAatov) has re- 
tained in part its original purpose as a therapeutic process, and is ad- 
ministered to the sick while there is still hope of recovery. In the 
Russian use the recovery to health is the chief point, with the Greeks 
the main emphasis is on the forgiveness of sins. 

F. Kattenbusch, “‘Olung,” in Herzog-Hauck, PRE, 1904; F. W. 
Puller, The Anointing of the Sick in Scripture and Tradition, *1910; 
“Oil” and “Unction,” in DCA. 


év r@ ovdpart Tov kuplov, Belongs with aAefparres, “anoint- 


ing 


with oil with the use of the name”; see Heitmiiller, Im 


Namen Jesu, 1903, pp. 86 f. The use of “the name” made 
this anointing a partly religious act and not a merely medicinal 
application. 


/ a .; j . . , - / 
uf. fds Aer, ig con Aes ged Ys aeh hoi : nA wf Aft. 
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sod xvplov] Bomits. This is probably an error, but on “the Name,” 
with no genitive, cf. 3 Jn. 7, Acts 5“, Lev. 244, 2 Clem. Rom. 13 (and 
Lightfoot’s note), Ign. Eph. 3 (and note), Pirke Aboth, iv, 7, cf. Jas. 2". 
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15. 1 «vx. The prayer is the more important part of the 
process, but of course is not thought of as exclusively oper- 
ative. Intercessory prayer was a familiar idea to Jews. 


edyf, is elsewhere in the N. T. used of a vow. In secular Greek, vow 
and prayer are in many cases not easily distinguished; exh has there 
the meaning ‘‘wish” also. In the LXX it means “vow” in the vast 
majority of cases, but in Prov. 15* ** has the sense of “‘prayer.”” eSyouat 
is regularly used for “pray” as well as “vow.” 


THs wlorews, cf. 1°. 
gwoe, i.e. restore to health, cf. Mt. 9%!-, Mk. 6%, Diod. 
Sic. i, 82 Kav [ol larpot] advvarnowot o@oas TOY Kduvorra, 


Some interpreters, both Protestant scholars (as von Soden) and 
Catholic (as Trenkle), have given this the meaning ‘‘save to eternal 
life,” while others have tried to include both ideas. But the natural 
meaning of the word in this context is decisive, (so, among Roman 
Catholics, Belser). 


Tov Kauvovra, “the sick man,” cf. aoOevel, v. 14, 


xéuvetv is common in secular Greek in this sense, but is not found 
in LXX nor elsewhere than here in N. T. It is used, e. g. of gout and 
of disease of the eyes (xdyvery tods 698cAn06¢), and there is no reason 
whatever for taking tv x&vovta to mean “the dying” (von Soden). 


éyepet. The word means “raise from the bed of sickness 
to health,” and is a virtual repetition of s@oe; cf. 2 Kings 4", 
Ps. 41%, Mk. 1% 


éyepet cannot refer here either to the awakening of the dead to life 
or to the resurrection. 


O KUpios, If Tov xupfov, v.14, is genuine, and refers to 
Christ, 0 kUpws may have the same meaning. It would be 
more natural that it should mean “God.” 

xav, “and if,” cf. Mk. 16"8, Lk. 13°, and many other passages 
quoted in Lex. s. 0. Kay, 

apuaprias, 7. e. sins which have occasioned the sickness. 

Sickness was generally held to be due to sin, cf. Mk. 25#., 
Jn. 9?! 5'4, x Cor. 11, Deut. 28% 27, Ps. 38, Is. 38!7, Ecclus. 
181-21, Nedarim, fol. 41. 1, “No sick person is cured of his dis- 
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ease until all his sins are forgiven him,’’ Test. XII Patr. Rud. 
17, Sim. 2%, Zab. 54, Gad 5°!-. 

adeOnoerat, impersonal passive, cf. Mt. 72:7, Rom. 10%, Blass- 
Debrunner, § 130, Gildersleeve, Syntax, § 176. This seems to re- 
fer not to general forgiveness but to the special sins in question. 

16. efoporoyetobe, rpocevdyecbe, 

The confession is by the sick, the prayer by the well for the 
sick. The value of confession is as an expression of penitence, 
and as thus furnishing ground for the others’ prayers. On con- 
fession in Jewish piety, see S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rab- 
binic Theology, ch. 18, and on the history of confession, see 
DCA, “Exomologesis,’’ “ Penitence,’”’ EB, “Confess.” 

ovwv, since this is the method of securing healing (7s 
lad7re). 

a&\Andots, not necessarily restricted to the presbyters. 

Sxas lafjre refers to bodily healing, as is clearly shown by 
the context (cf. v.'*). The subject of la@jre is “you who are 
prayed for.” The sick persons’ own prayers for themselves are 
not in mind. 

dénors, “prayer,” with especial thought of petition, common 
in LXX and not infrequent in N. T., e. g. Phil. 11% Cf. 
Trench, Synonyms, § li, Lightfoot on Phil. 4°, Ellicott on 
Eph. 6!8, commentaries on 1 Tim. 2!, 

dixalou, cf. v.18 9 evy? THs wlorews, 1° t., 

évep-youpuévn, “when it is exercised,” “exerted,” “put forth.” 
The meaning is: “A righteous man’s praying has great effect 
when he prays.’”’ The participle adds but little to the sense; 
for more significant participles in the same construction, see 114, 

On the verb évepyetv, see J. A. Robinson, St. Paul’s Ep. to 
the Ephesians, pp. 241-247, Mayor, ad loc. The word is used 
intransitively to mean “‘be active,” and transitively (as here) in 
the sense of ‘‘effect,’”’ “carry out,” “do.” In certain instances 
in Paul (notably x Thess. 2'*, 2 Thess 27, 2 Cor. 43%, Gal. 5°, 
Rom. 75, Eph. 3”, cf. 2 Cor. 18, Col. 12°) it is used in the passive, 
and the subject is an agent or power, which is “made active,” 
“set at work,” “made to work.” This is a step beyond the 
usual meaning, but such an explanation of these instances is 
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better than (with Lightfoot) to take them as middle, which 
neither accords with usage nor follows inner fitness. 

The Greek commentators on James take the word as passive, 
in the sense “‘being made effective.” This is thought of as 
accomplished either by the virtues of the one who prays or by 
the ensuing good conduct of him for whom the prayer is offered. 
Maximus Confessor, in Questiones ad Thalassium, 57 (Migne, 
vol. xc, cols. 589-592, also Cramer’s Catena) offers both ex- 
planations. ‘‘(&cumenius”’ gives only the latter, as does Mat- 
thaei’s scholiast, who writes suvepyoupudvn trd rHs Tov Seo- 
peévou [i. e. the needy man’s] yv@uns kal rpdtews, Modern 
commentators sometimes interpret: “‘when actuated by the 
Spirit,’’ but it is not legitimate here to assume this altogether 
later use, from which the term energumen, “‘ possessed person,” 
comes. Others take it as meaning “‘ made active,”’ “energised,” 
and so as about equivalent to évepyns, “effectual,” or éxrevys, 
‘“earnest.”” Butithe writer would hardly have desired to re- 
strict the power of a righteous man’s prayer to exceptional 
cases where it showed more than ordinary intensity; the sen- 
tence owes its whole force to being an unqualified statement. } 
Moreover there is no good evidence that the word was capable 
of bearing this sense. 

The Latin ff has frequens, vg assidua, Luther, wenn es ernst- 
lich ast. Of the English versions Wiclif and the Rhemish fol- 
low the Vulgate with “continual”; Tyndale, the Great Bible, 
the Geneva version, and the Bishops’ Bible follow Luther with 
“fervent.” A.V. has the combination “effectual fervent,’”’ * 
while R.V. (under the influence of Lightfoot) takes the parti- 
ciple as middle and translates “‘in its working.” 

17. Vv.'7!- confirm by the example of Elijah the statement 
monv layvet, 

"Haelas, cf. 1 Kings 17! 18! 4 £., 

The importance in Jewish popular thought of Elijah’s rela- 
tion to the famine is illustrated by Ecclus. 48!-*, 4 Ezra 7°*. 

Vv. 17-18 are dependent on midrashic tradition in the follow- 


* Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision', 1891, p. 203, thinks the word “effectual” was introduced 
by inadvertence from a note in L. Tomson’s N. T. of 1576. 
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ing respects (cf. the similar dependence on Jewish tradition in 
Jas. 228 54): 

(1) Elijah’s prayer that it might not rain. 1 Kings 17! 
speaks only of a prophecy. The idea of a prayer was an in- 
ference from the words, “God, before whom I stand,” in 1 Kings 
171; note also the prominence given to Elijah’s prayer in his 
other great miracle, 1 Kings 17!7-*4, cf. 4 Ezra 7*®, This embel- 
lishment followed regular Jewish methods of interpretation; 
e.g. the Targum to Gen. 18** 19?” translates “‘stood’’ by “min- 
istered in prayer.” That Elijah procured the drought is di- 
rectly stated in Ecclus. 487. 

(2) The period of “three years and six months.” The same 
statement is made in Lk. 4% érn rpla xal pivas &, and is found 
in Jalkut Shimoni, fol. 32, col. 2, on 1 Kings: “In the thirteenth 
year of Ahab there was a famine in Samaria for three years and 
a half” (text in Surenhusius, B/Bdos xarad\ayijs, Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 681). The O. T. basis for this midrash was 1 Kings 18! 
(“many days,” “in the third year’). Various explanations for 
the precise definition of three years and six months are sug- 
gested by J. Lightfoot, Horae hebratcae on Lk. 4*5, and by 
Surenhusius, pp. 680-682. For other Jewish estimates of the 
length of the drought, cf. Ruth rabba 1, 4 (Wetstein), “fourteen 
months,” and W. Bacher, Die A gada der Tannaiten und Amorder; 
Bibelstellenregister, on 1 Kings 17' 18}. 


It is possible, but not demonstrable, that the apocalyptic number of 
the half-week, three and one-half, may have had influence on the num- 
ber here; cf. Dan. 7%* 12’, Rev. 11% ®% ® 126 14 138, 


(3) V.18 kal waddw mpoonvtaro is perhaps justified by r 
Kings 1842, 

ouooradys Hutv, “suffering the like with us,” 4. e. “a man 
like us.”’ This should encourage us to take the ‘example to 
heart, and is perhaps occasioned by the current tendency to 
emphasise superhuman traits in Elijah; cf. Ecclus. 48'-?* for 
earlier, and JE, “Elijah,” for later developments in that direc- 
tion. 

Tpocevyy Xpoonvtaro, “prayed a prayer.” It was the prayer 
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of Elijah, not any magic wrought by a superhuman being, 
which brought about the noteworthy result. 


xooceuy7) throws into relief the important idea of the sentence, much 
as in the classical analogies yap yeyaprmpuds, “marry in true wedlock,” 
Demosth. p. 1002, 12, or the figurative and frequent gedyev ou7p, 
“flee with all speed,” Plato, Symp. p. 195 B, etc. These and other 
examples of the figura efymologica (some of which are also given in the 
grammars) are to be found, together with valuable distinctions and 
classifications, in Lobeck, Paralipomena grammaticae gracae, 1837, pp. 
523-527. Speaking of the LXX idiom, which he does not, however, 
trace to its source in the Hebrew infinitive absolute, Lobeck says, “‘hkaud 
aliena illa ab emphasts ratione, sed aliena tamen a Gracorum grecensiums 
consuctudine,” that is (J. H. Moulton), they are “possible, but unidio- 
matic” expressions. 

In the LXX the idiom is much overworked, having been one of sev- 
eral convenient methods of representing the Hebrew infinitive absolute ; 
cf. Gen. 2!’ Bavéetyp dxobavetobar, Gen. 31 éxtOunle éxrOupfioets (so Lk. 
2215), etc., etc. Such a case as Jn. 3°* yao% yaloe is to be regarded as 
imitative. Acts 5%* xapayyeAlg xapnyyelAauey is probably a transla- 
tion from Aramaic. 

See Blass-Debrunner, § 198, Buttmann, § 133. 22, Winer, § 4, § 44, 
Rem. 3, § 54. 3, J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 75 f. 

It may well be that James’s phrase is directly or indirectly affected 
by this familiar Biblical idiom, but the A.V. “prayed earnestly,” R.V. 
“prayed fervently,” although they would be legitimate transiations of 
a corresponding Hebrew phrase, introduce into this Greek verse what 
is not properly to be found there. 


Tov pn Bpdtat, 

The infinitive with Tov, like other expressions of purpose (cf. 
Phil. 1° rpocevyouar Zva), is often, as here, reduced to the force 
of an object clause. Cf. 1 Kings 1°, Is. 5%, Acts 15". See J. 
H. Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 216-218, Blass-Debrunner, § 400, 
Winer, § 44. 4, Buttmann, § 140. 16. 

ext ris yas, “on the earth,” cf. Lk. 435 éxt wacay riv yi, 
Gen. 7'2 (of the flood) ér? rs y7js, 1 Kings 18! éxt rpdowmoy 
THS YS. 

18. xa o ovpavds verdv ESwxer, For verdv diddvat, cf. x 
Sam. 12!7, 1 Kings 18', Acts 14'7, in all which cases the 
subject is “God.” 

For similar instances of the efficacy of prayer in bringing a 
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severe drought to an end, cf. Jos. Antig. xiv, 2', in the case 
of Onias, Sfckavos kat OeodtAns, and Epiphanius, Her. lviii 
(Ixxviii), 14, in a story of James himself. 

19, 20. Conclusion. Final saying on the privilege of being in- 

strumental in the restoration of an erring brother to the way of 
truth. 
This seems to be a general appeal, equally related to all the 
preceding discussions of specific tendencies and dangers. As 
such, it forms a fitting conclusion and gives the motive of the 
whole tract. 


With this conclusion Spitta well compares that of Ecclus. 51%. 


19. adeAdgof pov, In the first place in the sentence, as else- 
where in 2' only. In both cases there is an abrupt change of 
subject. 

rravnOn, 66 err,” ‘‘ wander.” 


The figurative use of ‘‘wander” and “cause to wander,” with refer- 
ence to “erring from truth and righteousness,”’ is common in the O. T. 
especially in the prophets and Wisdom-literature. Cf. Wisd. 5° éx- 
AavhOrxev dxd b305 dAnbelac, Is. o!6, Ezek. 344 1d xAavexnevov obx dxec- 
sedate (0.1. éxeotpdpate), etc. Also in the N. T., cf. Heb. 5%, 2 Pet. 
25, 2 Tim. 3'#, Rev. 18%*, and Polyc. Phil. 6' éxtatoépovres ta dxoxex- 
Aavyéva. In Test. XII Patr. the evil spirits are called xvedpata tij¢ 
ZAavnc¢, and Beliar, their chief, is 8 Apywy tij¢ xAdvns, cf. Charles’s 
note on Test. XII Patr. Rub. 2'. 


and THs adnfelas, cf. 11* 314 and notes. 

“The truth” is here the whole code of religious knowledge 
and moral precept accessible to the members of the Christian 
church. To err from it means any departure from the right 
path in thought or conduct. Various examples of such erring 
have occupied the attention of the writer throughout his epis- 
tles; here, however, grave sin (v.*) seems to be chiefly in his 
mind. 

The use of 4 4Af$era in this comprehensive sense is not founded on 
the O. T. nox. nyor, which ordinarily mean “stability,” “faithful- 
ness,” or else “conformity to fact,’”’ while in many cases in the O. T 
“truth” is hardly to be distinguished from practical “righteousness,” 
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e.g. Hos. 44. Yet in Dan. 8'* 9! xal tod cuvdévar dv xdkoyn dAnoelg cou, 
and the Apocrypha, 4 4A f9eta is occasionally employed in a sense more 
like that of Greek writers; so Ecclus. 4?*, 3 Macc. 4'*, 4 Macc. 5%. 

For the Greek usage, cf. Dion. Hal. De Thuc. jud. 3, th¢ gtrocégou 
Bewolag axoxds éotty h ths dAnOelas yvaGots, Plutarch, Gry. p. 986 A 
nevody dyabdv xal eYSwAov dvtt ths dAyOelae Sraddxwv. 

In the N. T. this sense of “a body of true principles” is found in 
Paul (e. g. 2 Thess. 2%, Gal. 5’, 2 Cor. 4%, Eph. 4%), often in John (e. g. 
842 1619 1837, r Jn. 3'*), and elsewhere. Yet even here the influence of 
the O. T. is to be seen in the strong moral element included in the con- 
ception. The truth is not merely an object of knowledge, as in secular 
usage, but a moral and religious ideal, God’s revealed will, to which 
the loyalty of the heart must be given. Cf. Rom. 2” Eyovta tiv 
ubopwoty the yvacews xal tig dAnOelac dv tH voug, Jn. 3% 8 8k cory 
thy dArbelay. 

See Cremer, Wérterbuch der neutest. Grdcitdf, 1902, s. 0. &A feta, 
Wendt, “‘Der Gebrauch der Worter dAfOerz, dAnOf¢ und dAyotvé¢ im 
Neuen Testament,” in Studien und Kritiken, 1883, pp. 511-547; V. H. 
Stanton, “Truth,” in HDB. 


éxvorpéyy, “turn,” 4. e. from error to the way of truth. 


The norm of departure and return is sufficiently shown by the con- 
text; there is here no necessary indication that the word itself had 
already acquired the technical religious meaning of the modern verb 
“convert,” although such passages as Mt. 13'* (Is. 6%), Lk. 1¢ 2283, 
Acts 3'* 1415, 1 Thess. 1° show that that process had already begun 
See Mal. 2*, Dan. 12%, Ecclus. 1818, Ezek. 344 (Cod. A), Polyc. Phil. 6, 
Apost. Const. ii, 6, of. 1 Pet. 2%. 

It is used in the sense of “turn from an error” by Lucian, De hésé. 
conscr. 5, cf. Plut. Alc. 16. Cf. Test. XII Patr. Zab. 9’, Dan 5", Benj. 
4; for other passages, see Charles’s index. 

The sense “turn back,” which the word seems to have here, is not 
wholly foreign to Greek usage (cf. Hippocr. 135 E, of a fever, “‘recur’’), 
but it is rare, while in the LXX, following 21%, that sense is very 
common. Cf. Mt. 124, 


20. ywwoxérw, If the alternative reading, yiy@oxere, is 
adopted, it is to be taken as probably imperative, cf. 2' 3} 
5’, etc. 


ytwwoxétw 81] NAKLP minn vg boh. 

ytvmoxete Ett] B 69 1518 syrbel, 

om] fi sah. 

The omission by ff sah is mere freedom of translation. As between 
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yrvwoxétw and y:vdoxere, the latter might have arisen from an attempt 
to eliminate the hard question, necessarily present with the reading 
ycvwoxétw, as to who (the converter or the converted) was the subject 
of the verb. The address d8eApol justified the change to the unam- 
biguous, but colourless, y:véoxete. On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that the influence of tt¢ should have led to the change from the wholly 
unobjectionable ytwhexets to yrwwoxétw. The reading of N is accord- 
ingly the “harder” reading, and to be preferred. This is one of the 
rare instances of an emended reading in B. 

See P. Corssen, GdHtingische gelehrte Anseiger, 1893, p. 585, B. Weiss, 
Leischrift fiir wissenschafiliche Theologie, vol. xxxvii, 1894, pp. 439-440. 


éx xAdyns 0600 av’rod, “from the error of his way,” cf. 1 Jn. 
4° for contrast of aA7$ea and rAdy7n. 
gwoe., For instances of owfew in this sense with a human 
subject, cf. Rom. 11'4, 1 Cor. 7'*, x Tim. 4'* 
cdest] For this reading (supported by all Greek witnesses, and by 
vg*= ‘a Ambrst Cassiodor) ff with certain Vulgate Mss and Orig'* 
reads salvas. 
Similarly xaAége is translated with the present tense by vg and 
Orig'** (but not by ff). 


yux7 avrod, i. e. the erring brother’s soul, cf. 12! and note. 


guxhy] BEL minnple ff sah. 

huxiy adtos] NA (chy purity adrod) P minn vg boh syr=*. 

In the same connection it is to be noticed that B ff read éx @avérou 
aétod for the éx Gavérou of nearly all other witnesses. Inj both cases 
the shorter reading is to be preferred. 


éx Qavdrov, The force of the sentence depends on this word, 
which expresses the seriousness of the situation when a man 
wanders from the truth, a seriousness which may easily be over- 
looked and forgotten. This sentence is no platitude, provided 
Oavarou receives its proper emphasis. On @avdrou, cf. 11° and 
3° yeévyns. Note how here, as in 1!, death is the result of sin. 

Kadvpe. rAROos aduapriav, Kadverew in connection with 
sins usually means “cause them to be forgotten,” “procure par- 
don,” and that is the meaning here. Cf. Ps. 32!!- 853 (quoted _ 
Rom. 47), Neh. 4°, Ep. ad Diogn. 9. 

auapriav means the sins of the converter (so Roman Catholic 
commentators and some others); to refer it to the sins of the 
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converted person, as many do, makes a bad anticlimax. See 
Origen, Hom. in Levit. ii, 5 where converting a sinner is in- 
cluded as one method of securing forgiveness of one’s own sins. 


Cf. Sohar 92. 18, “‘ Great is the reward of him who leads back sinners 
to the way of the Lord,” 2 Clem. Rom. 15 pro8d¢ yao obx Eortwy urxpde 
chavousvyny duxty xal gxoddusévny dxootpdbac ele cd cwlivar, Pastis 
Sophia, ch. 104, Pirke Aboth, v, 26, “Whosoever makes the many 
righteous, sin prevails not over him.” 


t Pet. 4* has a closely similar sentence, @ya%n xaduxre 
wAn00s duapriov, introduced as if a familiar aphorism. It is 
also found in Clem. Rom. 49, 2 Clem. Rom. 16. See Light- 
foot’s notes on both passages. 

Both 1 Peter and James are usually held to be dependent 
on the Hebrew of Prov. 1o'*, “Hatred stirs up strife, but Love 
hides all transgressions” (Toy). ‘There, however, the sense is 
not exactly “forgive” (as in the above-mentioned passages from 
the Psalms, etc.), but rather “hide,” “turn attention away 
from,” other men’s sins, as kindly feeling would suggest, cf. 
rt Cor. 13% 


Similar is the meaning in the rabbinical passages quoted by Wet- 
stein, where it is a question of keeping quiet about another’s sin, of 
refraining from gossip, not of forgiveness. So Prov. 17° 8¢ xoedxte 
Zdexhpata Cycet prdlay. 


Moreover, the LXX of Prov. 10!? (wavras dé rods px) tdAo- 
vexouvras Kadumret didla) is wholly unlike the N. T. passages, 
and the resemblance of James to even the Hebrew text is too 
slight to justify the idea of direct influence upon him from that 
source. The sentence in 1 Pet. 4* may possibly have been in- 
fluenced by Proverbs, but it is more likely that some familiar 
Greek aphorism (all the associations of which can no longer be 
traced) has been used by 1 Peter, while a part of the same form 
of words has been independently used, in a very different sense, 
by James. 

See Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. 49 and 2 Clem. Rom. 16, Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 248 f., Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu die in den kanon- 
ischen Evangelien nicht iiberliefert sind, pp. 75 f. 


INDEX. 


ANDREAS OF CRETE, 73. 
Apocalypse, 22, 152/f. 

Apocryphal gospels, 69 f. 

Apostolic Fathers, 37 f., 87-90. 
Armenian church, use of epistle, 95. 
Astrology, 164, 236. 


BEATITUDES, 150. 


C2SAREA, 49. 

Catholic epistles, order of, 103 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, 54, 56, 72, 
orf. 

Clement of Rome, 20, 87 f., 222-224. 

Clementine Recognitions, 70 f., 72. 

Commentaries on James, patristic 
and medieval, 110-113; modern, 
113-115. J 

Crowns, 150-152. 


DANTE, 45. 

Deo volente, 279 f. 

Diatribe, 3, 17; history, 10-12; char- 
acteristics, 12-16. 


ECCLESIASTICUS, 17, 19. 

Eldad and Modad, 266 f.' 
Ephraem Syrus, 96 f. 
Epiphanius, 54, 58 f., 60, 71-73. 
Epistles, 6-10, 127 f. 

Eusebius, 44, 64, 71 f., 94f., 103. 


Fatt, 30-32, 35 f., 135, 140 f., 187, 
203 ff., 218 ff. 

GNOosTICISM, 36 f., 155, 248. 

Greek church, history of epistle in, 
92-95. 


I 


HEBREWS, Epistle to the, 22. 
Gospel according to the, 68 f. 

Hegesippus, 54, 64-68, 71, 72. 

Helvidius, 55, 57. 

Hermas, 88-go. 


IRENZUS, 90, 179, 223. 


James, New Testament persons 
named, 53 f. 

James son of Alpheus, 45 f., 53. 

James son of Zebedee, 45 f., 53, 62. 

James, St., festival of, 73 f. 

James the Lord’s brother, 44-46, 
50-52, 53-74- 

James, Epistle of: origin, 1; pur- 
pose, 2; contents, 2-5; literary 
type, 6-18; relationship to other 
writers, 18-24; language, 24-27; 
vocabulary, 25; relation to LXX, 
2s f.; Aramaic origin, theory of, 
27; ideas, Jewish, 28-31; ideas, 
Christian, 31-34; Spitta’s theory, 
32-33; relation to Paul, 34-36; 
relation to Gnosticism, 36 /f.; re- 
lation to Gospels, 38 f.; relation 
to Apostolic Fathers, 20, 37; rela- 
tion to Matthew, 39; situation, 
39-43; authorship (views on), 43- 
47; authorship, 47-52; date, 43, 
49; pseudonymity, 51; history in 
the church, 86-109. 

Jerome, 44, 52, 56, 57f., 6of., 68f., 
71, 72f., 84, 102 f., 160. 

Josephus on James, 64. 

Justification, 35 f., 217 f., 222. 
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Law, 29, 30, 35, 37, 48, 5of., 167, 
173, 198, 274; of liberty, 177 f,, 
20!I. 

Luther on James, 45, 59, 105-109. 


OATHS, 300 ff. 

Oil, anointing with, 305 ff. 
Origen, 1, 51 f., 54, 56, 86, 92-94. 
Orphic doctrine, 238 f. 


PAUL, relation to, 34-36, 48, 204 f., 
217, 221. 

Persecution, not implied in epistle, 
4, 40, 43, 133, 153, 195 f. 

Peter, First Epistle of, 22 f. 

Philo, 20, 24, 31. 

Polycarp, 88. 

Protevangelium Jacobi, 55, 69, 73. 

Protrepticus, 18. 

Proverbs, Book of, 16 f., 19. 


REFORMATION, history of epistle in 
and after, 105-109. 

Rich, the, in the epistle, 31, 4of.., 
43, 145-148, 193-197, 282 ff. 

Russian literature on James the 
Lord’s brother, 56 f. 


INDEX 


STEPS OF JAMES, 71, 73. 

Symeon Metaphrastes, 73. 

Syrian church, history of epistle in, 
96-100. 


TEMPTATION, 153 ff. - 

Tertullian, 91, 223. 

Testaments of XII Patriarchs, 20 f. 

Text of epistle, 74-86; Greek Mss., 
74-75; Egyptian versions, 76-78; 
Ethiopic version, 78; Syriac ver- 
sions, 78-80; Armenian version, 
80; Latin versions, 80-84; use of 
authorities, 84-86. ) 

Tobit, 17. 

Trent, Council of, 46, 105, 307. 


Vircins, pseudo-clementine epistles 
to, 1, 42, 51 f., 94, 227. 


WESTERN CHURCH, history of epistle 
in, 100-103, 104 f. 

Wisdom of Solomon, 17, 19. 

Wisdom-literature, 16 f., 18 f., 132. 

Word, word of truth, 167, 172 f. 

Works, 35f 9 204 ff. ° 


II 


Note.—A complete list of the Greek words occurring in the epistle may 
be found in Mayor*, pp. 239-258. 


aderpbc, 131 f. 
altéw, 259. 


dxatactacla, dxatkotatos, 144, 248/f. 


draralw, 283. 

GAH Gera, 246 f., 313 f. 
axaoxh, 167. 

adxhic, dxhétns, 139 f. 
&xocxlacpa, 165. 


Bracers, 196. 
zévects, 176, 235 ff. 
Staxplvouat, I4I, 192, 250. 


Stacxopé, 120 ff. 
BBdonadrog, 226 f. 


xnabowy, 148. 
nauxgonat, 145. 
xboyos, 184 f., 193, 233 f. 


Udy, 253. 
6r\0A6tw, 283. 


Kapahdayh, 162. 

xis, 129 ff., 158. 
xerpaopsc, 132 f., 153 f- 
xom(hoc, 134. 

woAey06, 253. 
KoAbcKAZYZVOG, 299. 
xpbtuoc xat Simos, 295 f7. 
xpocwxoAnspla, 185 f. 


Stpuxos, 143 f. 
86&a, 187. Ocxlo, 141 f. 
BovAos, 117/f. 

gopla, 139, 247. 


éxxAnola, 119. copés, 244. 
Eyputoc, 172 ff. atépavos, 150 ff. 
évepyéu, 309 f. cuvayuyh, 188 f. 
éxbupla, 156, 253. f., 257f. ouvepyhw, 220. 
Epya, 204 f. 

védarog, 138, 159, 177, 228. 
ThAos, GyAbw, 245, 255 f., 263. tooxh, 164 f. 

sp0x6s, 235 I. 
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